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Lerrer XXII. 
Oran, March 5, 1835. 

On Saturday last I embarked for this place on board the steamer at 
Algiers. The worthy St. Johns made me promise to come back to them 
instead of returning to England, as [I had once thought of, by way of 
Spain. IT had every symptom of a pleasant voyage that the sea and sky 
could promise. Mr. Brown, the American consul, came out to shake 
hands with me on board the steamer, and so did the frank-hearted 
General Bro—a true and truth-speaking soldier, whom IT am proud to 
call my friend: at parting he presented me with. some drawings of 
Algerine scenery which his son had kindly sent me from his portfolio. 

The weather was propitious to us for several hours, and [ had a great 
many fellow-passengers to beguile the time with in conversation, At 
intervals I amused myself with reading, and got particularly interested 
in an account of the Adventures of Peter Dumon, a Frenchman, who 
sojourned as a slave in Africa for thirty-four years. Mr. Brown, who 
considered the relation as authentic, had transcribed it from Rile’s Re- 
gister of Baltimore, where it appeared in August, 1818. Poor Dumon 
left his native city, Paris, at the age of fourteen, in the year 1782, and 
went to America, but returning to Europe, found himeelf, after succes- 
sive adventures, on board the Liévre, a French brig of fourteen guns, 
which sailed to join a squadron that was blocking Port Mahon; but the 
unfortunate brig was shipwrecked on the very coast which we were now 
passing, between Algiers and Oran. Of her crew, amounting to a hun- 
dred and forty men, one half were drowned and the other half were mas- 
sacred by the Arabs on the coast, with the exception of eighteen, of 
whom Dumon was one. The natives took them on foot a journey of 
several days into the interior, as far as the residence of their Sheik, 
where they were chained two and two; and, “ during twenty eight 
years,’’ says the adventurer in his narrative, ‘** T was compelled to sup- 
port night and day, with my miserable fellow chain-mate, the weight of 
fetters that made us inseparable. Every morning at four o’clock,”” he 
continues, “ we were taken out to work, sometimes at the mines, some- 
times at cutting down trees or ploughing the ground. We were bound 
to work until twilight, and we had not any other rest, than to smoke 
during a quarter of an hour some tobacco we could pick up in the fields 
by the way. In the morning when we were getting out of our prison, 
which was totally dark, and where we had only a little straw to sleep 
on, we received each of us two rolls—which were black, tongh, and very 
often mouldy—and some rotten olives. This was our only meal every 
day. We had but once in the whole year—the day of the circumcision 
June.—VOL, XLVI, NO. CLXXXVI. L 
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of the children of the tribe—a small piece of meat and a little broth. If 


any one of us, exhausted with fatigue and hunger, discontinued working 
a few minutes, the chief guardian thrashed him unmereiully : im short, 
so miserable was our fate, that many of the sufferers killed themselves. 
I remained twenty-eight years in this dreadful situation. My life was 
constantly unitorm I am going to give the recital of the only incident 
which happened to me during the whole of that time. , 

“A maraboot (so they call a Turkish monk) who was_ travelling 
through the country where we lived, gave us in alms about thirty sequins, 
about two hundred franes. Our chet guardian wanted to get his part 
of it 1 was the only one who refused giving him anything ; filled with 
indignation on account ot my refusal, he treated me in the most cruel 
manner. Every day when I was getting out of the pmson he over- 
whelmed me with injuries and blows. Tired of my life, I resolved to 
putan end to it by taking vengeance on my persecutor, whom I deter- 
mined to kill at the first blow he should give me. The next day when 
I was going to work, he came and struck me—lI seized a large stone, I 
threw it against his face, and beat the rnght eve out of his head. I was 
instantly surrounded by Arabians, who tied me to a mule, and after 
having been thrashed in a dreadful w ay, | was brought before the Sheik. 
I had happily learnt to speak Arabic, ‘end I was able to explain to the 
Sheik the motives of my conduct. IT made him perceive the cruel pro- 
ceedings of the guardian tow ards me. The Sheik, penetrated with the 
justice of my remonstrance, condemned him to be hanged. Then ad- 
vancing humself to me, he said, “* Which hand of yours struck your 
enemy. He has infringed on the laws of the Koran, and must suffer 
his sealaleaaend. but you also must suffer yours.’ As I foresaw the 
chastisement 1 was reserved for, | answered that I had thrown the stone 
with my left hand, in order to save the right. He ordered my left hand 
to be tied toa plank and struck till the skin and flesh was taken off, 
which was executed immediately in the most cruel manner. After I 
had suffered this dreadful torture without being allowed to dress my 
wound, I was compelled that very day to move round a mill-stone, which 
I wre conde mned to do for a Whole year, 

“ The Sheik of the Conbaly tribe was always at war with the other 
tribes, and when he was forced to march his troops against them he took 
along with hi ma hundred slaves to pitch the tents, to load and to unload 
the camels, and generally for the most tiresome and painful duty. 

“ | remained twenty eight years among these barbarians, until the 
Bey of Titery, who was tributary to the Dey of Algiers, after some ne- 
gofiations en ‘ered into with the Sheik, had us conveyed into the country 
mder his jursdiction: we were then five hundred in number, and 
walked eight days to get to Titery, where we remained about five 
months 

‘The Bey sold us to the Regency of Algiers for a sum of money 
which wes deducted from what he was bound to pay for his annual tri- 
bute. After the bargain was concluded we set out and arrived after a 


journey of four nizhts at Algiers, where I remained a slave about six 


years. I was hberated by the glorious expedition under Lord Exmouth, 


to whom I owe my restoration to my country after a period of thirty-four 


”» 
ycars. 
Mr. Brown, the American consul, who, I think, had seen this man, 
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told me a circumstance which is not mentioned in his narrative, but 
which carries credibility in its face, namely, that when he returned to 
Christendom, the history of all its revolutions since 1784 was a matter 
of entire novelty to him, In all his years of slavery he had never heard 
of the French revolution nor of Napoleon. If the story of the Cretan 
philosopher, Epimenedes, taking a nap for fifty years in a cave had been 
true, it would have been a prototype of Dumon’s case, only that the phi- 
losophical steeper had a happier time of absenteeism from the world than 
the Christian slave. 

After reading this narrative I walked the quarter-deck during the 
dusk, and stood near enough to the main deck to hear a group of soldiers 
talking about the cruelties committed by the Arabs on some unhappy 
Frenchmen who had lately fallen into their hands. The coincidence be- 
tween the topic on which IT had been reading, and that upon which they 
were speaking, was more pat than pleasant, and I silently agreed in opinion 
with one of the speakers in the French group, that drowning at sea would 
be preferable to being stranded on these barbarous shores. In the mean- 
time, the wind set in strongly from the west, and I retired to my 
berth almost as ill from the swelling of the sea as I had been in cross- 
ing from Marseilles, The chairs made voyages across the cabin, chang- 
ing sides like so many vacillating politicians—only those wooden-headed 
politicians differed from those of the human breed in this respect, that 
they always went over to the lower or losing side. On Sunday evening 
the gale increased to a perfect tempest, and by the moanings of some 
female sca-sick passengers, which I could hear in the neighbouring 
berths, being changed into supplications to Heaven, it was evident that 
though there might be little danger there was much fear. I felt no 
particular apprehension till at midnight, when the captain of the steamer 
came down to the cabin. He is a tall, thin man, of a ghastly white 
complexion. How it happened I know not, but so it did happen, that 
though I had been on board a good many hours I remarked not till now 
the extreme paleness of his face, which is not wonderful, as he had not 
long ago the misfortune to be run through the stomach i in a duel, and 
since that time has been able to digest no other aliment than milk and 
gum, and a little vermicelli. Ignorant both of his customary com- 
plexion and of the cause of it, I mistook his spectral paleness, which 
was heightened by lamp- light, for a symptom of dismay ; and when in 
answer to my question, “‘ Is there any danger?” he answered “ Y es,” I 
concluded that it could be no small matter that could bleach the cheek 

of an experienced officer. 

* But what sort of danger?” I said. “ What are the symptoms : as 

“ Why, only that the wind has carried away our two half-sails.” 

“ And have you any to replace them ?” 

“ None at all.” 

“ Goodness !”’ I exclaimed, “ English seamen would not have been 
unprovided for such an accident. ” 

This speech of mine, most uncalled for and imprudent, I dare say, 
nettled him. 

** What then do you mean to do?” I asked. “ You will not run us 
on shore among the Arabs ?” 

‘ No, we will be drowned first. What I shall do will depend on cir- 
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cumstances. If the storm continues I must either return to Algiers or 
make for Spain.’’ 

** And how much coal have you on board ?” 

“ Only as much as will serve for twenty-four hours.” 

“ Why was there not more coal ?”’ 

** Monsieur Anglois, the coal comes from England, and it is scarce at 
Algiers. Butas I hear you are a poet, let me tell you, I fear that this 
will be a tragic episode in your history.’ 

He then left me to my meditations. 

Another officer soon after came down for a moment to the cabin. I 
troubled him only with two questions. 

“ Are we on a lee shore?” 
** No, the wind is nearly ahead of us.” 
* Are we near the coast?” 
No, considerably out from it.’ 

Ah! then, methought, we are at least clear of the horrible natives. 
Still | had heard from the bloodless lips of the captain what forced me 
to conjecture that we might founder at sea, and I summoned my soul's 
forlorn fortitude to face the catastrophe. T rue, it will be hideous to be 
suffocated in the howling waters, and I felt in fancy the first gushing 
of them into my ears and nostrils. But I recollected that by far the 
greater number of persons recovered from drowning have described it as 
not an agonizing death ; and then, though some will miss me, what is the 
loss of life, thick sown as it is with vexations and pain, and long hours of 
ennui. Though in a reverie only, and not a dream, my mind's eye saw 
Dumon stand before me with his beaten and bleeding hand upon the 


“ 


plank. In short, all the cruelties of man to man, and all the horrors of 


life rose up as officious supporters to my courage against the prospect 
of death. But on short reflection I said to myself, “* This is not a state 
of mind in which a man should either live or die.” So I struggled for 
better thoughts, and in some degree obtained them. And did L really 
rally and marshal my broken thoughts? you will ask me, under the 
immediate prospect of death. No, | pretend not to having stood that 
awful probation ; I had the fear, but not the certain prospect of death 
before my eyes. I had still a latent hope that we should be saved, and 
a suspicion that the Captain had exaggerated matters. At one time, no 
doubt, IT thought that all was over with us; the ship, struck by a wave, 
heeled and shook as if she were going to pieces, and a shriek arose from 
one or more of the passengers. But the shock subsided, and from find- 
ing that the ship had not gone down, my hopes began to mount up most 
saucily. Before daylight the sea-swell was sensibly abated. Our cap- 
tain came down once more to the cabin, and forgetting all offence, if he 
had been offended, told me he considered the crisis of our danger past. 
I disposed myself to sleep, and when I awoke found that we were an- 
chored off Arzew. 
Arzew is a tolerably safe haven, thirty-six miles to the east of Oran. 

I was delighted to go ashore, though the village is small and miserable. 
Here the French have a military station, and a little fortress with two 
hundred men. Ten new houses have been built by the settlers, two of 
whom have set up in the publican line, and supply the military with 
more wine and brandy than does them good. As I was passing one of 
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these cabarets, I observed the French soldiers hustling and insulting a 
wretched, ragged Arab, and even setting a dog upon him. The poor 
Numidian had been begging from them a morsel of food, and they 
backed him out of the door by offering him wine. I reprimanded the 
French for their inhumanity, and ordered the landlord to bring the 
starving creature some bread and meat, which he devoured with avidity. 

After his meal I offered him a draught of wine; his manner showed 
that he knew I was not meaning to insult him, but bowing, to thank me, 
he pointed with his finger up to heaven, as much as to say, it is forbidden. 

We stopped here till the following day (Tuesday), when I took a stroll 
of five hours’ length in the ne ighbourhood of the village, in company 
with a French officer of the station, who is an expert botanist. 

Arzew is a roomy haven, that is still considerably frequented by Eu- 
ropean shipping, as a retreat in winter and autumn. The place was 
called Arsenaria by the Romans. It is described by Shaw as, even in 
his time, a small city; but fifty years later, Leweson found upon it only 
a few huts and tents, with a corn magazine belonging to the Bey of 
Mascara. The surrounding country is waste and marshy, and, accord- 
ing to Leweson, inhabited only by lions, hysnas, and jackals. I saw 
no samples of this rural population, but the Frenchman told me that 
their voices are sometimes heard. Some miles south of Arzew there 
are exuberant salt springs and pits, which are supposed to contain as 
much salt as would supply all Barbary; but in Leweson’s time this 
source of wealth was so much neglected by the natives, and such was 
their ignorance of preparing the article from briny springs, or of cleans- 
ing it in its fossil state, that the natives used very little salt, and that 
little was imported from a af it was not used even in preserving 
their cheese and butter, and salted meat or fish were unknown. I asked 
my botanical companion whether the natives continue as ignorant of the 
art of making and purifying salt as Leweson described them. He could 
not be positive on the subject, but said he believed that they now manu- 
facture the article, though only to a small extent. 

A little to the east of Arzew the river Mukdah discharges itself into 
the sea. It is probably the ancient Castennus. It receives several tri- 
butary streams, one of which is the Oued-el- Hamam, or River of Baths, 
—so called from a warm spring in the neighbourhood. There are close 
to Arzew the vestiges of a small village, and farther off those of a consi- 
derable town, both of them palpably Roman ruins. 

Here there is no such beauty of landscape as at Bougia or even Bona, 
but still the scene is not destitute of interest. The plains and ravines 
are by no means so marshy as I expected to find them, but abound in 
alluvial earth, which irregular streams bring down from the mountains. 
This gives birth to numberless dwarf palm trees, which, though a humble 
shrub, is not valueless to the Arabs. They find its root a nourishing 
vegetable, and they weave its leaves into ropes and baskets. Next in 
abundance to the dwarf palm tree there is a pecular species of lentisk. 
T culled also many heads of the white asphodel and of the wild aspara- 
gus. The latter eats pleasantly when boiled, and I even prefer it to the 
garden asparagus, though it is slightly bitterish. Lavender and worm- 
wood grow in plenty, and every here and there I met with patches of rich 
purple primrosea, and of a species of vetch, which bas a blossom as rich 
in colour as the wall-flower. Last of all, my eye luxuriated in large and 
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beautiful beds of nettles. “ Oh, wretched taste !’? your English preju- 
dice perhaps will exclaim ; “ is not the nettle a weed if possible more 
vile than even your Scottish thistle?” But be not nettled, my friend, 
at my praise of this useful weed. In Scotland I have eaten nettles, I 
have slept in nettle sheets, and I have dined off a nettle table-cloth. 
The young and tender nettle is an excellent pot-herb, and the stalks of 
the old nettle are as good as flax for making cloth. I have heard my 
mother say that she thought nettle-cloth more durable than any other 
species of linen. 

The only animal curiosities T saw at Arzew were a noble eagle, whe 
looked contemptuously on his spectators, though he was chained by the 
foot; and a couple of caged mountain-cats. If there was poetry in the 
eagle’ s mien, there was a still more indescribable beauty in the emerald 
eyes of the feline captives, and in the black spots upon their rich and 
fawn-coloured fur. They were each about twice the size of a house 
grimalkin, Whilst they were rolling on their backs in rage, and open- 
ing their red mouths to snap at any reed or stick that was thrust in to 
them, I so admired them, that I was sorry I durst not insert my hand 
to caress them; I have no doubt they would have caressed my hand in 
return if I had. 

This morning at ten our steamer arrived at Mers-el-Kebir, two 
leagues from Oran, where there is a large fortress built of old by the Spa- 
niards, and now surmounted by the tricolor, but at which there is no safe 
anchorage for shipping. I took a boat immediately and conveyed my- 
self, with my baggage, to Oran: here I could find only a miserable 
lodging, but it is the best to be found. I like much the novelty and pic- 
turesqueness of the town; and as L shall meet with the British vice- 
consul, Mr. Dalzell, son of my old friend the Greek Professor of Edin- 
burgh, as well as General Trezel, who is commandant of the place, I 
look forward with pleasure to a short sojourn, 


Lerrer XXIII. 
Oran, March 15, 1835. 

This city, once large and populous, though now inconsiderable and 
inhabited by but a few thousand souls, stands in 35° 50! of north lati- 
tude, and in the third degree of longitude to the west of Paris. It is 
built partly on the sea-shore, at the mouth of a spacious ravine, and partly 
on two table-lands lying on either side of the ravine. The vealieined 
is picturesque to look at, but shallow, exposed to the winds, and afford- 
ing no anchorage to ships of considerable burthen. ‘The appearance 
of Oran is pleasant and imposing: the streets are wider ant straight, 
and a paradise of cheerfulness compared to those of Algiers. The city 
has six gates. I[t is at present surrounded with what the French call a 
chemise garnie and several redans—the chemise is flanked from distance 
to distance by magnificent forts, the work of the Spaniards. The climate 
at the time I am writing is delicious; and, I understand, though not 
advisable for persons with pulmonary complaints, i is upon the whole ve 
healthful—the mortality is even less than at the town of Algiers, which 
cannot be called unwholesome. Here the proportion of the sick among the 
French is often no more than one to a hundred—it very seldom exceeds 
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five per cent., and that only in the hot months, when tke soldiers indulge 
themselves in fruit and brandy. 

The steep ravine which I have mentioned divides the upper town into 
two portions, which are connected by a pretty stone bridge of Spanish 
construction. The stream is perennial, and strong enough to drive 
several mills. A handsomer valley than this you can hardly imagine to 
be enclosed between two parts of a town. On each side of the stream 
there are terraced or sloping gardens, rich with fruits and flowers, and 
resounding with song-birds ; and whilst those songs, mixed with the 
tune of the stream, come to the ear, the eye voluptuates, if 1 may coin a 
word, on peach, and almond, and orange blossoms. 

I have seldom felt more gay sensations than when ascending from the 
marine to the upper partof Oran. ‘The mixed reminiscences of Spanish 
and Moorish history which the scene awakens—the mighty castle of 
Santa Cruz, on the summit of Mount Rammra, 1600 feet above the 
level of the sea, on the nearest top of the range of hills that sweep for 
three leagues to Mersel Kebir, at which point there are equally splen- 
did Spanish fortifications, together with the minarets of several mosques, 
and the sight of the tricolor on tower and citadel, oblige you to think of 
the past, the present, and the future, and make you feel that man is a 
being looking behind and before him. 

The Spaniards gave back Oran to the Moors in 1791, after they had 
held it more than a hundred years, and had spent many millions 
sterling of money in making it impregnable. But an earthquake one 
fatal night buried thousands of the inhabitants under the ruins of their 
houses, and though the forts were not irreparably sh ken, the Spaniards 
got tired of the place, and consigned Oran and its province by treaty to 
the Dey of Algiers. 

After calling on the British vice-consul, Mr. Dalzell, I ascended to 
what is called the New Kasba (in contradistinction to an older one that 
is now half in ruins), and paid my respects to the Commandant-General 
Trezel. This new Kasba has handsome ramparts, batteries command- 
ing the sea and the town, a deep ditch with a counterscarp, and the re- 
mains of a covered way. Here are barracks for 500 infantry end 200 
cavalry. In all the courts there are fountains and jets-d’eau. The 
gate of entrance is entirely of hewn stone, and is a superb piece of 
architecture. The general and his amiable Jady received me very kindly, 
and gave me a general invitation to their evening parties. 

The fort of Santa Cruz, to which I have alluded, still remains strong 
enough to repel any aggression on the town in that direction, and it is ca- 
pable of being repaired so as to hold a powerful garrison, But though 
it was occupied by the French when the Arabs last attacked Oran, it is 
deserted at present. I made my way up to it one fine day, but its 
aspect of desolation, its gloomy stairs and deserted chambers, made me 
thankful that I had some gay Frenchmen with me, otherwise I should 
have been afraid of meeting ghosts. From this castle of Santa Cruz the 
buildings of the town below appear as small as houses of cards. From 
thence the eye is carried over a wide and wild country to the extremity 
of a salt lake, twenty miles long, where boat is never launched. The 
cause of this desolation is its shallowness; the lake itself, however, is 
an advantage to the country. Its shores get dry in suromer, and yield 
salt so abundantly, that the article is sold here for seven sous the hun- 
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dredweight. This confirms what the Frenchman at Arzew told me as 
to salt being at present prepared by the natives. 

From the Castle of Santa Cruz subterraneous paths have been dis- 
covered, leading from the castle to parts of the plain three miles below. 
Iu the dismal walls of the forsaken fortress the jackals of the neighbour- 
hood hold their evening concerts, and take up their lodgings for the 
night. Nor can they be said to leave the place quite solitary; but, on 
the contrary, they people it with millions of more company than is de- 
sirable : to be plain and short, we came back to Oran covered over with 
fleas. It was not till I had bathed and shifted every garment | had 
worn that I got rid of those back-biters and bosom foes. 

There are two smaller forts to the west of the town, on the road to 
Mere-el-Kebir, which are in very good preservation, and occupied by the 
French. On the parapet of one of them there is a spike of iron, 
fixed upright in the wall, on which poor wretches in the Moorish times 
used to be empaled. 

On the south-eastern side of the city there are the remains of fortifi- 
cations and square towers, which at one time made Oran impregnable in 
that direction. It is not so at present ; for little more than a year ago 
the Arabs had nearly penetrated into the town through this quarter, All 
these forts are of Spanish erection, and built of stones, supplied by a vast 
quarry in the neighbourhood in which petrifactions of fishes have been 
often found, 

The Spanish population of Oran inhabited a wide table-land, sepa- 
rated from the Moorish part of the town by the ravine and rivuletalready 
mentioned. I have seldom seen anything more imposing to the imagi- 
nation than the ruins of churches and palaces, and the traces of squares, 
and streets, and houses, overgrown with nettles, and all manner of weeds, 
which this desolate plain presents. Though there is no pathway through 
this scene of rubbish and foundations, it is my favourite haunt, not only 
because it gives my mind a dreamy picture of the once- roud city, on 
whose cornices the hyena now couches and the adder coils, but because 
it is rich in the native wild flowers of which I am now making a col- 
lection. “* Soho !’’ methinks you exclaim, “ you are become a botanist ?” 
No, my friend, a real botanist I despair of ever becoming, for though in 
my boy hood I went through a course of the science, I find the re-attain- 
ment of it beyond my patience. But I delight in the flowers of the 
field: they have all some charm or other in my eyes,—with their shapes 
and hues they speak a language of their own to my imagination, and 
when I have admired their beauty I like to consult the dictionary about 
their uses and qualities. 

** But how do you dispose of the hyenas and snakes,’’ you will say, 
“that you meet with in this desolate place?” Why, those poor things 
never trouble a man unless he attacks them. I keep as much as pos- 
sible on clear ground, and with a hook on the end of my stick I fish for 
plants. Once only my researches went too deep. 1 saw in a bed of 
nettles a gigantic nettle-stalk, that, without exaggeration, was as thick 
as _— stick of an umbrella : into the grove I plunged, but it was beyond 
— , and I returned sucking my burnt fingers. 

his neighbourhood i is not so variously rich in wild plants as the fields 
about Algiers; but my residence at the latter place was almost entirely 
during the winter mouths ; whereas the spring is commencing here, and 
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there is a blossom on every clod. There are acres of asphodel, with 
bluish-white flowers, that grow sometimes to the height of six feet. The 
Allium sativum, or wild garlic, has a pretty flower of the same colour ; 
but the wild tulip, which Jussieu classes in the family of the Liliacdes, 
is the pride of the fields, and often grows in large clusters; nor is it a 
mere gaud, like our garden tulips, but unites a fragrance like that of the 
lily to its rich and golden glossy hue. The Bouglossa officinalis, with 
its dark blue tlowers, as well as the Linus ruber, with its red ones, and 
the hedge convolvulus, which is larger and richer than in Europe, prank 
the ground like a gay carpet; whilst the Ferrula communis, growing to 
an enormous height, shines vividly with “ sight-refreshing green.” The 
serpolet, a kind of wild thyme, is here both frequent and fragrant ; and 
so is the Alissum montanum. Of mallows there are several sorts: of 
these, the Malva arborescens is the most medicinal, and the Rotundi- 
floria, to my taste, the most picturesque. The Presida alba, with a 
tallish stem and a white flower, and no less the Chrysanthemum majus, 
like a giant camomile, make a pleasant figure on the road-side. These 
are but a few of my floral sweethearts ; I will tire you with naming no 
more of them——saving one only, the darling little Miotis annua, No 
flaunting beauty, it is unobtrusive, like the violet; but when examined, 
its blossom is like a spark of the sapphire firmament set in a capsule of 
emerald. 

I get one good from these rambles after field-flowers—namely, an ex- 
cellent appetite; and the meat here is infinitely better than that of 
Algiers, both at private tables and the tab/e-d’héte, which is resorted to 
by the civil and military bachelors who have no household cuisine of 
their own. There, for sixty-five francs a month, 1 make two meals a 
day—a déjeiiner a la fourchette and dinner, [I have more dishes 
presented to me than I can partake of, and small wine ad libitum. 
Although meat, fish, and fowls are twice as cheap here as at Algiers, I 
suspect our entertainers can make but little profit by their boarders ;— 
indeed, the landlady told me so the otherday. When remaining last 
of the company, I complimented her on her cuisine, and the gastro- 
nomic powers of her guests, I found that I had touched the tendereat 
chord of her heart. ‘ Alas, Sir,” she said, with a voice of grief, “ if 
they would all eat as you do, like a man of conscience, off a dish or two, 
we could live by our trade; but the ravens—the ogres!—oh! their 
maws will be the ruin of us !“’—and she wiped her tears with her apron. 
“I always tell my husband that it is of no use to take pains on our 
cookery ; for the nicer we cook, the more unmercifully oe devour.” 
And I believed her ; for I had remarked a bluff major bag, for his own 
share, an ome/et—the flesh of a fowl, with ham to match—besides re- 
ducing the height of a pyramid of cutlets by half a foot. In short, she 
convinced me that they were frying away the peace of their own souls 
in every sole that they put into the pan; and that, in potting for others, 
they were themselves going to pot. 

enna to omelets: I dined off a very nice and savoury one, made 
of an ostrich’s egg, the day after I came to Oran. It was at the table 
of General Trezel. The men, excepting a Spanish priest and myself, 
were all military. Mio Padro, the priest, is a friend of Mina, and a 
bold constitutionalist. He says that it is all nonsense to talk of the 
Catholic religion being adverse to liberty, and favourable to the divine 
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right of kings: for it has dethroned more kings and emperors than ever 
Protestantism did, and that Catholicism is naturally allied with Repub- 
licanism. 1 was so busy with my ostrich omelet, and he reminded me 
so much of Daniel O'Connell, that | could not even grunt a contra- 
diction. 

There were some very pretty women of the party. One of them told 
me that she had once ate a bit of lion’s flesh, and that it tasted like very 
good veal; she had also once half-dined, she said, off a roasted jackal, 
and taken a large slice of him, which was very like venison, and more 
savoury than mutton. Was this a vulgar, eccentric woman? No, I 
assure you; quite the reverse in all other points of conversation—deli- 
cate and ladylike; I told her that her mouth was by far too interesting 
to masticate such food, 

I have thus had, in the Commandant’s house, an opportunity of 
knowing all the officers of the higher grade here, and their acquaintance 
is well worth forming. I have met with Englishmen who, not so much 
from prejudice as sheer ignorance, set down French officers universally 
as nothing better than illiterate swordsmen. If you entertained that 
stupid opinion, the conversation of the superior officers in this Regency 
would disabuse you of it. Among an equal number of men, you will 
nowhere find a greater proportion of sensible individuals. ‘They may 
he the élite, for aught that I know, of the French army; for the 
strongest minds would naturally be the first to court employment in the 

Atrican enterprize ; but still the officers here cannot be materially dif- 
ferent from those at home, and they are anything but illiterate, if you 
come to the reading that gives men useful knowledge. They have not 
classical acquirements, and, in my opinion, are no worse for the want of 
them. I like classical literature among the infinitesimal part of man- 
kind, who can reap and really enjoy it; but of all human hogs, save 
me from the college hedgehog who bristles with quotations from Horace. 
The French gentlemen whom I have met in the Algerine Regency have 
generally raised my respect for the national character. In various de- 
grees, their spirits are active and ingenious: some of them, like my 
triend Lagondie (Trezel’s aide-de-camp), addict themselves to Arabian 
literature and history; another is a botanist; some are chemists and 
zoologists ; and drawing is a common accomplishment—General Bro’s 
ory instance, is a promising artist ®. 

In my intercourse with the most polished and intelligent of them, I 
have found that, in order to win their good opinion, and to elicit free 
information from them, you must never ‘Jose sight of their national cha- 
racter. The revolution itself has not done away with either their po- 
liteness or their punctiliousness ; and their politeness, whether the 
shadow or the substance of benevolence, must be reciprocated with an 
attention which an Englishman is apt to neglect. If you meet an 
Englishman in mounting the stairs of an hotel, and put your hand to 
vour hat, he will conclude that you are either mad, of that you mean to 
beg charity from him ; but if you meet a Frenchman, though an utter 
stranger, he will give and expect the same token of courtesy. In like 

manner (speaking in general terms), a Frenchman, even on the sore 
subject of politics, will be courteous, and continue to be so, if you return 
his courtesy; but he expects it, and will turn short upon you if he 
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misses it. Not that | mean you should ever drop that fiert¢ Anglaise, for 
which the French, in their hearts, respect us, but you should make it 
purely defensive, and show that it comes from the warmth of the heart, 
not the heat of the temper. 

In this way, by a very little tact, you will get abundant and amusing 
instruction from the accomplished military men of France, who have seen 
much of the world and can tell you much about it. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, the very courtesy of the best Frenchmen 
requires a certain degree of management, and what I like about my fa- 
vourite Lagondie is, that in talking with him | need no management at all. 
He is half an Englishman—hie father, a Bourbonist exile, having mar- 
ried in England the daughter of an English nobleman. He calls on me 
every day, and I] always expect him with pleasure to-morrow. Young 
as he is, ‘he has a strongly reflecting mind, a good deal of reading, and 
a remarkable memory; his sedate temper, and his mixed birth have 
divested him of all national prejudices. 

A few days ago, by General Trezel’s invitation, I accompanied him 
and his staff at the head of his brigade, in an excursion into the interior. 
We met with no adventures worth relating, and, except at one spot, we 
saw none of the natives. For miles after you leave Oran the chain of 
hills that run from the south to the sea are bare and stony, and the 
plain itself is totally uncultivated, but it abounds in asphodel, so tall 
that I could pluck its tops as I rode ; and there were here and there most 
beautiful patches of the tulip and bouglossa. We caught a glimpse of 
a white gazelle, that speedily hid itself among the asphodels; happily 
it was against military etiquette to pursue it. At times the trumpets of 
the cavalry played martial airs that were delightfully unmixed with that 
din of drums which generally overpowers French military music. The 
echoes of the wild landscape gave a strange effect to the notes of the 
war-horn. Nota tent, nor an Arab, nor a camel was to be seen; every 
living thing seemed to have fled from before the French, except a ma- 
jestic eagle, who hovered over the troops, and you would have thought 
exulted in hearing the military band. What a ‘glorious fellow he was! 
I see him yet in my mind’s eye, towering up to the topmost heaven, 
then dropping plump down till his shadow was pictured on the sunny 
ground ; at times he would shoot before us, turning his crested head and 
splendid eyes completely back over his shoulders; anon he would wheel 
in eliptic circles, or turn vertically, as if in sport, on his yard-wide 
wings. Now I said to myself, can Frenchmen under arms see an eagle 
hovering over their trumpets without certain reminiscences? and I was 
not mistaken ; looking round, J saw more than ordinary expression in 
all their Gallic faces; it was grave, and not gay expression ; but it was, 
to my imagination at least, strongly intelligible. I said to an officer at 
whose side I was riding, ‘‘ Is it merely my fancy, or do the soldiers look 
at that bird with peculiar admiration.”’ ‘* Pauca verba,” he replied, 
“this is no place for making remarks, but you are perfectly right that 
the eagle is producing a sensation?” In spite of his caution I kept 
behind, and observed to an elderly sergeant of cavalry, “‘ That isa noble 
bird up there.”” “ Oui /’’ he answered emphatically, * ’aigle vaut mieux 
que le coq.” 

; At the end of three leagues we came to a large cistern, from which 
we drew water for ourselves and our horses, and halted for half an hour 
to take a déjetiner, for which some French suttlers, who had got there 
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before us, sold us ample materials. A poor Arab boy was tending a few 
miserable cows beside the cistern; Captain Lagondie asked him, in 
Arabic, what had become of the tribe who usually dwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood ? The herd-boy told him that they had all gone off towards the 
desert, except the people of his father’s tent. This was a lie, for it was 
known that the y were only skulking out of the way of the French. “ The 
more shame to you Frenchmen,” I said to Lagondie. 

On my return to Oran the same day I was struck, though not for the 
first time, with proofs of the excessive inebriety that prevails among the 
French common soldiers. It so far exceeds anything to be seen among 
our own men, that I could not help saying to a group of officers with 
whom I dined at the fab/e-d’héte, that, abominating as I do flogging 
with all my soul, I doubted if it would not be charity to the men the ‘m- 
sclves to restrain them from drunkenness by that means. ‘ No, Sir,’ 
said an experienced officer, “it would never do to return to the system 
of the lash; all France would revolt at it, and no man would dare to 
ty it; and as for drunkenness, if there was'any danger threatening 


‘rance, the soldiers, of their own accord, would correct that vice, and of 


themselves punish their comrades for it.” I hope he is right, and I am 
disposed to believe his assertion, that he had himself always seen French 
soldiers become temperate in a crisis of common danger. Be that as it 
may, there is certainly no terror of punishment for inebriety among the 
Gallic warriors of Africa. I have heard of one of them being brought 
to a court-martial for the crime of being drunk without leave ; but, to 
judge by appearances, such permission is not difficult to be cbtained. 

On my way home the same evening, I passed two figures, who would 
have made as good a comic subject for the sculptor Thom as that of 
Tam O'Shanter and Sutor Johnny. They were seated on a stone bench, 
not conversing, but soliloquising. One of them, a short Horace-like 
gentleman, was snapping his fingers, and laughing with a short face 
that was an epigram of tipsy felicity: the other was a huge Herculean 
dragoon, with a sword at his side that would slice an ox, and he was in 
the melting mood—blubbering like a whipped child, and piteously mut- 
tering the Lord knows what, whilst the tears rolled down on his ferocious 
whiskers. 

Our neighbourhood is occasionally visited by a personage still more 
consequential than the eagle, namely, the king of the quadruped creation. 
I had not the honour of seeing his majesty whilst alive during his last 
royal progress, but enjoyed the safer gratification of hearing his voice at 
a distance. This was yesterday evening, whilst I was strolling alone 
about a quatter of a mile from the walls of Oran ; there was no mistaking 
the lion’s roar, though I had never heard it before but in a menagerie. 
At first the sound conspired with the savage grandeur of the scene, and 
the prospect of the long innavigable lakes, to yield me a romantic ple a- 
sure. “ Come,”’ thought I, “this is pleasantly romantic, that I have heard 
the Lybian lion roar in his native freedom ;” ;** and as his voice, though 
I could not be sure from what quarter it came, betokened him to be far 
off, I stood enjoying my thoughts for a minute as quietly as if I had 
been reading Longinus. But, rapt as I was in the sublime, it occurred 
to me that how distant soever his majesty might be, it would be better for 
me to get into town, than min the millionth part ‘of a chance of being 
ushered by surprise into the royal ones so I turned townwards. 
Presently I came up with two little French soldiers, who were resting 
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on the road-side with their muskets beside them. “Gentlemen,” T said, 
“have you heard that lion’s roar?” “Oh yes,” they answered, as if 
they had divined my thoughts ; “ heard it! Lord bless you, and he is very 
near us, You must not think of going alone into town. We were on our 
way to the block-house,” (which [ knew was a lie, for the little rascals 
had passed me before they rested, and were evidently trudging towards 
Oran ;) ‘* but for the sake of seeing you safe into town, we will accom- 
pany you as far as the gate.” “Thank you,” I replied; “ but T appre- 
hend no danger, and I cannot think of giving you so much trouble.” 
“Pooh! trouble, Sir, don’t mention that; we must go with you.” In 
short, they were staunch hounds, who, having scented a job, would not 
give it up; so it was in vain for me to decline their protection, They 
loaded, or pretended to load, their muskets with ball, and vowed to shed 
the last drop of their blood in my defence. Much, to be sure, the lion 
would have cared for us all three! In safety we reached Oran. Near its 
gate stands an inviting cabaret, and thither my brave protectors threw 
ignific aut looks. ‘‘Gentlemen,” I said, taking a franc out of my pocket, 

“T would give you this bit of ac knowledgment for your intrepid wait 
but I must not; for you will lay it out on two litres of brandy, (brandy 
is sold for ten sous a quart,) which will fill you drunk, and “throw you 
into a fever.” ‘They looked very glum ; “ But if you will treat yourself 
to wine with it, it is at your service.” “ He bien donc,” they responded ; 

“du vin, du vin.” We entered the cabaret, and I give you my word that 
the landlord brought them five bottles of not unpalatable red wine, 
brewed, I believe, from the native grape, for tenpence. Of course what 
vintage can be expected at twopence a bottle ? but I tasted it, and really 
this boisson, wholly unlike the alum and logwood-dye liquor sold for 
wine at Algiers, was very tolerable, and | warrant you my defenders got 
as brave as lions before they finished it. 

I conjecture that when his leonic majesty roared, it was in indignation 
at some destructive radical natives who were pursuing him, for he was 
killed a few miles from Oran that same evening; he had killed one 
camel for his breakfast in the morning, and I have no doubt if he had 
met with me would have dined off another. A highland laird once said 
when he heard it read to him that Job had six thousand camels, ‘f Och! 
he had too much todo with the Camels, you will see that Shob will come 
to no good.”’ In like manner the lion paid dear for his meal on my name- 
sake; the owner went out with some good marksmen, and next morning 
Isaw the royal corpse in the possession of General Trezel, who had bought 
it, skin and all, for forty francs. Provoking this ! had it been offered to 
me I would have given one hundred for it. The body measured seven 
English feet without the tail. All the savants in natural history have 
agreed that it could not be more than three years old, being lanky, and 
as maneless as a lioness, though if he had lived he would have grown a 
swinging fellow. His tongue was ate at General Trezel’s table, and 
tasted, I am told, like that of an ox. 

It was curious to contrast the youthfulness of this creature with the 
terror he had spread ; the evening that his roar was heard, travellers were 
seen coming back to town on the roads in all directions, and the hyenas 
and jackals, who raise their psalmody far and near, omitted their vespers 
that night, and were as mum as death the two following evenings. 

I have mentioned my acquaintance with the Spanish priest, I met 
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him the other morning, and he apologised for not having returned my 
call the day before. ‘“* I was obliged,” he said, “* to be present at the 
death of a jackal.” 

* Well, Sir, I hope you had good sport.”’ 

* Sport!’ said he; “‘ why I was there to give him religious conso- 
lation.”” 

* Indeed !”’ 

* Yes, indeed !—and I assure you he died a very penitent Christian, 
though he had led a most dissolute life.” 

* Jackals are apt to do so; but what was his particular crime ?”’ 

“He was addicted to drinking, and finding a few francs in the 
breeches-pocket of a fellow-jackal, he killed him to purchase brandy.” 

* What the devil! jackals with breeches-pockets, drinking brandy, 
and dying hke penitent Christians! You don’t seriously mean, mio 
Padre, that you gave religious consolation to a beast ?” 

* Ha, ha!—hee, hee !’? quoth the Padre. “ Don’t you know that all 
the soldiers of the light infantry regiment here are called jackals ?”” 

Talking of jackals, I have purchased a young one—not a biped, 
human brute, but a quadruped. An Arab came to my lodgings, offer- 
ing the poor little puppy for sale: it licked my hand, as if it sought 
protection ; and the touch of its tongue was eloquent. It is a playful 
creature, with pretty yellow fur, glazed, foolish, blue eyes, and a con- 
stantly wagging tail. I delight in my protégé ; and have the comfort- 
able assurance that, whatever his faults may be through life, he will 
never disgrace himself by being addicted to brandy. 


Letrer XXIV, 

Oran, April 12, 1835. 
The people of Oran are sadly off for public amusements. There is 
wot an earthquake above twice in a century: they have no theatre, 
and very few balls; but in lieu of gayer spectacles, they have about 
once a month a military execution. You must not think me un- 
feeling for having spoken with levity of the last that occurred; the 
sufferer was as horrible a wretch as Burke or Bishop, and at his 
death he played the craven. Another punishment, however, has 

taken place, which has left on my mind a very different impression ; 
the criminal was a deserter, he had fled to an Arab tribe, but their hos- 
pitality consisted m pinioning him with ropes and bringing him back to 
the garrison for the usual reward of thirty francs that is given to the 
natives for such services. I am aware that the French cannot help 
punishing desertion, and certainly shooting men for it is the most potent 
example they can hold out; yet, at the same time one’s compassion is 
not so much shut against a deserter as an assassin, and [ pitied this poor 
creature when I heard of his doom. His case haunted me so much, that 
I consulted Captain Lagondie about the possibility of applying to Ge- 
neral Trezel for a mitigation of the sentence, and told him that I had 
drawn up an appeal to his mercy for the poor man. “ It will be worse 
than alien ” said Lagondie, * you will only add unfairly to the distress 
which the General has suffered from signing the death warrant. Yester- 
day evening he was for hours in a state of melancholy agitation, revolv- 
ing the question whether it was possible to save the culprit ; the veins 
of his temples were swollen with anxiety, but as there was conspiracy 
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combined with desertion in this case, he was compelled to decide that 
there could be no pardon.” 

Of course I suppressed my petition; but the impen ling execution so 
engrossed my thoughts that, at the risk of your blaming my curiosity, 
I will own to you I resolved to see it. I made an appointment, therefore, 
with Lagondie to meet him at the square near the Kasbah, at half-past 
one next day, and to go out with him to the tragic spectacle, which was 
to take place at two o’clock, half a mile from town. All that evening 
and the next morning I felt like a fish out of water. When I awoke 
in the middle of the night, I thought to myself, What are now the sensa- 
tions of the deserter? and again, after my morning’s sleep, I put the 
same question. I rose early as usual, took coffee, rode out, returned to 
read, and tried to write and study ; but neither by coffee, nor nding, nor 
reading, could I get rid of my thoughts about the deserter ; and ever and 
anon 1 was pulling out my watch to count the hours he had to live. At 
the time appointed I joined Captain Lagondie, and we set out on foot to 
the spot of this real tragedy. ‘Troops of cavalry came down from the 
Kasbah, with trumpets blowing as gaily as if it had been a military 
triumph, and a regiment of infantry marched beside us out of the city 
gate. We passed the prison where the victim was confined, and Lagondie 
pointed out to me the grated window of his apartment, through which 
he was listening to the last music that he was ever to hear in this world, 

Shortly we reached the ground where his fate was to be enacted. 
We took our stand on the top of the lime-rocks, whilst the troops, one 
thousand in number, formed three-fourths of a square on the plain be- 
neath. At last, from the prison-gate came forth a company—their 
drums muffled with crape—and the victim in the centre on foot, followed 
by the horse and cart that were to carry back his dead body. He was 
quite unchained, and had no priest with him. At first, they beat a slow 
march, but we saw him waive his hand to the drummers, and understood 
that it was a signal for them to beat quick time, which they did, whilst 
I dare say more hearts than my own quickened their pulsation. When 
they halted on the fatal stop, the commanding officer pulled out a paper, 
which was the sentence of death, and he read it with a loud and stern 
voice. Every syllable that he uttered was audible, though we stood at 
a considerable distance. Meanwhile the sufferer took his station with 
his back to the lime-rocks, and with twelve musketeers, who were to be 
his executioners, in front of him. His air was free and resolute, and 
his step was manly, as I remarked it to have been all the way down 
from the prison. He threw away the cigar he had been smoking, and J 
could see its red end fading into blackness, like a foregoing symbol of 
his life’s extinction. He then made his last speech, with a voice that 
was certainly not so audible as that of his sentence had been ; but con- 
sidering his situation it was very firm, and its plaintiveness—Oh, talk 
not of Siddons’s tones !—was more piercingly and terribly touching than 
I ever heard from human lips. cannot pretend that he said in so 
many, or rather in so few words, what follows ; but though I may give 
more point to the substance of his speech, the following was its sub- 
stantial meaning :— 

“ Comrades, what my sentence of death has told you is all true, ex- 
cept that it has unjustly called me the chief conspirator in this late de- 
sertion—for I seduced nobody into it ; on the contrary, I was persuaded 
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into it by others. The motive of my crime was merely an intense desire 
to see my father’s family in Italy ; and now my heart’s blood is to be 
shed, and my brains are to be scattered on the ground, because my 
heart asaiat for a sight of my brothers and sisters, and because my 
brain could not forget them! Soldiers, who are to shoot me, do your 
duty quickly, and do not keep me in torment.’ 

He then stepped forward some paces nearer his executioners, and, with 
steady hands and an erect air, bound a yellow silk handkerchief sonal 
his eyes. Eleven musket-shots immediately laid him low, though he 
jumped up before he fell when the balls pierced him ; the twelfth sol- 
dier gomg up to him as he lay on the ground fired close into his head. 
You will not wonder that my tears at this crisis blinded me—when I 
dried them I could not see the victim. I said to Lagondie, “ Where is 
he?” “ Look there,’ he answere d, pointing with his finger; ‘* don’t 
you see a red stripe on the ground?’’ And sure enough | saw it ; his 
red pantaloons made one part of the stripe, and his bleeding head and 
body made the other. All the troops then defiled around him: | We 
came down to the spot, but before we reached it the body had been re- 
moved in a cart, and nothing remained but some blood and brains and a 
portion of his skull. I returned to my lodgings scarcely able to persuade 
myself that I had seen a reality. Oh, God! that man, who cannot put 
life into a fly, can have any excuse for taking it from a fellow-creature ! 

I spent the evening at General Trezel’s, where we were all in a con- 
genial state of spirits, but it was not a cheerful state. ‘* Well,” I said, 
after we had been talking about the execution, “ | have been wofully 
struck by this scene, but | think not so utterly horrified as I once was in 
seeing a soldier in England receive part of his punishment, which was 
three hundred lashes.’’ ‘* Ah, but,’’ said General Trezel, “ if the de- 
serter to-day had been offered flogging instead of death, he would have 
gladly compounded for three hundred lashes.” 


Letrer XXV. 


Oran, May 4, 1835. 

I have been at Mascara, eighty miles in the interior. I have slept 
under an Arab tent, and I have spent some days in a town where every 
thing is pure Afnmcanism; where the sound of a Sabbath bell is un- 
heard ; and where you could not, if you had one thousand pounds in your 
pocket, purchase a pint of wine to drink after your dinner. 

I postponed my journey for a fortnight, hoping every day to hear 
that Abd-el-Kader had returned to his capital; for to be at’ Mascara 
without seeing that prince, is like being at Rome without seeing the 
pope. It has been my misfortune, however, to have missed a sight of 
the Mascaran hero, who is still busy in reducing some of his southern 
tribes tov subordination. Abd-el-Kader is on a small scale the Tippoo 
Saib of Northern Africa; like his father, he is a Maraboot of renowned 
sanctity.* After the French took Oran, he made considerable resist- 





* Abd-el-Kader, I fear I must call him the chief of Mascara, is a young man about 
thirty, but with a physiognomy that denotes a greater age. They say that his looks 
are expressive, his manners easy and distinguished, and his voice musical; he 
is reserved in speech, however, and rarely looks at the person whom he addremes ; 
his hands, which are very handsome, are constantly employed with a rosary, bus he 
wears neither ring nor jewellery. Excessively sober, he does not even smoke, or take 
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ance to them, but matters were compromised ; he was allowed to retain 
his principality—he has a Consul at Oran, and the French have a similar 
minister at Mascara. His treaty with the French is differently inter- 
preted by him and them—he considers himself an independent sovereign 
—they regard him as an ought-to-be tributary ; but for the present, 
they only talk to him about a tribute without exacting it, and they even 
assist him with arms and powder to subdue his refractory subjects, so 
that there is a peaceable intercourse between Oran and Mascara. How 
long this truce may last is so very doubtful, that I resolved to set out 
to the interior without waiting for the news of the prince’s return to his 
capital. According to the last accounts, he wrote to his Mascaran 
Divan, that Heaven had been very propitious to him, inasmuch as he 
had captured 7000 beeves from his enemies, and had it in his power 
to send them a hundred human heads, which in compliance with the 
Divine will he had ordered to be chopped off, and desired to be paraded 
on spear-tops through the streets of Mascara. I missed seeing this 
procession only by eight days. The French Consul told me that he 
could have touched many of the heads, so close they came to his terrace, 
the spot from which we were looking. I may be culpable in regretting 
that I did not see this spectacle ; but supposing I had seen and enidyed 
it, it would have made no difference to the heads. 

I got a passport regularly signed by the Mascaran Consul here, a 


jolly-looking Moor, who sits so many hours a day with his crossed-bar | 


legs in his office at Oran. I bargained also for an mite! oe and 
a couple of armed Arabs to accompany me; and a Moorish officer in 
the French service kindly lent me two of his Zouave horsemen, insisting 





snuff. His mind is cultivated, for he was educated with particular care by his father, 
who was reputed for learning and sanctity; he dictates with extraordinary ra- 
pidity, and is felicitous, and frequent in quotations from the Koran to support his 
arguments: in his correspondence he often shows tact and address. 

He eats alone, and takes the airs of a sovereign, yet his dress is always simple, 
consisting of a blue bournous trimmed with green. When on horseback he wears 
large red Morocco boots stitched with gold; he is looked up to with religious, as well 
as military respect, and the people kneel at his approach ; he was never seen to smile 
even in the plenitude of his power, and I should think his late defeats have not in- 
creased his facetiousness. Altogether, there are few living men better fitted to be 
a hero of poetry and romance than Abd-el-Kader. Lately the lord of some half a 
million of subjects, more or less subdued, he is now a fugitive in all the majesty of 
misfortune. The French officers who were deputed to visit him after peace had been 
signed, describe their reception in his camp as gracious and hospitable. A tent con- 
tiguous to his own was allotted to them, and all the necessaries and luxuries that the 
country could afford were lavished: his care of their persons went even beyond their 
wishes, An Arab approaching too near to them had his head immediately struck off 
with a yatagan: when they expressed surprise at this severity, they were told that 
Abd-el-Kader, afraid of some fanatic throwing himself among the French to commit 
murder, had ordered twenty trustworthy men to watch over the safety of the 
strangers, and that this execution was merely a warning to the people not to he too 
curious. The French were received into his camp with military music, and the fire 
of muskets. Next day they accompanied the Prince into Mascara; the tents were 
rapidly struck and placed on the backs of camels, the b led the march, a band 
of music followed, and next came his Highness with a kind of gladiators, armed 
with bucklers, on his right and left, who made a show of fighting by way of amus- 
ing him. Horsemen nobly mounted, and richly clad, rode on the flanks and regu- 
lated the movements of the column; in this order they entered Mascara. , 
whole of Abd-el-Kader’s field artillery amounted to two pieces, which, in a trial at 
marking, were very indifferently served by the native cannoniers. 
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that I should pay them only a stated and small gratuity, for here, as 
elsewhere, he said servants are spoilt if you overpay them. 1 hired, 
also, a strong mule to carry our provisions, among which was a emall 
keg of wine, and a larger one of water, as the water of the African 
streams that we were to meet with is turbid and unwholesome. More- 
over, | was happy to anti pate, as companions of my journey, three 
Frenchmen, my fellow-lodgers in the Marine Hotel. [I ought to men- 
tion, with gratitude, that | had an offer from the Polish exiles at Oran, 
who, to the number of forty, are quartered here; and though not called 
on for military service, are allowed—the common men a franc a day, 
the officers more, on which they can live in barracks that are given 
them, very comfortably, the price of meat being but 2d. a pound. My 
friends, the brave Sarmatians, deputed one of their number to tell me 
that though they had not horse s they had muskets and cartridges, and 
legs that would not fear a march of forty miles a day for many days con- 
secutively, and that they would gladly turn out toa man to gnard me 
into the mterior; they had even arranged to get the loan of tents from 
the Kasbah. | need not tel lL you how much my heart, which has Poland 
next to England nearest its core, was touched by this mark of their 
regard ; but it occurred to me that IT ought to decline it. My Polish 
friends are powerful boys, but it would have been cruel to exact their 
keeping up on a journey with men on horseback. Then the appearance 
of a numerous and armed pilgrimage might alarm the natives; and in 
case of any misunderstanding, there might be awkward consequences. 
I refused, therefore, the most flattering honour, in the shape of an 
escort, that was ever tendered to me. Still the presence of French 
companions in the journey was Important to me, and it is better to travel 
over this part of the regency in a group of ten or twelve than in a 
smaller number. The natives are not dangerous, as tribes or as a 
general population; but there are vagabond cut-throats among them, 
attached to no tribe or encampment, who go generally in couples, at 
most never more than three; and these, if they fall in with a very few 
travellers in a body will be apt to beset them; but meeting a larger 
group, they will reconnoitre, count muskets, and come to the conclusion 
that it would be a pity to shed blood. In point of fact, on our return 
from Mascara we met with three persons who crossed us and recrossed 


us, and had a suspicious appearance of belonging to this description , 


of travellers. We were nine in number, and the ‘re Was among us a 
French dragoon sergeant bearing dispatches from the French Consul at 
Mascara to Oran, a tall, stalwart swordsman, whose sabre would have 
been a match for three vatagaus. By his advice we tried to keep as 
near to them as we could without deviating from our main course, in 
order to show that we had no dread of them. My horse indeed, by far 
the fleetest of the party, was so strongly convinced of the policy of 
showing no fear, that if I had not curbed him and kept him by the side 
of our French dragoon, he would have very soon brought me up to the 
three vagrants. They disappeared ere long. I have my doubts whether 
they were marauding or merely hunting gazelles. 

I have finished my journey in safety, but I shall never forget the 
night of anxiety which I spent at Oran before setting out. At ten 
in the evening, the three French gentlemen, my fellow-lodgers at the 
hotel, told me that they would not go to-morrow to Mascara. It would 
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be madness, they said; several murders had been committed that very 
day by the Arabs, in the vie imity of Oran, and the road was haunted by 
assassins. An impartial person testified that he had seen two of the 
suflerers brought, mortally wounded, into the hospital. The very Arabs 
I had hired came in to signify that without an immense deal more money 
than I had bargained for, the ‘y could not venture their lives in escorting 
me. One of my French fellow- lodgers paid off an Arab whom he had 
hired ; and the last words that he said to me, as 1 retired to my chamber 
vowing that if the road were lined with murderers | should set out for 
Mascara, were— Well, take your course, but Lam not so fond of getting 
my throat cut.’ 

In my life | was never more vexed, IHlere, methought, is all my 
trouble in coming to Algiers thrown away. ‘To have seen the half- 
Frenchified Africans is nothing; I want to see the unsophisticated 
natives in tent and town. Mascara, and the country between, were 
but yesterday within my reach, but they are now beyond it. I must be 
in Kurope by a certain time—I must return re- -infecta, avd with my 
finger in my mouth; s’death, | am spited at my stars! And yet, let me 
think—a yatagan poked into my stomach would be indigestible diet. 
To be murdered, ah! it would be very unpleasant; but, by all that is 
tantalizing, | will be murdered sooner than give up going to Mascara, 
During the night [ rather dreamt than slept now and then; but rose by 
daylight, spitefully resolved to get into the interior. I knocked up my 
worthy Lagondie, at his quarters in the Kasbah. [le calmed my fever 
by most welcomely assuring me that the number of murders outside the 
gates had been greatly exaggerated, and that they would deter no man 
but a coward from the journey. “ But you know Mr. Busnach, the most 
influential Jew in the Regency, he understands Arabic; he mediated 
between the French and the Arab tribes, and was the chief means of 
bringing about peace, Let us call on him.’? We did so; and consulted 
him. ‘This Mr. Busnach was, like his father before him, a partner of 
the house of Bacri and Co., once the most opulent merchants of Northern 
Africa. They had a capital amounting to millions sterling, but in a 
transaction with the French Republic they suffered severely, from a large 
debt being unjustly withheld from them. The present ‘Busnach is a 
man universally respected, and is a member of the Legion of Honour. 
When I saw him first, his appearance reminded me strongly of that of 
the late statesman Windham. I thought him haughty, even to an air 
of misanthropy; but still there was something of strong character 
which I] liked in his mien and manner. This was the second time I had 
ever spoken to him, and you may guess that I was agreeably surprised 
when he said, “* Mr. Campbell, be under no uneasiness ; the murders that 
have been committed are no real indication of danger in ‘travelling to Mas- 
cara. I willexplain this tothe Arabs and Zouaves, who ought to attend 
you. I willmyself accompany you half way to Mascara, introduce you to the 
patriarch of a tribe, and see you set off in safety next morning.” With 
that, he immediately ordered his horse to be saddled, The Arabs joined 
us; I believe he said something to them in Arabic, about persons who 
break bargains deserving to be bastinadoed or flayed alive. I could not 
gather exactly what it was; but it must have been something very pleasant, 
for it made them all in the best possible good humour to proceed on the 
journey. Lshook hands with login leaving him my.gold watch and 
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money, all but some five-franc pieces, to keep till my return. As we 
sallied out of the gate, I could hardly believe in my own good fortune. 
“ Mr. Busnach,”’ I said, ‘‘ you lay me under an overwhelming debt of 
gratitude ;” and do you wonder that [ felt most sincerely when I said 
80. Here was a proud man, in every sense of the word a gentleman—to 
whom I could have no more offered a remuneration, without insulting 
him, than if Mr. Windham had come alive again—tekiug the trouble 
to ride forty miles under an African sun, which is now becoming very 
hot, and who must measure back the same journey to-morrow morning, 
ay, and sleep on the ground in an Arab tent, all out of gratuitous kind- 
ness to your humble servant! 

To be sure the j journey turned out, like most things in life which we 
eagerly desire and obtain with diffic ulty, to be more pleasant in prospect 
than when attained. The country is monotonously wild—not naturally 
sterile, I believe; for excepting the tracks formed by the beasts of 
travellers—which are the ouly roads—and some rocky spots on the hills, 
there is no ground that is absolute ly bare or sandy; and on the plain 
there was now a strong natural vegetation of asphodel, fennel, coarse 
grass, and wild thistles or artichokes, the tops of which contain a heart 
which our Arabs were constantly eating. But the eye is very soon sated 
with this houseless wilderness. Some twelve miles from Oran we passed 
the spot where, a year and a half ago, there had been hard fighting 
between the French and the natives. The French soldiers, though an 
overmatch for the Arabs, suffered dreadfully from heat and thirst. Their 
store of water was exhausted—the breath of the Simoom set in—the 

cavalry stood its shock, and by their elevation from the ground were 
able to respire, but the foot soldiers fell by companies, gasping for 
breath. A captain of dragoons who was in the scene, told me that 
there was more than one instance of the infantry soldier, driven to mad- 
ness by thirst and agony, putting his head to the mouth of his musket, 
and his foot to the trigger, and committing suicide. One infantry officer 
alone gave way to despair; and though it is probable that he was, in 
those circumstances, no more a responsible agent than a man in the 
delirium of a fever, yet it was better, perhaps, that he did not survive 
the occurrence. He pulled his purse from his pocket; he said to his 
men, “* I have led you into battle with courage, and | have always been 
a kind officer to you—the horror of my sufferings is now insupportable ; 

let the man among you who is my best friend shoot me dead, and here 
are thirty louis d’ors for his legacy.’”” No man would comply with his 
request; but he had hardly utte ‘red it, when he fell down and expired. 

The sameness of our journey was relieved only by the sight, though 
far between, of Arab encampments, with majestic camels kneeling 
before them in rows of from fifteen to twenty. Our Arabs started several 
gazelles, and parted from us for a mile at a time to pursue them; but, 
to my great satisfaction, they returned without being the death of one of 
them. At twilight we reached a dusera, the patriarch of which was 
known to Mr. Busnach. With Oriental etiquette, we halted at a respec t- 
ful distance, and the Arabs shouted to call for a conference. A mes- 
senger came out, Our request for hospitality was complied with; and 
we entered the principal tent amidst the barking of innumerable dogs, 
who, I thought, would have fastened on the legs of our horses. The 
women about the tents were milking goats and cows. The tent, covered 
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with camel-hair cloth, was as large, I should think, as twenty-five feet 
in diameter, and very lofty. It was divided into two compartments by a 
cloth screen, but not so as to divide its tenants either by sex or species ; 
for though I heard female voices and squalling infants in the adjoining 
compartment, we had men, women, and cattle in the one where we 
supped and reposed. A wood-fire was lighted under the tent, the smoke 
of which would have choked us, but that it found vent under large open 
spaces beneath the tent-curtains, which only here and there are pinned 
down to the ground. We had for supper eggs, milk, and couscousou, 
The fashion is variable here as elsewhere. ‘There was atime when an 
Arab would have stabbed you for the insult of offering him money for 
his hospitality; but I was told at Oran that it is now much better to 
give him silver than either presents or thanks; so in cosing with my 
venerable host, [ put some money into his hand, and he received it 
civilly. We slept on the bare ground, with our cloaks about us. 

Next morning I took leave of Mr. Busnach, and proceeded, with my 
Arabs, to Mascara, which we reached before sunset. I had an intro- 
ductory letter to the French consul, whose house could be my only 
refuge, as there is not a single inn in Mascara. ‘The country begins to 
be more hilly within the last twenty miles towards Mascara, and you 
begin to see symptoms of settled habitation in approaching the town, 
lor a radius of two miles about it there are corn-fields, gardens, vine- 
yards, and orchards; but both the horticulture and agriculture seemed 
to me to be wretched, though the grain was a little better bladed than 
on some ow of the desert farther off, where there is now and then a 
miserable barley-field, enclosed with dry thorn-bushes piled on each 
other. I observed many luxuriant vines, and plenty of oranges, but 
missed the date-trees which I had expected to find so far to the south. 

We crossed on our way to Mascara only two considerable rivers,- 
the Sigg and the Oued-el-Hamman,— if rivers can be called considerable 
on except when they are swollen by rain, can be forded on horse- 

back. It gives one a dismal conception of barbarism to find those 
streams unfurnished with cither a bridge or a ferry-boat. 

A sample of ingenious barbaric simplicity met us on the same jour- 
ney. We passed some Arabs who were sitting naked on the ground, 
with their habiliments spread out beside them. ‘* What does this mean ?” 
[ inquired. I was told that their garments were purposely spread upon 
ants’ hillocks; and that the ants, after devouring all the vermin which 
they find on the clothes, retire from them well satisfied into their nests. 
How instructive it is to see the world! 

The French consul at Mascara is an Egyptian by birth; but being a 
Christian, he joined the French when they invaded Egypt, and has risen to 
be a captain in their service. He complained to meof the dismal dulness 
of his situation, as he has no companion but the French sergeant of dra- 
goons already mentioned, who convoyed me back to Oran. My visit, he 
said, was a God-send to him, and he implored me to stop for a week—A 
request with which I could not comply. 

Mascara is to be seen out and out in a few hours. It is about half 
as big as Algiers, encircled by a wall fifty feet high, without any ditch, 
but having some flanking towers. Its houses are square and flat-roofed, 
scldom more than a story high. Abd-el-Kader’s palace has a quadran- 
gular court, and a fountain in the middle of it, and consists of buildings 
that I think would let in London for about 1004. a-year, not counting 
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taxes. I went to see his powder-manufactory, which consists of a few 
rollers and mortars—a miserable concern, The market-place is pleasant 
and airy, and supplied with abundance of fruit, butter, and wool. I 
remarked the simplicity of manners in the weights being pieces of stone. 
Nevertheless, there are some shops filled with European articles. I visit- 
ed a tannery that displayed some beautiful prepared leather ; and I saw 
weavers with the regular looms making line white woollen cloth. What 
most surprised me was an embroiderer’s shop: his articles were splendid. 
I priced one of them, but it was so costly, that [ could not purchase it. 

The consul walked with me over the villaand garden grounds of Abd- 
el-Kader, about a mile out of town; there are vine-trellices, orange- 
groves, and even chiosques, but the whole appearance is poor in com- 


parison with the villas round Algiers. When we came home and dined, 


we received crowds of Mascaran Moors in the evening; every day the 
consul told me that they come aud drink about fourscore cups of coflee 
with him, and beg other gratuities besides, which he cannot refuse. 
There were Maraboots in their white mantles among these gentle beggars. 

After two days’ residence I leit Mascara; the consul rede out with me 
a couple of miles on the way: he had cautioned me not to drink of the 
turbid water of the streams we had to recross, without mixing it with 
spirits or wine, and I knew that my keg of wine ought not to have been 
exhausted. But when we halted at the river Hammam, twenty miles 
from Mascara, no wine was to be found. The Arabs had unquestionably 
tricked us on this occasion, and they ceriamly can both steal and drink. 
But still this does not ailect my eeneral impression, that their mebriety 
and dishonesty are very infreque ut. tlere we were, however, without a 
drop of wine, spirits, or vinegar to unpoison the river water we had to 
swallow. I would have given more money than I had in my pocket for 
but a cruet full of vinegar, but I determined to abstain from the yellow 
stream, and exhorted the Frenchman not to slake his thirst at it. We 
rode on for four hours under a sun that would have poached eggs on 
the crown of my hat; | sutlered tormentingly from thirst, but at last 
we reached a dasera, and waiting an hour till the nulk was churned by 
being beat in a skin, for the Arabs will never sell you the fluid un- 
churned, we got gallons of butter-milk, which “ we quatiled with ecstacy, 
and cooled our souls.” 

[ found the people of this dascra very sociable. The women, who 
have none of the reserve of the city females, came about us, and I as- 
tonished them with my fine silk umbrella, which, strange to say, seemed 
to them a total novelty. The laches chuckled and strutted about with 
it-nay, u& seemed so popular among them, that I feared I should be 
obliged to leave it as a souvenir; but the headman of the dascra brought 
it back to me on my presenting him witha parcel of choice tobacco. | 
showed them also a phosphoric tire-kindler, expecting they would be in 
raptures with it; but they looked very shyly at it, and when I asked the 
reason, | was told, through the inte rpreter, that they liked the umbrella 
because it was the work of man, but, for the other machine, it was the 
work of the devil. I protested to them that I had never in my life had 
anything to do with the devil, and asked them if there was ‘anything 
more wonderful in sulphur and phosphorus kindling flame, than in a 
spark from flint igniting gunpowder. They shook their heads, and said 
that they cid not suspect me of having got this thing immediately from 
the devil, but that it was clearly of his contrivance. 
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We reached a dascra half-way to Oran at sunset, and after giving my 
host a largess I disposed my self to sleep. My rest, however, was con- 
stantly interrupted ”y the execrable dogs, and made uncomfortable by 
the excessive cold of the night-dews, which came freely into the tent— 
so much so, that I was fain to couch between a calf anda nanny-goat, 
and I never slept with more welcome bed-fellows. Ere the dawn I rose, 
anxious that we might reach Oran in time for the steamer for Algiers, 
in which I proposed to embark. My friend, the sergeant, was still 
sleeping in his cloak, but I arose to see ‘how far the moon was gone down. 
A dozen of dogs growled as I got up—I durst not venture to the tent- 
door unarmed, but hesitated between taking my pistols or sabre, and 
happily preferred the latter. The Frenchman afterwards told me that 
if IT had shot one of the Arab dogs it was a chance whether my own life 
had not been forfeited. But I took the sabre, and when twoof the curs 
set upon me I cut and thrust at one of them, whilst the other succeeded in 
biting me just abovethe knee. The tenants then turned out, and I could 
see that there was a general anger at the Christian dog for having wounded 
the Arab dog, though they were all the time regardless of the bite I had 
received. IT was not without some horror at the thought of hydrophobia, and 
should have cut out the wounded part if I had had a sharp instrument, but 
my razors were locked up in my portmanteau, which was corded to the 
other baggage. It was time to set out, and as the virus of the dog’s 
tooth had gone through the cloth of my pantaloons before it had pierced 
the skin I thought there could be little danger. Before departing I 
made the interpreter talk with the patriarch of the dascra, and found 
him in better temper than his people. ‘* Why,” said I, * do you keep 
such a number of savage dogs in your tents?’? He answered, “ We 
can never be perfectly sure of not being attacked, particularly at night, 
by either wild beasts or human robbers ; and we are secured from both 
by the number of dogs in every dascra. The lion, for instance, never 
now attacks a dascra, because lions have a sort of traditional knowledge 
among them. The father-lion tells his son, ‘ Don’t go down to that en- 
campment on the plain, for there are twenty tents, and every tent has 
five dogs. These dogs are poor creatures to be sure, and your paw or 
your tail will knock them off like mice ; but still they will harass and 
hang on you, and give time to the Arabs to level their guns and shoot 
you,’ The same is the case with the robbers,” quoth the Arab, ‘ and 
in this way we keep them away from us.’ 

I returned to Oran in the wished-for time, but find that the steamer 
is not to sail till to-morrow. By that time I shall have taken leave of 
my friends at Oran, and shall be the bearer of this letter to you as far as 
Algiers : from thence I mean to embark for Marseilles, and in a few 
weeks I shall see you in London. 





ES 


ILDERIM. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


‘Twas when the unholiest warfare drench'd in blood 
Columbia. Of her woes spectator stood 
Ilderim, laughing with vindictive ire. 
Where terror hy mns th’ Eternal, sojourns he 
In gloomy deiglecens, and royally 
Maketh his diadem the meteor’s fire. 
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Iiderim. 


Climes wild as fancy claim him all their own: 
Dark, from his thunder-smitten granite throne 
Of vast extravagant greatness, he looks down 
On worlds of woods, and borroweth of the night 
Clouds swirl’ d with thunder, for a garment: brigl. 
The lightnings play beneath his shadow’s frown. 


O'er land and lake, as wide the battle flamed, 
** Now, now, devouring Discord!" he exclaim’d, 
“ Now extirpate this homicidal race ! 
Destroyers of my children! groan and wail ! 
Fiends of the deep, as spectred ocean pale! 
Now sweep each other from earth's blasted face ! 


Dire was the day when ye the sad winds chain‘d, 
And o'er the blue deep sought my isles profaned ! 
Too, too prophetic, I removed my seat, 
And on my mountain-realm, in wrath and fear, 
Throned my dark stature. Will you brave me here? 
And smite my children at their parent’s feet ? 


Halt !—Goblins wan, your day of woe is come! 


Quake, hke these mountains, while I stamp your doom !— 


My sons shall furnish ve with dreams that shriek, 
Wake ye to death, which none but white men dread, 
Rip the red scalp from every coward head, 

And laugh to scorn your womanish wailing weak. 


“ Ye shadows of the ocean's drown 'd, be pale ! 

If mine eternal hatred aught avail, 

Ye want not awful cause. Now shall ye feel 
Pangs, not remorse ; and curse the servile sea, 
That bore your sires from shores without a tree, 

To smite my forests with the axe of steel.” 


Thus spake the tempest-rolling Ilderim, 

In accents like the shout of seraphim 

O'er Satan vanquish’d. Took he then his shield 
Of beaten fire, that scorch’d the feverd air, 
And bade th’ unbridled elements prepare, 

Slaves of his will, to bear him to the field. 


Whirlwind and lightning roll'd his car abroad: 
High o er the billows of the storm he rode, 
And wanton’'d in th’ intolerable light ; 
And while the heavens beneath his axle bow'd, 
He smote, with iron stroke, the groaning cloud 
Whose blackness shrouded earth in flamy night. 


Oh, not with wilder pomp and majesty 
(While clouds are scatter d o'er the moaning sea, 
And shipwreck’s phantom far his sighing sends 
Around the barren isles) the showery bow 
Of autumn o'er a land of valleys low, 
And woods of gloom, and rocks, and torrents, bends ! 


Where'er he saw the white men’s lightning flame, 
He stoop'd from burden d air: wrathful, he came 
In fire and darkness, o'er their fiendlike war ; 
Shock d them toyether with the thunder’s crash, 
Laugh‘d as they writhed beneath his burning lash, 
Then, with his frown of horror, chased them far. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF IRISH PRIDE. 
BY MRS, 8S, C. HALL. 


Harry O’Rearvon.—Parr II. 


Ir was one of those fine sunny mornings which, in the country, brings 
buds and butterflies to perfection ; and in town—no matter, be it capital 
or county—draws every beau and every belle into the streets and pro- 
menades. In London even, the very aristocrats look as if being aristo- 
crats gave them something to do, something to think about. In Dublin, 
the loungers, male and female, always appear as if any species of earthly 
employment would be a relief. The motion of the young men, as they 
move about the streets, is something between a lounge and a swagger: 
if you can understand my meaning, their idleness is intense. Up Col- 
lege-green, down Dame-street—up and down Grafton-street, again to 
College-green—again down Grafton-street—then up and down Sack- 
ville-street, again, and again, and again. If they have clubs they afford 
no novelty. There is no House of Commons—no opera—no concert ! 
Is it to be wondered at, then, that their naturally active temperament, 
kept in order by what they imagine fashion, sometimes boils over 
in a row, or evaporates in a “shindy’?? What else have they, accord- 
ing to their own expression, “ to keep them alive?’? Then the College 
youths—College boys, as they are most irreverently termed by their 
friends and companions—they effervesce occasionally ; and altogether, 
taking one month with another, there are a considerable number of mis- 
understandings, which give them something to talk about besides politics 
and religion. To an English stranger, the idleness of the Irish metro- 
polis has an extraordinary aspect. He wonders where, and by whom, 
business is conducted: he thinks within himself, that the greatest proof 
of the streets being never thronged, as in London, is the fact of the exe- 
crable conveyances (whose seats go flapping along like the inverted 
wings of a windmill) being able to drive with tolerable safety through 
the resorts of the “ beau monde.” He thinks the girls would be the 
most lovely creatures in the world, if they did not trip, and giggle, and 
stumble quite so much; and if they could but learn how to make their 
tuilettes with neatness and precision, he might pronounce them—perfect. 

The sun shone, as I have said, most brightly ; the young men lounged 
listlessly in its beams; and the young ladies tripped and giggled as they 
passed, or stared through the yo windows at some “ illigant muslins,”’ 
some “ darlint ribbons,” or “ rale English prints,”’ not to be known 
from “ French challis.”’ Grafton-street looked unusually gay. There 
were twelve or fourteen jaunting-cars swaying from one side of the street 
to the other, the drivers certainly not knowing or not caring which side 
was the right or which was the wrong. Now and then a private carriage 
rolled majestically on its way ; and a few phactons and a “ castle cab,” 
that would not disgrace Hyde Park, made the English lounger (for the 
English, too, can lounge) think of dear London. The genuine Orange- 
men grouped opposite the College-gate rejoicing exceedingly in the pro- 
spect, interrupted midway by the “ glorious and immortal”’ statue of 
their ugly, yet beloved, William. There it stood, the sun’s beams hot 
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upon its head; and one old gentleman descanted most eloquently upon 
the ** spirit and beauty ’’ of the royal deliverer, 

It is well to see Dublin on a fine day, when it is not raining or going 
to rain,—to stand just where those gentlemen stood —W estrmoreland- 
street extending in its magnificence to the right, and the Bank, once 
the Parliament House, flanked by its pure and beautiful columns, like 
a temple of the olden time, 

* T ask your pardon, Sir,” said a fine- looking peasant, touching his 
hat, and addressing one of the admirers of the King who I, according to 
the old toast, saved Ireland “ from P opery, slavery, and wooden shoes !” 
“ T ask your pardon ; but is that the image of King William 2?” 

* Yes, it is,”’ replied the que stioned, who was an English officer. 

_ You know well enough it is,” exclaimed a fire-cating “ college 
boy,’ * proud in the new distinction of his cap and robe, and brimful of 
Orange’ ism and bluster. 

“LT did not know, young geutleman,’’ replied the querist proudly. 
“If Thad known, I would not have troubled his honour there with ‘a 
question. Anyhow, when I did ask, I asked one who was old enough 
to understand, ‘and civil enough to answer. 

* Do you know who you are speaking to?” inquired the youth fiercely. 

“ 1 do not know who I am spe aking to,”’ replied the stranger; “ but 
I know who I am nof speaking to.’ 

** What, you scoundrel! what do you mean by that ?”’ said the young 
Hotspur, coming closely to the man. 

- 1 mean [Tam not speaking to a gentleman,” he replied calmly ; 
“and, like a good boy, stand out of my light; for though you are 
nothing but a straw, still I can’t see the image through 3 your black cap.’ 

Young Irish ge ntlemen are not in the habit of using much courtesy 
towards their inferiors; they are quick-tempered, and fond, like other 
youths, if they have authori ty, of showing it. In an instant the impru- 
dent boy struck the s spe ‘aker a blow on the face. It could not have 
injured the assailed, for he was much too strong and stout of frame to 
be affected by such a stroke; but it roused his spirit, and, considering 
the impetuosity of his nature, he deserved great credit for not re turning it. 
Twenty or five-and-twenty young men gathered round their companion, 
expecting that the stranger would have “ shown fight,” and the officer, 
as well as the elders of the party, stood between them; while the man 
who had been so grossly insulted, afier a brief mental struggle, looked 
at the lad, and, in a voice quivering with emotion, said— 

“ It is not your friends, my boy, hinders me from punishing you; but 
I'd be loth io strike a child as if he was a man, There’s as good 
blood in my veins, 1 make bould to say, as in yours. If any man thinks 
I deserved insult let him say so, and I'll talk to him, But as for you, 
poor child, I'd just like to have the w hipping of you for ten minutes 
with a nate furzebush, and be sure it w ea bring some of the foolish 
heat out of your silly head.” 

The coolness of this reply turned the tables in Paddy’s favour, and 
the English gentleman tock hold of the youngster’s arm, and almost 
forcibly walked him off down Grafton-street. 

“ This is the second row you have got into, to my knowledge, within 
a week, Edward,”” he said to the boiling youth, “ If you were my son, 
you should apologize to the man you have insulted.” 
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* What!” exclaimed the boy; “ apologize to that bogtrotter! How 
dare he ask if that was King William's statue? Whose else should it 
be? I suppose he wanted King Dan there instead.” 

* Very likely he would have no objection to such an exchange.” 

“Upon my word, uncle Leslie,” said the boy, “ it is quite shocking 
to hear you talk so quietly to such fellows, and about such things. If 
you were not my mother’s own brother [ should doubt your loyalty.” 

* Because I did not knock a stranger down for asking if that was 
King William’s image,” replied the officer, laughing. 

** Image !—image, indeed !” growled the tyro. 

“ Poor Ireland !? sighed the gentleman ; “ where nothing but disputes 
arise, where bitterness usurps the place of reason, and where parties 
are continually pitted against each other even in the public streets. 
Edward, I am ashamed of you, and ashamed of the state of the country. 
Why, if you committed such an assault as that in England, you wou , 
have been lodged in the station-house by this time. By the way, I 
ought not to have left that worthy country man of yours surrounded by 
that hopeful college gang; it certainly was a scandalous outrage not to 
know King William by intuition. There, go into that shop and get an 
ice; it will cool your blood, I hope. And when you are cool, Edward, 
why then I must speak to you again on this subject.” 

Colonel Leslie was glad that he returned so quickly; for there was 
something evidently more than usual going on in College- -green. Many 
persons had stopped, and the voices of sundry car and carriage drivers were 
heard in all the untaught and fiery eloquence e of Irish debate. This riot, 
however, had nothing to do with the former fray. The countryman 
might or might not have been further annoyed, according to the variable 
humour of the party who had witnessed the event I have mentioned ; 
but the loungers were in luck’s way that morning—not one, but two 
events had occurred to dispel ennui. The College boys had been debat- 
ing as to who the stranger could be that did not know King William ! 
Some declared he was a Shanavest ; others vouched for his being a Ca- 
ravat ; a little fellow, with sharp grey eyes and a snub nose, insinuated 
that he was Captain Rock ; while another declared that Captain Rock 
would not surely venture to dook even at King William! The object of 
this scrutiny was as careless about it “ as if, * to use little snub’s ex- 
pression, “he had been born a gentleman.” After looking as long as 
he pleased at the “ image,”’ he twirled his shillelagh in his hand, and 
walking on a few yards, ‘inquired of an elderly man, who was setting his 
watch by the Bank clock, “If them pillars were the Parliament House ?” 

The old gentleman started and smiled, while he repeated, 

* The Parliament-house! No, my friend, the Bank! the Bank!” 

* The Bank, I mean ; thank you, Sir,”’ replied the stranger. 

But before he finished his examination of that beautiful building there 
was a rumbling and acrashing in the street. A jaunting car, convey- 
ing two ladies on one side, and one on the other, had been run against 
by a species of machine happil yy unknown in any other part of the civil- 
ized world; it is called the Naul car, forasmuch as it trades between 
Naul and Dublin. How it managed to stray into College Green on that 
particular day I know not—for its destination was at the other side of 
the City. This specimen of Irish coach-building is drawn by two, or 
sometimes three, animals called horses, though as such they would not 
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be recognized in any other country upon earth: it ought to go on 
four wheels, but generally speaking one, if not two, of them are non- 
effective, and oblige their unfortunate companions to do double duty. 

The front part, intended for “ dacent passengers,” is a sort of outside 
car, where the people sit back to back, performing to their great discom- 
fort a species of jumping dos-a-dos, quite involuntary on their part, but 
to which custom seems to reconcile them in an extraordinary degree. 

This division of the machine has an awning over it, which serves cer- 
tainly to keep off a portion of the “ pelting of the pitiless storm ;”’ before 
this, the ragged driver is elevated on a piece of wood, directly over the 
tails of the horses; to the back of the dacent division is attached another 
compartment, without a cove ring of any kind, where people of all sorts 
sit, their backs bumping against the rail of what is called “ the well,” 
which is half filled with “a lock of hay;”? upon this a calf, or some 
young pigs, with a sufficient quantity of ducks or geese, ride uncon- 
sciously to market; behind this living lumber—for the tail of the Naul 
car is almost as long as that of a distinguishe d Lrishman—comes a car, 
or cart like a gigantic truck, going upon a wheel or wheels of its own, 
but attached to the miscellaneous machine by its shafts, and carrying 
luggage of various descriptions, with as much pomposity as if it really 
intended to convey it to its destination. 

This ponderous and unwieldy machine had push'd against the car 
which contained the ladies, and a violent concussion was of course the 
consequence ; the lady on the “ off”? side was fairly thrown out, while 
those next the Naul were in danger of being literally crushed to death : 
the drivers swore loudly at each other, and all the passengers screamed 
in concert. Both machines were instantly surrounded by persons of all 
ages and sexes, not knowing what to do to extricate the ladies, and yet 
fully sensible that if the horses moved nothing could save them. With 
the bound of a hunting leopard, the man who had inquired relative to the 
identity of King William sprang across the street, and in an instant 
comprehended the danger and understood how it could be averted. 

* OF with ve every one!’ he exclaimed to two old women, the only 
passengers who had stuck fast tothe Naul. “ Hurroo, old mother, 
never heed the geese! Now, hold the horses hard—that will do—I’ll 
have the linchpins out of these wheels, and upset it on this side in a jiffy. 
Don’t bother me, man,”’ he continued, as the driver commenced a re- 
monstrance as to his “ beautiful car being spilt in the street,’>—“ Don’t 
you see it’s the only chance for the ladies’ lives ?”’ 

The pins were not hard in; had they been so, his task could not have 
been so quickly performed : it was done in &@ moment: every one was so 
intent on watching the stranger’s operations, that they were not prepared 
for the rebound when the Naul car fell and gave freedom to the other,— 
it would have thrown the ladies off but for the coolness and presence of 
mind of their preserver,—and a loud and cordial shout from the quickly- 
assembled people rewarded the almost supernatural strength he exercised 
to compel the small machine to retain its equilibrium. 

* The danger’s over, ladies!’ he exclaimed to the almost fainting 
womcn. 

And as he so said, Colonel Leslie arrived on the spot. It was his 
sister and his niece who had been preserved by the stranger—the mother 
and sister of the boy whose hot-headed impetuosity had wounded a brave 
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and a proud spirit! The man wiped his brow, and was walking away, 
when Colonel Leslie called him back. 

‘“* Come to my house this evening,’ he said, placing his card in his 
hand, ‘ You are a noble fellow, and [ must know more about you.” 

When the evening came, the stranger presented himself at Colonel 
Leslie’s, and the first person he saw when fairly in the hall was the col- 
lege youth of the morning’s adventure. 

“Tam sure I beg your pardon, I do, with all my heart!’ he ex- 
claimed, running up with the same overboiling warmth which had 
whizzed over in a different way before. “ I beg your pardon—there, 
shake hands—you know I could not tell that you were going to save my 
mother and sister from the wheels of the Naul car; and I thought—but 
no matter, | am sure you have forgiven me—I know [ was very much 
to blame. There, walk into the breakfast- -room, Pil fetch you a 
Skreeching hot tumbler of punch, and, by the time you have drank it, 
Uncle Leslie will be ready to see you.’ 

And the warm, frank-hearted boy, who was never insolent or violent 
but when excited by the demon of party, danced out of the room, calling 
to all the inmates that “ the brave fellow who saved them this morning 
was come.”’ The stranger looked round the apartment and thought was 
it possible the rooms in “ the Castle’? could be grander! There are 
few persons brought up in an Irish village who have not some esta- 
blished favourite residence which is their standard of household perfec 
tion: they fancy that whatever is great and beautiful must be lke the 
lord’s, or the ’ squire’ s, or the clergyman’s. Their minds revert to it 
unconsciously—it is the perfection of their youth, and what perfection is 
like unto that ? 

Blessed, happy spot where my own childhood was passed! Years of 
mingled joy and sorrow, pain and pleasure, have flown since then. I 
have seen much that was splendid and celebrated in many lands; and 
yet, even now, when anything beautiful in nature or art comes before me, 
I find myself comparing what I see to what I saw there. It is very 
ridiculous, I know, and yet I cannot help it. In the Louvre, I remem- 
ber, a portrait painted by—I forget the name, but it was one of the won- 
ders of art—and my companion pointed it out to me as a chef d’@uvre, 
—the head of an old gentleman bent forward, one hand resting partially 
in the bosom of his coat, the flesh shaded but not obscured by an ela- 
borate ruffle ; it was a face, a dear old benevolent face to look upon and 
love. 

** Did you ever see such effect ?”? whispered my friend. 

“Yes, it is the repetition of a portrait hung in the dining-room at 
, one ——”’ 

‘€ You are ever thus,’”’ interrupted the gentleman ; “ you bring every- 
thing in the most absurd way to your remembrance of that place—it is 
too bad !” 

And so it is ;—and I have tutored my tongue not to speak of thoughts 
which for once would make it eloquent. I cannot see a stately high- 
backed chair without calling to mind those ranged with such precision 
along the pale gray walls of our old dining-room. When I examined the 
wonderful carvings at Petworth, which render the name of Gibbons 
immortal, the remembrance of our old carved sideboard, which in my 
childish days I thought magnificent, came full upon me, but I did not 
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say so—I remembered the picture at the Louvre, and held my tongue. 
It was but this morning I gathered some sweet flowers from my small 
garden—their perfume carned me back to the bank of the terrace-walk 
where I could walk over beds of violets white and blue. I never see 
an antique carriage, or a pair of sleek, well-fed, and venerable bays, 
without having a vision of old Frank’s “ turn-out,’ which now-a‘days 
in Hyde Park would excite almost as much attention as her Royal 
Highness the Princess Victoria. Oh, those clear visions of what we 
loved and what we were in childhood! How sweet they are, and how 
distinct! How very blue were the blue waves that washed the rocks 
which guarded that domain—guarded it from foreign foes, but not from 
sad mismanagement—the canker of the country which lives and preys 
upon its vitals! The sunsets, too !—how gloriously they laved the sea 

with gold—gold and purple, touching the clouds with that transparent 
brightness which painters cannot imitate! I never see a sunset now but 
1 sigh and think of those I witnessed then. 

This is sad prosing, nor would I have yielded to it, but that | 
trace the same train of feeling in the poor stranger. He gazed on the 
fine furniture—his eye wandered from the carved book-cases to the 
carved chairs, from them to the fine picture-frames, until at last his gaze 
fixed upon a drawing—a simple drawing —a girl sitting ata cottage-door, 
her foot upon the bar of a spinning-wheel: it was as faithful a repre- 
sentation of an Irish cottage as if M‘Clise had held the pencil. He 
stood and gazed at it until his eyes dimmed, and then he wiped away the 
tears with the sleeve of his coat, and looked again, until his reverie was 
interrupted by his former antagonist, and the skreeching tumbler. 

“ Sit down,” said Colonel Leslie, whe entered soon after, “ tell me your 
name; and tell me also if I can serve you—and how. You showed more 
temper, more good temper, I confess, than L expected from an Irishman, 
and your presence of mind far exceeds what I imagined any person like 
you could possess.’ 

The stranger coloured at this equivocal compliment, while he replied 
that “ his name was O’Reardon, that he wanted to better his fortune,— 
that it wasn’t by striking a boy he expected ever to show good temper, 
and that, as to presence of mind, he thought it could live as snug under 
a frieze coat as under an English cloth.’ 

There was a manliness in his bearing while he spoke which pleased 
Colonel Leslie: it was more upright, move straight-forward than the 
usual manner of the Irish peasant, whose servility is often little more 
than a cloak for cunning, and he thought he had got hold of a new 

reading of the Irish character; he was not exactly right, it was only the 

old one with the variations which circumstances and temperament oc- 
easion. There are no people in the world whose general features so 
resemble each other as the Irish. 


* And how would you wish to better your fortune, my good friend ?”’ 


inquired the Colonel, after a pause, 


Our old acquaintance looked at him and smiled; it was a difficult 
question to answer. 

“ You see, Sir,’’ he said at last, “ I am of an old and rather a high 
family, and though I am forced (through the badness of the times) to 
earn my bread, still I should not like to do anything to disgrace my 
people.”” 
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‘Certainly, certainly,’ repeated Colonel Leslie, ‘“‘ nothing more natu- 
ral or proper; but honest industry is a credit, not adisgrace. Have you 
then many relations ? ”’ 

7 “No, Sir, none that are not far off, except an old mother—God bless 
ver 0 °° 

** Because you spoke of not disgraci ing your people.”’ 

“Yes, Sir, those who went before me.’ 

“Went before you!”’ repeated the English Colonel, rather puzzled as 
to Harry’s exact meaning. 

“Ay, Sir, were before me on earth, and are gone before me to heaven, 
please _— Sn 

“Oh! yes, I understand you now. Have you ever been in service f 
service of a any description ; i mean as steward or valet.’ 

‘** No, Sir,” replied Harry, his heart swelling within him ; “never, no 
one belonging to me ever came to that.’’ 

“Oh! then service is not your object. Well, then what say you, will 
you enlist? | am sure you w ‘ould soon be a sergeant, for you are both 
cool and brave.” 

‘Thank you, Sir, but that would not quite suit me either ; J should 
not like (asking your pardon) to wear even the King’s livery.’ 

Colonel Leslie looked at Harry in silent astonishment—he ars not 
quite make him out; a poor man, evidently not of the upper class, yet 
objecting to earn a livelihood in two honest, and in the Colonel’s opinion 
not discreditable, callings. 

“Then what do you desire ?”’ he asked, ‘I should like to serve you, 
but hardly know how. J feel grateful for your forbearance towards my 
uephew, your preservation of my sister.” He put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out his purse. 

© Thank you, Sir,”’ said the countryman, replying to the movement, 
“but I do not want that yet ; a gentleman’s word like yours would go a 
great way. I have no one but God and your honor to look to, and He 
has already raised me a friend where I had no right to expect it; all I 
want is employment such as I can take; if I had people to look to me 
the case would be changed, but I have not : as I said before, I have only 
God and you.” 

* You have another person whom you have not counted on, and whom 
I regret to say your countrymen, individually considered, rarely look to, 
I mean yourself!” said Colonel Leslie. 

* What can a poor fellow do in a great place like this without friends ?”’ 
replied Q’Reardon. 

“Do not mistake me,’’ answered Colonel Leslie, “ I have no desire to 
withdraw my offer of assistance; L only wish to convince you that if 
Irishmen depended more on themselves and less upon others, it would be 
one great step towards success; you acted to-day from the impulse of 
your own feelings, did you not?” 

“You spoke the true word there, anyhow,’ replied Harry, looking 
modestly down on the carpet. 

“W all my good friend, if you always did so you would get on famously.”’ 

O’ Reardon smiled, while he said “ Not always, Sir; my feelings have 
got me into many scrapes. The worst was when I hurled a gauger into 
a marl hole, thirty feet deep, and left him there!” 

“ My God!” exclaimed the Englishman, “did you murder him ‘’’ 
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“Oh ! no murder at all, Sir, I only threw him over, and I know he got 
out—for a reason I had ; he'd have sworn his life against me at the next 
assizes, only he was afraid of the country !’ Colonel Leslie threw up 
his eyes at the idea of a country being in such a state that a man 
dare not swear to the truth, and felt again convinced of the difficulty 
of legislating for a people—even the bettermost sort of whom either 
pursued the madman’s course, and argue right from wrong principles ; 
or the idiot’s, arguing wrong from right ones. 

He had not been long enough in Ireland to learn that im those days 
gaugers were as much hunted as tythe-proctors are in the present. 

* Will you then,” said Colonel Leslie, shifting his ground,—thinking 
doubtless he had better let the fee/ing question alone,—* Will you then 
tell me exactly what you want? ” 

‘** T would manage a gentleman's farm as a sort of agent like; T would 
go into a merchant’s house and keep books.”’ 

* You can read and write then ?”’ interrupted the Colonel. 

* Thank God, 1 can, Sir, though I say it myself, and well ; or T would 
tutor young gentlemen, teach them English and the like, and a trifle of 
Latin.” 

* You wish, in fact, for the situation of a gentleman ?” said the Colonel. 

“ What else, Sir! no one belonging to me ever thought of any other; 
and why should I demean myself?” 

“T really fear you are not suited for what you have mentioned, and, 
under any circumstances, such situations are difficult to be obtained : 
however I will try.” 

Colonel Leslie, like the generality of his countrymen, kept his word ; 
he did try, and he did succeed to his own satisfaction, but not quite to 
Harry’s, who at the end of three months dispatched a letter, of which 
the following is an exact copy, to his mother. 


“My dear mother,—I told you in my last of the luck I had, and how 
Colonel Leslie got me toa merchant’s, where, mother, your son was to 
do as he was bid, and learn trade ; for trade it is, for all their boasting ; 
I was to write out bills, and make parcels, and so I did, and my hand- 
writing was greatly praised, and from eight in the morning till any time 
at night, there I was stuck up upon a high stool in a place darker than 
our cow-shed, until my heart ached and my eyes grew sore for want of 
the light of heaven; and the air, mother, would poison a chimney-sweep : 
but it is not that only that has come over me ; if you but knew how I 
miss the sun and the smell of the fresh hay, and the blessing of my Nn 
mother, and the respect of the neighbours. Still | knew what I 
though I did not quite know what | was coming to. 

“‘] bore it all, though my back was growing like the bow of a bill- 
hook, until a messenger left, and then the master asked me fo carry out 
parcels : now, mother, I might have done it if a born gentleman had 
asked it, because no one knows me here ; but who do you think the mer- 
chant is? A tinker’s son! 

“T could not stomach it, so I left with about forty thirteens in my 
pocket, and the anger of the only friend I had in the world: I don’t know 
how it is, but the English have mighty quecr notions, so shocking fond of 
money, and have no feeling for those who have nothing to be proud of 
but the drop of blood in their veins. Colonel Leslie does not say 80; but 
Iam sure he thinks me an empty fool! Still, mother, dears 1 am your 
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own child, not on account of the folly, but the pride: sure they’d have 
flesh and blood the same as a stone, to be trod on ; but keep a good heart, 
mother, I’m off for Liverpool to-morrow morning, and the world’s before 
me, and my life is young! Do any remember me now? Do you ever 
see little Moyna Roden ? . 
** My dear Mother, till death, 
* T am your affectionate, dutiful Son. 
* Dublin, I’m thinking, is much as you left it thirty years ago.” 


When Harry arrived in Liverpool, he presented two letters of intro- 
duction which he had obtained—one was to a grocer, the other to a 
builder: but Harry would neither weigh out figs nor carry a hod ; how 
could the grocer or builder serve him? He stood upon his pride ; but 
at length his limbs failed him, and he stared starvation in the face 
until it nearly out-stared him. Poor Harry! it was a trial he could ill 
brook ; for he was not of an idle disposition, and he could suill less 
endure to be classed with the mere Irish, whose conduct in England is, 
in nine cases out of ten, anything but creditable to their country. And 
here I would entreat my English friends not to judge of the real charac- 
ter of the Irish by the specimens they too often meet with ; the worst 
ey leave their own country, and imbibe vices which are easily 
acquired, while virtues, more difficult both to gain and practise, are 
beyond their reach. In their own land, they are cote more. civil 
and obliging than they are in England—more upright, too, and kind 
to each other. They throw off the restraint which their priests com- 
mand in [reland, and having experienced the harshness, and become 
emancipated from the only law whose legitimacy ray ever acknowledge, 
they are very unlikely to take up any other, much less one they have 
been taught to hate in their youth. If Harry was uncomfortable in the 
confined room of a Dublin office, what must he have suffered from the 
atmosphere where a dozen human beings were crowded together in a 
wretched cellar or heated garret! His feelings, poor fellow, were suf- 
ficiently bitter, when he thought of the green fields and freedom of his 
dear home; compelled to plsdae even the white waistcoat—pretty 
Moyna’s gift—and to herd with the lowest of the low, who hated him 
because he was unlike themselves. After undergoing nearly a month 
of this severe discipline, his pride for the time began to give way, and 
he would have accepted any employment to save him from starvation. 
** Sure nobody knows me,” quoth our adventurer, “ and it ’ill never 
travel home; and I’m thinking if it did, none of the neighbours would 
believe that Harry O’Reardon and his pride had parted compat 7 
Still the fates were against him; it was in vain that he applied to 
grocers, cheesemongers, and master bricklayers—those who had known 
him before knew his pride: the English cannot sympathise with any 
pride but that of wealth ; and those to whom he was a stranger did not 
require assistance. He haunted the neighbourhood of the dock-yards, 
but employment he could not procure. Poor Harry! the person he 
most frequently thought of was his own Moyna—the love that lives 
through adversity is love indeed ! 

He wandered one morning along the London-road, beating the green 
hedges with his stick, and whistling—not from want of thought, but 
through thoughtfulness—a sort of musical accompaniment set by sad- 
June.—voL, XLVI. NO. CLXXXVI. N 
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ness, when he was aroused from his musing by an accident, which from 
his position he distinctly saw. A gentleman driving a phaeton per- 
sisted, very properly, in keeping to his own side of the road, while a 
servant, driving an Irish jaunting-car (luckily an empty one), kept perti- 
naciously to the wrong, and thus a concussion ensued between the meeting 
vehicles. Harry was the only person in sight, and was called upon 
simultaneously by both parties to witness the event. 

The gentleman was a quiet, resolute Englishman. The servant, a 
boisterous Irishman; evidently more newly caught than even our frend 
Harry. 

“ T was on my own side of the way,” said the gentleman, “ and you 
drove directly against me.” 

** T was at the same side of the way as you, | own—I’ll own to that,” 
replied Paddy; “ but, sure, wasn’t the road wide enough? Wasn’t it 
us easy for you to turn upit as me?! Sure I left the whole road to you, 
and shes more did you want? ‘To be turning me off the taste of way I 
had, and J so long on it!” 

** What do you mean by being / ng Ov it? and what has that to do 

with your being on the wrong side?” said the gentleman. 

“Sure ye can’t deny you just left Liverpool, and I’m on the road 
from Birmingham since Tuesday; and my master says, says he, * Mick,’ 
says he, ‘ whatever you do, keep to the right side,’ and I done his bid- 
ding, in spite of every thing said to me as I came along, and sorra a 
thing happened me till now.” 

* You hear, my good man,” said the gentleman, folding up the dash- 
leather of his phac ton, Which the step of the car had torn to pieces, and 
appealing to Harry O’Reardon ; “ you hear he confesses he kept to the 
wrong side of the road?” 

* | confess to no such thing,.’’ exclaimed the irritated driver; “ I 
say I kept to the right side, aud I maintain it.”” The gentleman smiled 
conte mpty ously. 

“A magistrate will settle it, that’s all, my fine fellow, and teach you 
what I suppose no Irishman ever learned yet—the right from the 
w r ng. 4 

‘ A magistrate !’’ exclaimed the youth, “ why, thin, sure it isn *t for 

a bit of a scratch like that you'd be coming the law over us; and as to 
hartad faith, Sir, I’m noways more knowing than my countrymen— 
so I can’t learn.’ 

At this moment two policemen came up, aud without any further 
parley, the English gentleman consigned the mistaken driver to their 
custody. 

“ Won't you listen to rason !’’ shouted Paddy ; ‘* won't you listen to 
rason? Set your bit of a scratch against mine—my master’s, | mean ; 
look at the damage done by your car to mine—see the step of the beau- 
tiful craythur all scrawled and riz, and it on its way as a present to 
master’s own sister. To take the law of me for nothing! Well, faith, 
maybe it’s enough of it you'd have before you die, plaze God— after my 
fair offer, too' Well, the blessed Vi irgin send me safe home! Afther 
that--Oh! Mick Toole, Mick Toole, to think you, or one belonging to 
you, should ever come to a coort of justice !—Oh! to think of my being 
tansthered after this manner !’’ 

But his appeal was in vain ; the gentleman cared much less about the 
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damage done to his carriage than for the necessity of proving that he was 
right by being on the def? side of the road, and insisted on Harry O'Rear- 
don accompanying him back to Liverpool. Harry had his national preju- 
dice also against a ** coort”’ of justice, but he went with a hope that it 
might lead to something; that as a car brought a little luck to him in 
Dublin, a car might bring him “a trifle more”? in Liverpool. When he 
entered the otlice the magistrate was occupied in investigating a burglary 
that had been committed in a private house the night before; two young 
women and a man were placed in the dock, one of the females was 
weeping bitterly, the other stood by her side apparently quite uncon- 
cerned, quite heedless of the proceedings. The case had been brought 
home to the man and the woman whose eflroutery so disgusted the ma- 
gistrate ; it was the old story over again : the hardened creature had been 
some time connected with a gang of thieves, and had introduced one of 
them o¢casionally into her master’s house as her brother. One night he 
managed to conceal himself in the house, and perpetrate (with the as- 
sistance of his accomplice) a very complete robbery; as I have stated, 
their guilt was sufficiently proved, and they were committed for trial ; 
and then the magistrate asked the trembling, wec ping girl what she had 
to say in her detence, as there was every reason to believe she was an 
accessory after the fact. She withdrew her hands from her face, and, 
looking with an imploring countenance towards the judge, she replied, 

“God! he knows, my Lord, | am as imnocent as the child just born.” 

How the voice shrilled through Harry! The strong man trembled like 
a wounded bird, he could neither speak nor move; he stretched forward, 
but he could not see her face, his eyes felt hardened im their sockets, and 
he would scarcely sufier himself to breathe; he longed to rush to her 
side, but his feet were rooted to the earth ; again he heard her sobbings— 
it was Moyna! A mist obstructed his sight, the court turned round and 
round, he could not hear what the magistrate saul, but, when she again 
spoke, the tones of her beloved voice smote upon bis heart. 

‘* | can’t prove it, my Lord, to man; but if your honour will have pe 
tience with a poor girl away from her own country, maybe the Almighty 
would make it clear to you for the sake of the thruth.” 

The magistrate was of a kindly nature, he had not been long in office, 
and he did listen. 

“ Please your honour, I felt lonely at home and didn’t get my health 
well, so our minister’s daughter (please your honour, though Pm an 
Irishwoman I’m a Protestant) said to me, ‘ Moyna,’ said she, ‘I’m 
going to Wales for two months, and if you like I will take you as my 
maid instead of one of my father’s servants, for you’re handy with the 
needle 3 

‘* Never mind that,” said the magistrate, * but come to the point at 
once.” 

‘‘ She was coming to the point, your worship,” said the Liverpool 
court-jester, “she had just got hold of the needle.” 

The magistrate smiled and frowned, and Harry O’Reardon thought 
the punster the greatest brute the Aluighty had ever created ; how hos- 
tidly does @ pun rasp aguinst agitated feelings ! 

‘J came with hes, your honour, but I didn’t get much good of the 
change of air; there was a heaviness in me, and a weight over my; heart,” 
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“ Young woman, young woman,”’ ‘interrupted the magistrate, “I don't 
sit here to hear about girls’ hearts.”’ 

**] ask your honour’s pardon then,” she replied, curtseying, “ but it’s 
in the fault all through, and [ can’t get on without it.” 

**Go on,” said the magistrate, and though he smiled he did not then 
frown. 

“ Thank your honour, Miss Dalrymple (she’s own cousin to the great 
Sir Hugh Dalrymple) heard of an aunt of hers that was dying in France, 
and it was her duty to go to her; but the weakness and the pain in my heart 
hindered me of travelling, and so I stayed in the lodging the good young 
lady took for me, waiting till she’d come back, and she had not been 
gone a week when a change for the better came over me, and the woman 
L lodged with recommended me to Mr. Maberley’s, (God help us, we 
little know what’s before us!) and there I had to wait on two young ladies, 
kind and good they were to me ; the worst thing I ever got from them 
was a smile, and the hardest word a blessing. And oh! Sir, do you think 
I could injure those, who, though I was a stranger, were hke parents 
to me ?”’ 

** Assertion is no proof,” said the magistrate, “€go on with your story. 
You saw the misconduct of your fellow servant, did you not: dade 

“Please your honour I saw nothing that I could call misconduct, be- 
lieving as I did that that man was her brother. I thought once or twice 
to myself how fortunate she was in having a brother so fond of her, and 
| told her so.’ 

“You slept with your fellow servant, did you not : Lia 

“T lay in the same bed with her, Sir, but it’s little I trouble sleep, for 
that pain in my heart often comes upon me in the night, and maybe I 
don’t close an eye till the morning.’ 

“It has been clearly proved,’’ said the magistrate, “ that on the night 
in question, when it was nearly twelve, that unfortunate girl got out of 
her chamber window, which opened on the leads, walked along those 
leads to another window, which fastened on the outside, and entered the 
stable loft where she had concealed her pretended brother, remained 
there a few minutes, and then both entered by the window she had at 
first opened. You say you do not sleep soundly, how then could all this 
have taken place without your knowledge ? ” 


“Please your honour,” replied the girl blushing burning crimson, 

** please your honour, I was not in it.’ 

“ What! what do you mean ?”’ inquired the magistrate, whom she had 
evidently deeply interested, “ what do you mean ? were you not in the 
house, in your room that night ?”’ 


“ Part of the night, please } your honour, I was in the house, and pert, 
that part, I was not.’ 


Harry O’Reardon felt a cold dew burst upon his temples, and his 
heart rew faint. 

“* Here’s depravity !’’ exclaimed the magistrate. ‘ A young woman 
confesses with all the apparent innocence and modesty in the world that 
she is out of her master’s house at twelve o’clock at night, in such a 
place as Liverpool. What is the world come to! But go on—go on ; 
and mind—mind you speak the truth—the entire truth.” 


“ Sir,” said Moyna, looking perplexed, and yet dignified, “ I have 
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done nothing to be ashamed of—and my mother, on her dying bed, 
could say (though it’s little, thank God, she knows where I’m standing 
this blessed day) that I never told a lie in my life. The same window 
that my fellow-servant got out of, as your honour says,—for I did not 
see her,—-I had stolen from with a bating heart, when it wanted a 
quarter to twelve ; but for no harm, your honour—no harm in life!” 

‘** Where did you go to?” 

Moyna blushed still more deeply than before. 

“Jd rather not tell, plase your honour, for you won't get at the 
sense of it, or have any sort of belief in it—only maybe laugh at me 
altogether.’ 

** Sense belief repeated the man of justice, shaking his wig, 
which doubtless felt insulted at its divination being questioned ; * this 
is impertinent. Ifyou do not tell I shall commit you for trial.”’ 

Moyna paled, and then looked up to his face with a sweetly serious 
expression of countenance, which seemed to say, “ Could you do it?” 
She then spoke in a low and trembling tone. 

“ Why, then, first of all (saving your presence), I tied my garters 
across in three knots, and laid them under my head, where they are 
still—the head of the bed, | mean, if it has not been disturbed—and 
Ellen was lying fast asleep at the same time, at least so I thought— 
then I slipped on my clothes, and took care not to look at the glass, 
though the lamp. furenint the window made it as light as day; and I 
stepped out of the window, taking my three handsful of flax-seed in my 
apron, and a little bottle full of cold water in my hand. Your honour 
kuows the back of Mr. Maberley’s house faces the churchyard ; so I 
walked along the leads, and let myself down into it, as the three-quarter 
chimes were going. I then walked three times round the churchyard, 
and told over the charm, while I threw the seed,—not, plase your 
honour, that I have any great faith in it, and my father would be very 
mad with me if he thought I gave way to a thing of the sort; but some- 
how when the mind’s not easy—your honour can think of yourself— 
you take to anything, however small, that gives a morsel of hope ;— 
then the clock struck, and I took a mouthful of cold water, and—your 
honour may believe me or not as you think fit and right—but as I 
walked for the second time round the church—your honour knows the 
corner that turns to the street—there 

Her voice, which was so very low that but for the intense silence in the 
court it could not have been at all heard, now sank into a whisper, and 
she trembled so exceedingly that one of the people offered her a glass of 
water. 

“ Plase your honour,” she continued, when a little revived— 

*€ plase your honour, I'll never try to work a charm of ‘a Hallow-eve 
night again! It may come and go for me for ever! I’m done with it! 
for there he stood in company with another man at the corner, looking 
over the church wall “1 

“He! Who?” interrupted the magistrate—* one of the burglars ? 
housebreakers ?”” 

“ Oh no,”’ said Moyna, clasping her hands energetically, ‘* he’s no- 
thing of that sort, nor never was, nor one belonging to him—never— 
never—never ! Him I was thinking of, your honour, to my sorrow and 
my shame, is now to be forced to save my character, by owning to my 
foolishness in an English court of justice !”” 
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** Moyna! Moyna!”’ exclaimed Harry O’Reardon, rushing forward, 
and overturning a policeman by the energy of his mov ements ; “ Moyna, 
lay no blame to the charm, for it was me you saw! Me yne, was it not 
me you thought of?” 

The English assembly caught Harry's enthusiasm at the very moment 
that he caught Moyne to his bosom; and the English gentleman, who 

would not yield the eighth of an inch of his right to the correct side of 
the road, felt his eves uncomfortably moist and misty. After the lapse 
of a few minutes, O’ Reardon glance ‘ed from Moyna’s beautiful face to his 
own thread-bare coat, and desiring that no shadow of suspicion should 
for- a moment rest upon her, he drew himself up and addressed the ma- 
gistrate. 

*€ Plase vour honour, | was uncomfortable last night in my bed, and 
I don’t deny but I thought a good deal of the different way L used to 
spend Holly-eve, and so 1 got up and dressed myself, and as it was a fine 
night I wandered down to the near churchyard, and at the far corner of 
the wall I saw a policeman looking over it; and as I hada small ac quaint- 
ance with him I asked him what he was hokinn at, and he told me he 
had been for ever so long watching a young woman who kept going 
round and round the churchyard. And then I looked over, little think- 
ing who it was; and as the lamp shone on me, she saw me distinctly 
enough, for when she came opposite she screamed, but before the police- 
man could get over to her she had disappeared.” 

* Can you tell me what policeman witnessed this 2’? inquired the ma- 
gistrate ; “ because, if Moyna was really in the churchyard at the hour 
the robbery was committed, and engaged in the foolish superstitions 
that have been described, there is not even presumptive evidence against 
her.”’ 

** T saw her,’’ said the officer O’Reardon had tumbled over; “TI was 
on duty, your worship, and observed her before this man came and spoke 
tome. I thought she was crazed at first; but there's no being up to 
the ways of these wild Mirish. ‘The next time,’ he added, turning to 
O’ Reardon, “ that you intend to walk over a man, it would be as well 
that you pulled the nails out of your brogues. 

“ [ feel it my duty to state thus publicly,” said Mr. Maberley, who 

was present, “ so pe rtectly convinced am | of Moyna’s innocence, ‘that ! 
am quite willing she should remain at my house until Miss Dalrymple’ < 
returu, We must, however, cure her of her superstition, and inquire 
into the character of the apparition that distured her midnight walk. 
The Liverpool churchvyards are not, I fear, as safe for those excursions as 

the Irish ones.’ 

Moyna blushed, and cried, and curtsied, but was too much over- 
powered by her mingled feelings to speak. Harry remained in court to 
give his evidence, and felt, notwithstanding his threadbare coat, as if 
his star had passed the horizon. I hope he was right. 
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SUBJECTS FOR PICTURES, 
BY L. F. LL. 


What seek I here to gather into words ? 
The scenes that rise before me as I turn 
The pages of old times. A word—a tame— 
Conjures the past before me, till it grows 
More actual than the present: that—I see 
But with the common eyes of daily life, 
Imperfect and impatient; but the past 

Out of imagination works its truth, 

And grows distinet with poetry. 


I. 
PETRARCH’s DREAM. 

Rosy as a waking bride 
By her royal lover's side, 
Flows the Sorgia’s haunted tide 

Through the laurel grove,— 
Through the grove which Petrarch gave, 
All that can escape the grave— 

Fame, and song, and love. 


He had left a feverish bed 

For the wild flowers at his head, 

And the dews the green leaves shed 
O’er his charmed sleep: 

From his hand had atoyp'd the scroll 

To which Virgil left his soul 
Through long years to keep. 


Passion on that cheek had wrought, 
Its own paleness had it brought ; 
Passion marks the lines of thought : 
We must feel to think. 
Care and toil had flung their shade 
Over that bright head, now laid 
By the river’s brink. 


Youth that, like a fever, burns ; 
Struggle, scorning what it earns ; 
Knowledge, loathing as it learns : 
Worn and wasted heart ! 
And a song whose secrets are 
In its innermost despair ;— 
Such the poet’s part ! 


But what rises to efface 
Time's dark shadows from that face ? 
Doth the heart its image trace 
In the morning dream ? 
Yes ; it is its light that shines 
Faf amid the dusky pines, 
By the Sorgia’s stream. 


) Flowers up-springing, bright and sweét, 
. At the pressure of their feet, 
As the summer came to greet 
Each white waving hand. 
Round them kihdles the dark air : 
Golden with their golden hair, 
Glide a lovely band. 
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Spirits, starry Spirits, they, 

That attend the radiant day, ' 

When the freed soul burst the clay 
Of its prison wall: 

Distant visions they appear ; 

For we only dream of, here, 
Things etherial. 


But one glideth gently nigh, 

Human love within her eye,— 

Love that is too true to die,— 
That is heaven's own. 

Let the angel's first look dwell 

Where the mortal loved so well, 
Ere yet life was flown. 


To that angel-look was given 
All that ever yet from heaven 
Purified the earthly leaven 
Of a beating heart. 
She hath breathed of hope and love, 
As they warm the world above ;— 
She must now depart. 


Aye, I say that love bath power 

On the spirit’s dying hour, 

Sharing its immortal dower, 
Mastering its doom : 

For that fair and mystic dream 

By the Sorgia’s hallow ‘d stream, 
Kindled from the tomb, 


Il, 


Tus BaNnQvuet or ASPASIA AND PRRICLES. 


Waken'd by the small white fingers, 
Which its chords obey, 
On the air the music lingers 
Of a low and languid lay 
From a soft Ionian lyre ;— 
Purple curtains hang the walls, 
And the dying daylight falls 
O'er the marble pedestals 
Of the pillars that aspire, 
In honour of Aspasia, 
The bright Athenian bride. 


There are statues white and solemn, 
Olden gods are they ; 

And the wreath'd Corinthian column 
Guardeth their array. 

Lovely that acanthus wreath, 
Drooping round the graceful girth : 
All the fairest things of earth, 

Art's creations have their birth— 

Sull from love and death. 

They are gather'd for Aspasia, 
The bright Athenian bride. 
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There are gold and silver vases 
Where carved victories shine ; 
While within the sunlight blazes 
Of the fragrant Teian wine, 
Or the sunny Cyprian isle. 
From the garlands on each brow 
Take they early roses now ; 
And each rose-leaf bears a vow, 
As they pledge the radiant smile 
Of the beautiful Aspasia, 
The bright Athenian bride. 


With the spoils of nations splendid 
Is that stately feast ; 

By her youthful slaves attended— 
Beauties from the East, 

With their large black dewy eyes. 
Though their dark hair sweeps the ground, 
Every heavy tress is wound 
With the white sea-pearl around ; 

For no queen in Persia vies 

With the proud Aspasia, 
The bright Athenian bride. 


One hath caught mine eye—the fairest ; 
‘Tis a Theban girl: 
Though a downcast look thou wearest, 
And nor flower nor pearl 
Winds thy auburn hair among : 
With a white, unsandalld foot, 
Leaning languid on thy lute, 
Weareth thy soft lip, though mute, 
Smiles yet sadder than thy song. 
Can grief come nigh Aspasia, 
The bright Athenian bride ? 


On an ivory couch reclining 
Doth the bride appear ; 
In her eyes the light is shining, 
For her chief is near ;— 
And her smile grows bright to gaze 
On the stately Pericles, 
Lord of the Athenian seas, 
And of Greece's destinies. 
Glorious, in those ancient days, 
Was the lover of Aspasia, 
The bright Athenian bride. 


Round her small head, perfume-breathing 
Was a myrtle stem, 

Fitter for her bright hair's wreathing 
Than or gold or gem ; 

For the myrtle breathes of love. 
O’er her cheek, so purely white, 
From her dark eyes came such light 
As is, on a summer night, 

With the moon above. 

Fair as moonlight was Aspasia, 
The bright Athenian bride. 
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These fair visions have departed, 
Like a poet's dream, 
Leaving us pale and faint-hearted 
By lifes common stream, 
Whence all lovelier light hath fled. 
Not so: they have left behind 
Memory to the kindling mind, 
With bright fantasies combined. 
Still the poet's dreain is fed 
By the beauty of Aspasia, 
The bright Athenian bride, 


Il. 
Rien2t showing Nina tHe Tome or ars Broruer. 


It was hidden in a wild wood 
Of the larch and pine ; 
It had been unto his ehildhood 
Solitude and shrine,— 
There he dream‘d the hours away 
On the boughs the wood-dove hoverd, 
With her mournful song: 
And the ¢round with moss was cover'd, 
Where a small brook danced along 
Like a fairy child at play. 
Thither did Rienzi bring 
The loved and lovely one ; 
There was the stately Nina wood, 
There was she won. 


Reeds and water-flags were growing 
By the green morass ; 
While the fresh wild flowers were blowing 
In the pleasant grass, 
Cool, and sweet, and very fair. 
Though the wild wind planted them 
With a careless wing, 
Yet kind Nature granted them 
All the gifts of Spring. 
Nought they needed human care. 
They grew lovelier in the looks 
Of that lovely one; 
While the Roman maid was woo'd, 
While she was won. 


In the pines, a soft bewailing 
Surrd the fringed leaves, 
Like a lute whose song is failing, 
Loving, while it grieves 
So to die upon the wind, : 
Ivy garlanded the laurel, 
Drooping mournfully ; 
Poet—warrior— read the moral 
Of the vietor’s tree, 
Lonely still amid its kind ! 
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Yet what dreams of both are blent 
In the soft tale now begun, 

Which the radiant Nina woo'd, 
And whieh Nina wot. 


There a cypress raised to heaven 
Its sepulchral head, 
Like a stately column given 
By the summer to the déad ; 
There the young Rienzi slept. 
In that grave his brother laid him, 
‘Neath the evening star ; 
While revenge and sorrow made him 
What earth's great ones are ; 
Long, drear vigils there he kept. 
Now a sweeter one was lit 
By the setting sun ; 
While that lady bright was woo'd, 
While she was won, 


By the grey cross o'er his brother, 
By his heart’s first care, 
Did Rienzi ask another 
In that heart to share. 
To that maiden’s feet he brought 
All his early youth's affection, 
All his early years ; 
All whose tender recollection 
Only speaks in tears. 
Thus to share his soul he sought: 
All life’s loveliest feeling’ grew 
Round that lovely one ; 
Thus was the bright Nina woo'd, 
Thus was she won. 


Ah! the glorious mind's aspiring 
Needeth some repose— 
Some sweet object for desiring, 
Where its wings may close. 
Wrapp'd in purple shadows, Romé 
Rose afar off like a vision— 
Stately, dark, and high; 
But a softer one had risen 
‘Neath that twilight sky. 
While the full heart found a home, 
There were mighty words and hopes 
Shared with bis beloved one ;— 
Thus was the bright Nina woo ‘A, 
Thus was she won. 
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LIBERTY AND SLAVERY IN AMERICA.* 


BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 


Tre state of religion in the United States is a difficult and dangerous 
subject to touch upon; yet it cannot be wholly omitted even in a hasty 
and fugitive sketch. The zealous, the bigoted, and the hypocritie are 
rancorous or severe in proportion to the extent of the impressions stamped 
on weak or enthusiastic minds, or of danger to the worldly interests of the 
traders in sanctity. However, as I sincerely respect the creed of every 
“true man,” his forms and ceremonies, so long as they continue merely 
spiritual, and only meddle with the spurious trappings attached to it by 
human depravity and folly, Ihave but to hope for, or dispense with, in- 
dulgence. 

At the period when America acquired her independence, intolerance had 
disappeared from every country where the slightest portion of political hberty 
had been enjoved, and religious freedom had too equally divided the people 
into sects, to allow any one to assume a predominant power. Had such a 
state of things oce curred a century or two earlier, one-half would have 
butehered the other. eiies now enjoys more religious freedom than ever 
fell to the lot of Christian man ; notwithstanding there exists a large portion 
of that intolerance which springs from ignorance and imbecility, united 
with brutality, she eujoys the circulation of the seriptures to an extent 
that ought to prove exceedingly grateful even to a Roden or a Bexley: 
and yet as if to show the futility of human wisdom, and the weakness of 
human efforts, the result has not tended to the extension of faith, or the 
improvement of morals. But in faet the state of society is caused by such 
: complication of causes and events, as no man can trace uninterruptedly to 
their effeets, without the aid of imagination; and as I prefer the smallest 
portion of truth to the most ingenious systems and conjectures, 1 shall con- 
tent myself with deseribing the state of things, as far as my observation and 
information extended, and giving the causes whenever they appear obvious. 

In remote or infant settlements people take religious instruction as it 
offers, or as it suits—-starvation or repletion ; but in the ancient settlements, 
and more particularly in New England, it is considered a matter required by 
prudence, good taste, and fashion, if not by stronger feelings, for every father 
of a family, or man of business, to attach himself to some congregation. The 
more conspicuous lis situation, the more imperative the rule; and none can 
be exempt but those “who hang loose on society ;"" who are independent in 
their circumstances, and have none to whom they want to show an example. 
But of those who subseribe, some never attend, and many do so rarely ; 
the more obscure may neglect appearances, but the more wealthy dare not, 
The fact is proved by the disproportion of the sexes in places of worship, for 
females rarely miss attendance; and taking the relative numbers at four to 
one, above three-fourths of the men must be absent. Among the Metho- 
dists, and some others of the more zealous and less fashionable congrega- 
tions, the disproportion is not so great; but I have myself, in an episcopal 
church, counted five women to one man. In theatres the disproportion lies 
the other way. Now the cause of this indifference to worship in the male 
seX is no seeret to me, however reluctant I feel to enter on such a forbidden 
sulject—it is unbelief; and I feel convinced from my own acquaintance with 
men, their habits and opinions, that one-half of the male population of the 
United States do not believe in the Christian revelation. This could not be 
ascertained by hasty tourists, who see but the surface of things; men do not 
hasten to lay bare their minds, in a matter which may injure, but cannot 
benefit them ; though it must be admitted that travelling companions are 
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generally the most open and communicative. Of the unbelievers, probably 
not more than half freely admit their unbelief; but many may safely be 
classed in the same division from some act, expression, or even a look, The 
firm believers are for the most part attentive to their religious duties, and 
include nearty all the Catholics, Methodists, Independents, &c., who cannot 
avow infidelity without drawing down on themselves expulsion and disgrace. 

In the best society in private houses, and in the company of ladies, men, 
whatever their sentiments may be, are under the restraints of prudence, de- 
ference, and good breeding; but in hotels, boarding-houses, and all public 
ar they speak out freely. It was my chance at a boarding-house 
in New York to be placed at table between a noted disciple of Tom Paine 
and an elder of the Dutch Church. The elder was certainly shy of meddling 
with the Painite, who was an over-match for him in fluency and strength of 
lungs; but I have seen the churchman roused by some sallies against 
priesteraft, and a pretty storm followed. One night at a hotel, at a late hour, 
when fifteen or twenty of the inmates were collected for bed, theological 
disputes arose. There were medical, legal, and commercial men present; | 
took no part in the conversation, and there was but one who decidedly de- 
fended Christianity, (even the hotel assistants arranged themselves on the 
other side :) and he told me afterwards in private, that “ he as little believed 
those things as the rest of them, but there was no use in blazing out his 
sentiments in public; it might injure him in his business or his domestic 
arrangements.”” On another oceasion, when in the store of a man whom I 
knew to be a regular attendant in church, the merits of his pastor being 
alluded to, IT asked him if his were the doctrines he approved of ? He replied, 
that * All doctrines were alike to him :"' giving me to understand pretty plainly, 
by hints and shrugs, that he discredited the whole fabric. IT asked him why 
he went to church? and his reply was, ‘*‘ Oh! | go with my little wife, she 
likes to go, and it helps to pass a Sunday forenoon.” But it is needless to 
multiply instances ; such things every day occurred: | have heard schoolboys 
comparing prophecies, examining miracles, and weighing what they were 
pleased to term inconsistencies. 

Now it is not to be doubted that English high churchmen will ascribe this 
state of things in America to the want of an established church, and adduce 
the more faithful state of England as a corroborative proof: however, it is 
my business to state the matter fairly, whatever systems may be opposed or 
upheld by it: and then let them draw what inferences they can. 

In England no discussion opposed to the truth of revelation, either by 
lectures or printing, has ever been allowed; and though occasionally such 
things have been heard of, yet they have always been attended with the 
risk of punishment, of legal disqualifications, and certain disgrace. More- 
over, the great body of the people are not sufficiently informed to set up for 
philosophers ; they have not had time or opportunity to read pernicious 
writings, and are generally ignorant of the first rudiments of infidelity: so 
that open professors of deism are only to be heard occasionally in taverns, 
inns, and stage coaches; where persons are either very intimate, or total 
strangers to each other, and consequently will not, or cannot tell tales. In 
effect, those restrictions on unlimited inquiry, and placing every man 
without the pale of the laws who acknowledged his unbelhef—though savour- 
ing somewhat of the Catholic priesthood depriving their flocks of the Bible, 
—have had salutary effects, and it will be wise to continue them. 

In America the case has been widely different; in most of the States every 
man publishes, reads, and delivers in public whatever strictures he pleases, 
either on the Bible or on the laws of the land: neither treason nor heresy 
being known to the constitution. A sermon or lecture on deism is delivered 
every sabbath in Tammany Hall, New York, admittance about threepence 
cach ; 1 have never attended it, but I believe it is not usually crowded, not- 
withstanding the lowness of the entrance money ; probably there is nothing 
new to be saidonthe subject. There are the * Free Inquirer,” and some few 
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other deistieal papers published, but nothing in quantity in comparison with 
the religious and temperance publications. The number of religious tracts, 
journals, magazines, and other periodicals constantly issuing from the — 
would be perhaps sufficient to keep the whole population in constant reading ; 
but yet the majority, when they do read, have the bad taste to prefer politics 
and novels. The religious portion of the Americans leave nothing undone 
to induce their fellow-countrymen to join their ranks. Money is subseribed 
in abundance, Bibles circulated gratis, or at a very trifling price, tracts and 
other papers sent gratis to every quarter of the Union, revivals and camp 
meetings held in every quarter, custom is withdrawn from open infidels—and 
what is the consequence? The result is that all religious communities are 
in a flourishing condition, though supported voluntarily: that religious 
worship is honorable as well as creditable: bat that morals on the whole 
stand at a low ebb, and one quarter at least of the male population are ac- 
knowledged Deists or Atheists. and that the Catholics being restrained from 
investigating the grounds of their faith, remain the most faithful. 

It cannot surely be asserted that this result is owing to the want of Bibles, 
and of all sorts of religious works, of preaching and lectures, even to satiety ; of 
want of clergy selected tor their zeal, learning, and eloquence ; nor ean it be ad. 
vanced that men being compelled unjustly to support a faith which they abhor, 
are disgusted with religion in general, and repay themselves by r religious absti- 
nenoe, what has been wrung from them by religious rapacity. No, it is owing 
to the unrestrained liberty of hearing, reading, and judging for themselves. 
The religious publications with which the library tables groan are hardly 
looked at, and speedily become waste paper; while the few copies circulated 
of the philosophical or deistical papers are paid for, and pass from hand to 
hand. No ecclesiastical power could possibly exist in a country where the civil 
authority is hardly feared, and only partially obeyed ; where man manufac- 
tures laws for his own uses, and wears them loosely ; and reads and converses 
about priests and priesteraft, superstition, idolatry, and fanaticism. One man 
told me that his pious brother begged of him as a favour to read the Bible, and 
he would be convinced ; and that accordingly he did read it carefully through, 
and was convinced, but not in the way Ins brother expected : another very 
well-behaved man told me that he had been struck down at a camp meeting 
when very young; that he had suffered great agonies of terror and remorse, 
but had for some vears past been settled down into deism. [tis generally under- 
stood that those sudden conversions take place with young and inexperienced 
persons, chiefly females, who are taken as it were by surprise; and that the 
majority of them eventu: illy shake off those impressions, or scatter themselves 
among the miscellaneous crowd that “hang loosely on™ religion; such as 
Deists, Atheisis, Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Jumpers, or some peculiar 
faith of their own, which cannot be classed with any. 

Such has been the result of allowing free inquiry: of furnishing Bibles 
with, or without, all sorts of comments; of preachers, missionaries, and re- 
lgious associations without end; of numerous religious sects, each urging 
forward his own faith, perplexing and confounding man by the variety offered 
for his selection; of rousing at once feelings, reason, the passions, and 
worldly interests :—the mingled torrent in its extreme force has suffered but 
little to settle down in calmness, steadiness, and moderation ; but has thrown 
up in abundance at both sides infidelity and fanaticism. The Catholics alone, 
being held aloof from the contest by church discipline, are in a great degree 
exempt from these extremes, and preserve the medium course with unas- 
suming moderation, and unmeddiing caution. 

But though the constitution of the United States does not admit of intole- 
rance and persecution, a portion of these hateful properties nevertheless exist 
—the uce of imbecility, ignorance, and fanaticism, strengthened by demo- 
oratie licence. The case of Avery must, or ought to be, matter of history ; 
i shall therefore not enlarge upon it, but merely note its striking features. 
He was charged with the murder of a voung female with whom he was re- 
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ported to have cohabited, on the strongest circumstantial evidence ; but was 
discharged by the magistrates before whom the inquiry was held, after a very 
flimsy and smothered investigation. He was a Methodist preacher; this fact 
was alleged to be the cause of his liberation, by persons who were not of that 
persuasion; and the magistrates felt themselves compelled, after a re-ex- 
amination, to commit him for trial. The Methodists, during the whole course 
of the proceeding, and after his acquittal, appeared to consider him guiltless ; 
—for their females ministered to him in prison, and he resumed his preach 

ing on his discharge ;—yet on such a supposition it is difficult to account for 
their conduct, for it is notorious that they did all in their power to select a 


jury, to keep witnesses out of the way, and to prevent their being subpanaed, 


and opposed by every means in their power the elucidation of the truth, 
Such conduct in England would have only served to cover themselves 
with infamy, and to have strengthened the case against their protégé. 
However, it may be urged in their bebalf, that the violence of his 
persecutors was such, and the prejudice against him so great, that a fair 
trial was hopeless, and that stratagem and deceit were allowable to counter- 
act persecution, and to assist justice. The trial lasted, 1 beheve, for a fort- 
night or three weeks; an enormous mass of evidence was produced, the 
greater part of which was irrelevant; but the general result of the whole 
on the public mind was, that the girl was certainly murdered, and that guilt 
was sufficiently proved against him, and no shadow of suspicion against any 
other person ; and his friends were obliged to admit that there was a great 
deal in his conduct that required clearing up. The jury nequitted him on 
the ground of giving him the benefit of the smallest doubt; and without 
any of the promised clearing up of mysteries, he immediately returned to his 
occupation of preaching, till driven from it by public clamour. The Me- 
thodists said that, having been acquitted by a jury, it was the duty of every 
one to hold him guiltless, as if his guilt or mnocence had been merely a 
legal, not also a moral question, and as though they themselves had not 
dene all in their power to impede the inquiry. ‘The last account of him was 
that he was in the situation of an ostler at an inn. 

Now this affair proves, throughout, the strength of prejudice and of bigotry, 
the bitterness of party spirit, the callousness to public opinion, which in 
England is almost omnipotent; the strange compromise of religion and 
morals ; and the irrational and wilful blindness of intellect in the deseend- 
ants of the self-secking, witch-burning, hard- hearted Puritans of other days, 
It shows that truth and justice require ages of good government to establish, 
a mass of moral weight to strengthen, and the refinement, intelligence, 
education, and leisure of a higher class to guide and keep aloof from the 
fangs of ignorance, bigotry, and faction. 

The destruction of the Ursuline convent in Massachusetts is too glaring 
a sign of the times to be overlooked, affording us, as it does in our own day, a 
spectacle of the bigotry and intolerance of the third century engrafted on the 
democracy of the nineteenth. A foolish and worthless girl having been 
charitably received into the convent, and instructed, thought fit, lightly, 
and most probably, hypecritically, to assume the Catholic faith, Whether 
any spiritual or temporal arguments were practised on her is of little im- 
portance; the zealous of all secis would, 1 believe, consider it their duty to 
do so. 

However, Miss Reed again changed her mind, and published a catehpenny 
production, into which she had stuffed all the stories she had ever heard re- 
specting convents, ascribing a whole catalogue of atrocities to her benefactors. 
Nothing could have been easier than to ascertain the truth or falsehood of 
the charges, but that would have been deferring vengeance ; and when has 
it ever happened that a mob paused to reflect, or to investigate ? This demo- 
cratic rabble, drunk with fanaticism, and probably with whiskey, burnt dowa 
the convent in the dead hour of night, from which the wretched and unpro- 
tected females fled nearly naked into the fields, 
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For this lawless outrage, in which a great number of persons were openly 
and notoriously engaged, a conviction could only be cbtained against one 
individual, and he, I believe, got off from punishment at the solicitation of the 
superior. In such cases witnesses will not come forward; juries convict, or 
judges condemn, if they can find a loophole to escape through. The world 
has never yet witnessed a more detestable union than that of bigotry and 
brutality. 

The thirst of praise, and the impatience of blame, for which the Ameri- 
cans are so conspicuous, extend even to the altar and the pulpit; and a 
preacher had best be cautious how he charges the people he is among with 
their besetting sins, however glaring they may appear. He may charge 
them generally with being in a sinful and fallen state; but he had better 
say nothing about their drunkenness, licentiousness, and ruffianism ; for 
the more striking the truth, the more intolerable it would prove. Through 
every part of the United States they will tell you that New Orleans is the 
greatest hell on the surface of the earth: and the first step towards working 
a reform is to state the case as it is, in its unvarnished deformity. To endure 
being told of our faults is a step towards amendment, but it is a step which 
the New Orleans people have not attained to; nor even to the European 
ae of indifference. A Mr. Parker was appointed to a congregation in 

‘ew Orleans, but previous to his taking possession of his church he attended 
some public religious meetings in the north, at which he hazarded certain 
observations on the state of that city, not having the fear of reporters before 
his eyes. At present I do not recollect either what he admits having said, 
or is reported to have said, but the amount of it was, that he was going to a 
place where his services were much wanted, that he was going to attack the 
devil in his stronghold, and had need to gird up his loins for the encounter. 
As soon as these speeches had reached the parties whom they most con- 
cerned, Parker became in their eyes a spiritual Trollope; they gave them- 
selves the trouble of raising a commotion, quite sufficient had the city been 
besieged, or a third of itconsumed by an incendiary ; the daily papers teemed 
with animadversions and threats in case he ventured there. Alarmed by the 
impending storms, the modern Jonas, not daring to denounce further the 
modern Nineveh, denied, or explained away the most obnoxious passages, 
which he ascribed to incorrect reports; in fact, he denied having spoken the 
truth, which was the very head and front of his offence; and he had doeu- 
ments drawn up, asserting the same, and signed by a number of respectable 
individuals, Having, as he conceived, propitiated the New Orleans people, 
and admitted their excellence to an extent that one might imagine left little 
scope for his labours, he ventured among them in person, but he had yet 
to experience the implacable dispositions of his countrymen, whether levelled 
against player or preacher; and after some fruitless efforts to be heard from 
the pulpit, he gave up the contest, and probably has carried his theological 
acquirements among some persons who acknowledged themselves sinners— 
if he could find any such. 

Revivals and camp meetings evidently derive their strength from perse- 
vering and continuous efforts, which preachers are enabled to make by reliev- 
ing each other; whilst excitement is never suffered to cool, nor reason to act, 
till the body or mind, or both, are laid prostrate, exhausted, and helpless. 
The young, the enthusiastic, the timid, and the inexperienced, become the 

lants of grace, whatever fruits they may eventually bring forth; those 
mured to the cares and struggles of life rarely *‘ play such fantastic tricks 
before high heaven.” In other words, the inhabitant of the woods is more 
likely to be caught than the dweller in cities, the young than the old, 
the female than the male. I have heard many Americans assert that Mrs. 
Trollope, however severe she had been in some things, did not at all exag- 
gerate in her description of revivals in general, though in cities, among well 
educated people, they are rather more temperate. I have heard descriptions 
from young rakes of the manner in which young females have exposed them- 
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selves, hardly fit to be repeated. However desirable that such information 
should prove a mere calumny—from the number and respectability of the 
sources by which it has been corroborated, Ido not see how it can be doubted, 
I have been informed by persons experienced in these matters, that about 
one-half of the attendants at a camp-meeting may be considered us actuated 
by devotional motives: and the other portion by pleasure, novelty, and 
seeing the world. By a young person, growing up in the woods, whose nearest 
neighbour lives ten miles off, the spectacle is looked forward to for months 
as a scene of crowd and bustle; exploring the wilderness, dwelling in tents, 
midnight watchings, and hopes of adventure, render it to them more anxiously 
exciting than the yearly fairin England, or the birth-day ball. But what- 
ever motives or expectations collect them together, certain it is that it ends 
by making some of them saints, and some sinners. 

I was very desirous of witnessing a camp-meeting, and set out with the 
intention of riding twenty miles through almost pathless woods for that 
purpose; but my horse, which I had hired, proving a very sorry animal, 
I was easily prevailed on to turn about with a party of acquaintances I 
met returning. One of the party, an elderly Frenchman, who invited us 
into his house on the road side, being questioned by his wife, a young 
American, as to what he had been witnessing, gave her a description that, 
With the aid of his mimicry and broken English, threw her into such fits of 
laughter, as, considering her very interesting situation, seemed rather alarm- 
ing. The poor Frenchman stopped suddenly and ran to her erying, “ Dare, 
stop, my wife; c est fini, I von't say no more.’ Several bachelors of my ac- 
quaintance remained at this encampment, avowedly from licentious motives. 

It cannot be doubted that man in a politica! and moral sense 18 such 
as laws and other temporal circumstances have formed him; and_ the 
state of America is quite sufficient to prove, were proof necessary, that 
religion also assumes a bearing and a colour derivable, as far as our under- 
standings can penetrate, from the same source. In no other civilized country 
have such exertions ever been made by man to promote religious faith and 
observances; and the result is that, though it contains a number of devout 
and moral people, it displays as low a state of morals, on the whole, as any 
Christian country, and a more considerable portion of infidelity. Now since 
this state of thinys cannot have arisen from a want of all that could be done 
to persuade, it must consequently have sprung from a deficiency in the 
exercise of coercion, or from causes apparently unconnected with the subject. 
Within the recollection of many of the present generation, people have been 
compelled in England to enter the churches during service, or placed in the 
stocks for refusing ; and at the present moment, as I have previously observed, 
no language or writings publicly questioning Christian revelation are per- 
mitted; from which we might infer that sober and rational religion is pro- 
moted by discipline, had we not other matters to take ito our calculation. 
But the Americans having carved out their own independence, having no 
privileged orders, prescriptive right, or venerable institutions, to obstruct 
or embarrass not only declined toimpose on themselves an established 
chureh, but even left the general system of Christianity to its own merits ; 
with the exception of a few puritanical communities in New England. The 
spirit of Christianity I do not think has declined on the whole in consequence, 
but it has certainly become limited to fewer in number, though probably in 
increased proportions; for that which was cast away by some was snatched 
up by others, during the perpetual excitement of religious agitation. At 
the same time the slight restraint, and the uncertain enforcement of the 
laws, must have encouraged a relaxed discipline in crimes, morals, and re- 
ligion. But even had it been practicable to have enforced ecclesiastical 
restraint, ever since the consummation of American independence,— with 
democratic licence the result must have been nearly similar; for men are 
infinitely more coerced by human than by divine laws. 

The Americans studied, examined, and preached the Scriptures with the 
June.—VvVOL, XLVII, NO. CLXXXVI. ) 
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same freedom and confidence with which they founded a constitution: and 
both their civil and religious institutions are uncertain and insecure,— 


* 4A breath can make them, as a breath has made.’ — 


and toform a comparison between them and their ancestral nation, from their 


sacred ordinances only, would be unfair and absurd; but compare them m 
all thines, and the conclusion must be, that America, under a restrictive and 


firm svstem, had needed no established church, and, as she has been voverned, 


could have reaped no benefit from it: and that England, under a “ fierce 
democracy,” could not have upheld one, and as she has been, with a purer 
ndministration than anv other countrv, and a stron¢er public moral sense, 
the mwovl it has done is at least (I estionable 

Having occasionally alluded to the licence to erime, and partial adminis 
tration of the laws, so largely eonducive to outrage. assassination, and 
that copricious ruffienism eall ld rail- riding, Lynech-law, Ge., now so preva- 
lent, T shall proceed to point out instances, and show the roots of the evil. 
The gentleman who was so brutally and unjustly east into a dungeon in 
New Orleans, having inquired respecting his taking an action, was, to his 
astonishment, informed that, in point ef law, an action would lie: but 
that, had he been treated ten times worse, and had he, instead of being a 
Stranger, been a citizen, he could not procure the slightest redress through 
the avency of the laws: the pist 1 or the aqay¢ger oft red the only road 
to right bimeelf if he valu d reve nee more than risk ney life, He r plied, 
©" That his life belonged to his family, and that such a mode of vengeance 
was contrary to his principles and habits.” “ Then you had better have 
staved away from New Or'eans,” w: + the reply. 

In Pensacola Florida, a man was actually hung for murder by form of law, 
ahout two years ago: but even then the pure spirit of equity had been 
vi setae for denial of justice was the source of the crime. A poor but well- 
beha Bed sh emigrant was struggling to support, by his industry, his wife 
and - tldren, and had sueeeeded so far as to have acquired ahouse, Ido 
not iaalens whether everv instalment had been paid up, but that is of little 
importance in a rising settlement, because property will always sell at a 
profit, and the usual mortgage is suflicient security. The mavor had taken 
adeadly enmity to the man, and having some slight official exeuse to 
harass him, he commenced an attack on him, which he pursued with the 
most determined rancour, Whatever legal grounds he had to act upon soon 
failed; but that was of little consequence to him, for he pursued his course 
just the same, in defiance of law and justice, and supported by the high 
hand of irresponsible power: till the poor man, his wife and children. were 
houseless beggars, The Lrishman took the course usually practiscd, and 
recommended on similar oceasions, that is, he shot the mayor dead. Tad 
he killed an honester, but a less popular man, there would have probably 
been little rout made about it, but to shoot a mayor, the chosen favourite of 
the people, who drinks his dram, and chews his quid with every frie ndly 
voter, and strictly enforces the laws and regulations against his enemies 
the minority! The poor Irishman was tried, convicted, and condemned : he 
admitted that he one committed murder, and ought to suffer, but he died 
asserting that the mayor had deserved death, and that although he himself 
was gmity in the sight of Heaven, he had been the instrument of the most 
righteous and whe we ‘some justice, and would repeat it, was it still to be done, 
Si vernal indin id ua Is of P ehsac a wh «©, ] pre sume, hi: ad not belonged tu the 
mavors party, told me that iin had deserved to be sh 

But it is unnecessary to give to every crime a “local habitation and a 
name,” and it might possil vy do an injury somewhere ; so I will relate one 
or two adventures anonyme usly, In a certain town, two strong, violent, and 
dangerous characters had a sae land fought: and he that was worsted 
shortly afte ‘rwards went tothe victors house in the woeds about dusk, ac- 
companied by two or three of his drunken parasites, and demanded admit- 
tance: but the other, having seen them coming, secured his windows and 
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doors, and being well armed, set them at defiance. However, the chief 
assailant, in perambulating the house, which was built of frame and plank, 
discovered a hole, which had been caused by a knot falling out, and beheld 
his prey standing at a short distance before it. He instantly placed his 
pistol to the orifice, and shot the man through the body; after which the 
Whole party broke into the house, and hacked, and mutilated the inanimate 
body. On the following morning the butcher attended at his stall in the 
market, though the affair was notorious; but in the course of the forenoon 
Justice became aware that something must be done, and the police were told 
to arrest the parties. The principal actor treated them all as a parcel of 
Dogberrys, refused to be taken, and they had the politeness not to press the 
matter: so he quietly arrange his affairs, took leave of his friends, mounted 
his horse, and removed toa neighbouring county. His accessaries submitted 
peaceably to be brought before the mayor, but none of them having actually 
killed the man, they were at once lberated; and people in general con- 
gratulated themselves at having two bad characters the fewer among them. 

Two young men in the same employment had a quarrel; one being 
armed, and the other not. The armed man struck the first blow, and when 
the other retaliated, he drew his knife, and, pursuing the unarmed man, 
who turned and ran, he stabbed him in the back, and again, when he 
wheeled round, repeated the blow in front. An inquest followed, this being in 
a city more particularly eminent for civilization; and the assassin gave bail 
in 10,000 dollars to stand his trial. He was tried, and pronounced not guilty. 
Everybody knew that it was not intended to hurt him, but supposed that it 
would be necessary to find him guilty of manslaughter: at all events there 
were a suflicient number of flates tn the indictment to have saved him six 
times over. This rencontre also serves to exemplify the unbridled rage and 
settled rancour so often attendant on the unrestrained education of boys 
in America: while we look in vain for the noble atonement, or bitter remorse, 
which are generally supposed to follow such ebullitions ; for the habits, con- 
versation, and incidents around render them callous to such refined feelings, 
long before they themselves get personally into such practices. 

I could relate a vast number of similar transactions which occurred 
under my own eye, at Montgomery, Mobile, Columbus, Natchez, New 
Orleans; in villages, forests, and steam-boats. In Montgomery a man cracked 
a joke on an acquaintance, which, as he saw it had hit him in a place where 
he was particularly vulnerable, he endeavoured to soften down as much as 
possible, but in vain: the thin-skinned miscreant went home and supplied 
himself with a cow hide and a sword-cane; and, meeting the other, who 
was an inoflensive young man, on ho seback, within the town during day- 
light, he first struck him with the cow-hide, and, as the rider attempted to 
return the blow, he ran him through the body. Nothing came of it; and 
the brute probably still pollutes the soil: he cannot pollute the people who 
endure him. 

It is common to Lear men spoken of as having stabbed a man at such a 
place; oras having shot a little boy to take vengeance on his father; or of 
having bit off a piece of a man’s nose, or lip, or a joint of his finger, or 
gouged out an eye; and I have seen many persons so mutilated. The local 
papers do not dare to notice these matters, and the distant publications do 
not hear of them. Peaccable and orderly people generally avoid all unne- 
cessary intercourse with such characters, as far as they can, without giving 
offence ; but intercourse in America is so much in public, that soviety can 
ouly be shunned toa very contracted extent. The best chance of gafety 
ec nsists in being always well armed, or at least when you have had a dispute 
with any one, and in declaring your readiness, at any time, to inflict instant 
death on an aggressor. Conversing one day with a lawyer who had been a 
judge, respecting the lawless state of the community, he showed me the 
handle of a dagger in his bosom, and said, “ As I know that any man who 
chooses may kill me with impunity, I carry this dagger that I may be 
beforehand with him in killing.’ 
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Duelling is a foolish mode enough of setthng differences, it is a relic of 
barbarous ages; but they were the ages of chivalry; and it must be 
admitted that it requires a considerable degree of equraze, and gives 
to honour a higher value than to life. A duel sometimes tares place 
at Washington, among the notables of the land; and more we fought 
during a winter in New Orleans than, perhaps, in the United Kingdon 
of Great Britain and Ireland, though but a small portion of the quarrels 
which take place there are so disposed of. This assertion will of course 
seein a gross exagyveration the leence of a traveller hot being vet 
corroborated to such a sweeping extent. Tourists do not remain long 
enough in that devoted city to learn everything: the newspapers do not 
publish one-half, and most of what they do notice they do not honestly enter 
into the merits of: nor does one-tenth of it find its way to Europe. Traders 
in their annual excursions to the north do, indeed, speak out among their 
friends; hence the horror so much entertained of the place. The greater 
number of dissensions are respecting females of light character, of Which 
there are a considerable number in that city: though none but the lowest 
and most desperate of these degraded beings will venture themselves into 
the smaller and still more barbarous settlements : forin those last-mentioned 
places they cannot always protect their accepted companion from being 
dragged out of bed, and stabbed by some drunken candidate for their 
favours ; and locks or bolts aflord them no protection, 

I will now proceed to show instances of the un-chivalric, or usual modes 
of following up quarrels in the Umted States ; and IT will begin by extracting, 
verbatim, accounts of two, from a New Orleans paper, dated the Sth Feb., 
1835, both of which occurred (with probably several other minor affairs) on 
the previous day :— 

* Scandalous Outrage.—We fee) grieved and mortified, as Christians of 
Louisiana, to be under the necessity of recording an act of violence, which 
we think disgraceful to our society and State. With the original causes of 
the affuir we have at this moment nothing to do. The facts which we are 
bound to give to the public are simply as follow : 

* Yesterday morning, about the hour the House of Representatives were 
to be called to order, the Speaker, Mr. Alcee Labranche, entered the hall, 
when he was assailed by John R. Grvmes, Esq., who raised his cane to 
strike him. Mr. Labranche, to defend himself, drew a small pocket-pistol, 
which he discharged at his assailant, without effect. Mr. Grymes then drew 
from his bosom a horse-pistol, which he levelled at Mr. Labranche and fired. 

“ The pistol proved to have been loaded with a ball and buck-shot. The 
ball passed between two Members, grazed the forehead of Mr. C. Lavergne, 
a Member, and entered the wall of the hall. Two of the buck-shot took 
effect, and were lodged in the arm and hand of Mr. Labranche. 

“ These are all the details of the aair necessary to make it perfectly 
understood. It is in itself an outrage the most unpardonable; for, whatever 
may have been Mr. Grymes's cause of grievance, he cannot, by any argu- 
ment or pretext, excuse himself in having entered the legislative hall to 
attack one of its Members, the Speaker, with pistols, thus showing a disre- 
spect to that whole body—to the State, indeed—and endangering the lives 
of other persons disconnected with the affair. 

“The House, with a proper spirit, appointed, by resolution, a Committee 
to report this day upon tre step to be taken to punish this scandalous breach 
of privilege, after which they adjourned, 

* The natural excitement created upon the occasion is very great, and, for 
our own part, We cannot refrain from expressing the hope, that the House 
will adopt such measures as will, for the future, preserve their Members 
from outrage and insult.” 


“ New Orleans, Feb. 5. 
“ Another Affray.—We are again under the necessity of recording another 
of those acts of violence which are a disgrace to our city. Yesterday morn- 
ing, as we have learned the facts, a Mr. Daussat made an assault with a 
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cane upon Mr. Samuel Knox, in Camp street: Knox took the cane from his 
assailant, and with it beat him; and while so doing Daussat drew a pistol, 
which he discharged at Knox. The ball took effect, passing through the 
neck of Knox: the wound is considered dangerous. The assailant, Daussat, 
was almost immediately arrested.” 


An affray took place in a neighbouring State between a senator and a high 
official character, both, of course, from their stations, very popular individuals ; 
and, as IT have before observed, among the chief qualifications for such a 
distinction, they possessed strength and boldness. As leaders of different 
parties, they had reflected on each other, were known to be mortal enemies, 
and a desperate rencontre was hourly expected, At length they met about 
noon, in the most public street of the town of ——, and happy were those 
who were at hand at the time. The senator, who was on horseback, observ- 
ing lis antagonist approaching on foot, dismounted, and rushing to meet 
the official, discharged his pistol, and wounded him, They then closed, and 
the wounded man bit off a joint of the senator's fore-finger ; after which they 
were separated, without further damage. They are still rivals, and still meet 
in publie, but hold no verbal communications, and avoid all allusions to each 
other. But such a fight is manly compared to others: for instanee,—A 
young man who had been grossly insuled by another (who, however, offered 
apologies, which were rejected) watched for an opportunity, which he obtained, 
for entering a coffee-room, and observing the other sitting with his back to 
him, smoking a cigar, he took up adecanter of liquor off the counter, and 
smashed it onthe head of the unguarded smoker, who, however, had in- 
tended to keep a sharp look-out. Ife then bestrode the prostrate man, and 
grasping a handful of his hair on each temple, he thrust a thumb into each 
of his eyes: which the other, who soon came to his senses, endeavoured to 
protect with both his hands. The assailant had several friends, who stood 
by, and would allow no interference; but Ido not believe that he wished 
himself to complete the gouging, though he wanted to make the other beg 
for merey. Tlowever, on the by-standers crying out “ Enough,” he suffered 
himself to be taken away ; and I assisted in his removal. I speak of Ameri- 
can gentlemen! : 

An acquaintance of mine had been cow-hided by a hot-headed blockhead, 
a friend of his, who had taken offence at a silly joke, unnecessary to mention; 
and who, as usual on oceasions of violence, had taken the precaution to be 
surrounded by his friends, for the purpose of preventing immediate retaliation. 
Every one believed that a speedy and deadly vengeance would be taken; 
and a pretty general surprise arose, when, after some days, it was found that 
the captain had taken his departure unhurt. Some said that Mr. had 
no pluck; others hinted that he could “’bide his time;"" but he told me 
himself * That no favourable opportunity had offered—that, one morning, 
being informed that Captain —--— had gone down town, he pursued him, but 
seeing his wife leaning on his arm he could not do that which he had in- 
tended.” Some would not have been so scrupulous ; however, he acted wisely, 
for to have shot a man in the presence of his wife, though it might have 
been palliated by his friends, would have generally been injurious to him, 
even among Americuns. However, vengeance may yet fall when least ex- 
pected. In such a state of society 1 wonder that men do not contrive to 
have a small looking-glass suspended before one eye, to reflect objects 
advancing on their rear, whilst with the other optic they reconnoitre the 
front and flanks. 

Having mentioned rail-riding, I will give an explanation of the term, not 
being aware of any publication in which it is to be found, Rail-riding is 
an humble branch of Lynch-law, which holds a proportion to its parent stock, 
in about the same ratio as that which a Court of Requests holds to a Court 
of Chancery. An individual becomes obnoxious to a few in a confined circle ; 
a sister has complained to a brother of his rudeness—perhaps indifference ; 
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or he has bullied some one who fears singly to resent it, so the small 
knot of friends send him a notice to quit by a certain hour. Should he dis 
regard this, the next step is to mount him on a rail, and to half earry, half 
drag him through the streets, and out of town. After this come tarring 
and feathering, scourging, ducking, shooting, and hanging. 

The conversation of Americans relates much less to intelleetual subjects 
than that of Europeans, and much more tocorporeal. Political, the logical, 
and legal matters are, indeed, sufficiently prominent; but when thev are 
exhausted, and it becomes necessary to choose a fancy lope, they do not 
enter upon science and the belles lettres: no: personal strength, whipping, 
hitting a mark with a ball, wounding, maimuing, or carving, are Post caverly 
discussed 

“i ¢ iv, Joe, T ean whip you.” 

“No: Vil be God-d——d if vou ean.” 

“Till be God-d d to h—lDif T ean't.” 

“LT whipped Abner Miller, and he could whip a dozen on ve,’ (accompa 
nied by a jocose punch on the ribs.) 

“Abner Miler! why, he could double vou up, and fold you down.” 

“Well, come, let us take a glass anyhow.” 

re l dl mt care if | dl , old ( hap.” 

Now this conversation bears no resemblance to that of the best) society 
in the old settlements, nor to the purest branches which shoot out from them 
into the remotest parts, (with exce pilons, i ever, for many of them allect 
low conduct for popularity.) No: such language is rather mechanical,— 


but, mechanics are gentlemen, and, when not in thew working dress, are 
hardly to be distinguished from Jawvers. doctors. stare keepers, &e., the 
Ustial society one falls in with 

While Twas crossing the Athantre 1 ii tliat st eB ospecuhiegs of Lyneh 
law Were then in course ol display r\u . Ltt \ wis, f ‘humibus, Mhis- 
sissipp!, &ec., whieh throw maine in the lee kherouud: sueh as hanging muis- 
sionaries and gamblers who had dared to» monte’ mones,and blacks who 
could not help themselves. Tn duct, suelo system imust produce such fruit, 


whilst briars produce blackberries; and were 1 to delay the writing of this 
paper til 1 could include the last of them, IT should have to wait till despo 
tisim or some Vigorous government became stronger than the mob. However, 
‘IT guess ‘1 have sufficiently dwelt on such matters in the South; but lest 
readers should faney that such insubordination and impunity were confined 
to the New, the Southern, and the Slave States, T will in my next paper 
trouble them with a few « amples from the North. And then, as the most 
interesting events have found their way into the publications of the day, I 


shall give the preference to extracts from them. 





THE FISH, THE MAN, AND THE SPIRIT. 
HY LEIGH HUNT. 
To Fisu. 

You strange, astonish d-looking, angle-faced, 
Dreary -mouth d, gaping wretches of the sea, 
Crulping salt water everlastingly, 

(old-blooded, though with red vour blood be graced 

And mute, though dwellers in the roaring waste : * 
And you, all shapes beside, that fishy be, 

Some round, some flat, some long, all devilry, 

Legless, unloving, infamously chaste ; 


} ; ? * thew . ’ 1) ’ | ’ II A) heer roiet stone wee ? ? 
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O scaly, slippery, wet, swift, staring wights, 
What is'tye do? What life lead? ch, dull 5 ropgles ? 
How do ye vary your vile days and nights ? 
low pass your Sundays? Are ye still but jogules 
In ceaseless wash? Still noueht but apes, and bites, 
And drinks, and stares, diversified with boggles? 


A Fisn ANSWERS. 


Amazing monster! that, for aught I know, 
With the first sight of thee didst make our race 
For ever stare! O flat and shocking face, 
Cirinaly divided from the breast below ! 
Thou, that on dry land hor ribly dost go 
With a split body and most ridieulous pace 
Prong after prong, disgracer of all grace, 
Long-useless-finn’d, haired, upright, unwet, slow ! 


O breather of unbreathable, sword-sharp air, 
Hiow const exist? How bear thyself, thou dry 
m— dreary sloth? What partie lee anist share 
f the only blessed life, the watery ? 
I sometimes see of ye an actual pair 
Go by ff link’d fin by fin!!! most odiously. 


Tue Fisn rurns into a Man, ann THEN INTO A Spinit,. 


AND AGAIN SPEABS. 


lndulge thy smiling seorn, of smiling stl, 
QPman! aud loathe, but witha sort of love: 
For difference must itself by difference prove, 
And, with sweet clang, the spheres with nousie fill, 
One of the spirits am IT, that at their will 
Live in whate’er has life—fish, cagle, dove— 
No hate, no pride, beneath nought, nor above, 
A visiter of the rounds of God's sweet skill. 


Man’s life is warm, glad, sad, twixt loves and graves, 
Boundless in hope, honour’d with pangs austere, 

Hleav n-gazing : and his angel-wings he craves :— 
The fish is swift, small-necding, vague yet clear, 

A cold sweet silver life, wri ipp'd in round waves 
Quicken'd with touches of transporting fear. 


(As the transition from the ludicrous to the grave, in these verses, might 
otherwise appear too violent, the reader will pe renit me toe xplain how they arose, 
The first sonnet was suggested by a friend’s laughing at a dese ription I was giving 
him of the general aspect of fish (in which, by the way, if anybody is curious, let 
him get acquainted with them in Mr. Yarrell's excellent work on “ British Fishes, 
now in course of publication); the second sonnet, being a lover of fair play, I 
thought but a just retort to be allowed to those fellow-creatures of ours, who so 
differ with us in eyeballs and opinions; and the third, not liking to leave a quarrel 
unsettled, and having a tendency to push a speculation as far as it will go, especially 
inte those calm and heavenward regions from which we always return the better, 
if we calmly enter them, naturally became as serious as the peace of mind is, with 
which all specul itions conclude that have harmony and lovingness for their res! 
ovect The Sshoin his retort, speaks tan haowimely of his buman tanterer, tes 
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AN ANECDOTE :-——SAD, BUT TRUE. 


THERE are people in the world who stoutly deny the possibility of 
any one dying or going mad through love. Tell them a story in confir- 
mation of it, and they will only laugh in your face and deride your 
weak credulity: nor is it to be wondered at that among mankind there 
should be some who would rather abridge than multiply the passages by 
which the life and peace of human beings make their ese ae and who 
would consequently rather believe that the best and noblest properties 
of our nature would hardly be made use of to injure or destroy it. 

Yet, in spite of all that. love can both kill and render insane, as this 
narrative will show. All the writer has to say is, that every word 
of it is true; and, should any one be oapeies to doubt a single part 
of the statement here given, he mav have his doubt removed hy PNQuir- 
ing, through the lditor, into the partic ulars of the case himself, In the 
quarter where the unhappy individual lately resided, the fucts are well 
known; the reader will, however, excuse the necessity which causes the 
names of some of the persons and places to be feigned. 

[In 1824, or thereabouts, Dr. Spring, upon taking his medical diploma 
at the University of Edinburgh, commenced his profession im London. 
Like other medical men he had to combat—and he combated with success 

the difficulties which seem to lie in heaps upon the threshold of a 
medical man’s career. The brilliancy of his course at the University, 
and the singularity of his scholastic habits had, however, combined to 
render the Totveltiieting of Dr. Spring into the great world of London 
rather more favourable than falls to the general lot. Great learning 
under an agreeable manner and modest deportment lent its assistance 
to bring him into public notice. His lectures were spoken of as the 
master-pieces of the day; his opinions were quoted and criticised by the 
leading journals: and, bv the time he had stood two vears, he began to 

emp ‘loved by the highest classes of s0¢ lety, \t the end ot the third 
his receipts amounted to nine hundred a-vear, and among his — 
there were those who hed inserted his name im their wills for small le- 

racies in - of of their estimation of his faithful attention during their 
ill ss nl dee ny. 

While \walline onward on a path of flowers he was called in to pre- 
scribe for a young lady who had been taken suddenly ill « ftvphus fever, 
Under his skilful treatment. she speedily recovered, to the great joy of 
her father: she was an only child, and hei to a fortune of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pow ds. As she considered her lite might 
perhaps be owing to the skill of Dr. Spring, she felt from the day of her 
iIness the deepest feeling of gratitude towards him; which, in’ process 
of time, beyw n to lose 1 ae n the still nobler quality of love. This 
change was not unperceived by him, and, having constant opportunities 
of conversing with her, allowed him by the absence of her father 
throughout the day, } Cc did not fail to pre mote its growth. kK re lone he 
was as deep in the tender passion as the lady herself; and vows were 
sealed between them that the v should one day be man and wife. 

Mie now lrile Dr. Spun ysinme Was not stations iTV; though his atie gc tions 
were confined to one spot, 1 er wandered not from the house of his de- 
voted Louisa day or mght, his mind was intent upon the duties of his 
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profession. At length his prospects assumed a form so apparently pros- 
perous that the happy lovers thought they might with safety venture to 
marry. Independent of his professional income, Dr Spring had an an- 
nuity of two hundred pounds: whet Louisa would receive any portion 
of he r fortune before the death of her father was yet to be ascertaimed, 
as his consent to the marriage sill, nh to be asked; and as he 
was a person of the most despotic temper and forbidding manner it was 
hy no means an easy undertaking for either of the parties to make the 
necessary disclosure to him! Hesitation eculd not long dwell in com- 
pany with so many ardent hopes and wishes as possessed the breast 
ot Dr Spring ; the first favourable opportunity of addressing a few 
words in private to the lady’s father was seized to communicate the 
alfair. Without a moment’s consideration, or the alteration of a single 
feature, the old gentleman pronounced his refusal; his daughter meaht, 
it was true, marry, but if she did, not one farthing of his moncy should 
ever go into her possession, 

There was nothing in this harsh re ply very astonishing to Dr. Spring, 
who had long perceived that Louisa’s father loved his money first, aad 
his daughter next. Neither was it very appalling to a physician of 
his celebrity and income to be told that he should receive nothing with 
his wife; though there was, to a sensitive mind, as his was, something 
exceedingly painful in the circumstance of causing a daughter to forfeit 
her father’s favour and her own fortune in order to make him happy. 
Ile was well aware they could live comfortably together on a thousand 
a-vear, In a quiet way, in town; but Louisa had hitherto been accuse 
tomed to her ewn carriage. He loved her too well, moreover, to put her 
ina new and a worse position, which must be the consequence of his 
marrying her at such a time: these considerations occupied his thoughts 
for some weeks. They were all discussed between them; and the 
result after all was, that they should be married within a month, 

Matters being thus arranged, Dr. Spring took a house and furmished 
it, in one of the mest fashionable squares, and formally acquainted 
Louisa’s father that he should be united to his daughter on such a day. 
This intelligence seems to have excited some dormant sparks of pare ntal 
regard, which had before lain entirely buried under a mass of worldly 
cares; for the tidings no sooner reached his ear, than he ordered Dr. 
Spring to leave his house, and never again to enter it. As there was 
no alternative, Dr. Spring bowed and withdrew; still trusting that 
Louisa might be able to mollify his anger, and overcome his opposition 
to their union. In this he was destined to be disappointed. the old 
man became more and more averse to it; and in order to cut off all 
intercourse, for atime at least, he hurried his daughter away to the 
Continent, where he determined to stay a twe Ivemonth. He took pains, 
also, to prevent all letters passing hetween her and Dr. Spring. The 
love of gain at length brought bim home; and as he found his business 

greatly in arrear, he was under the necessity of leaving his daughter to 
the custods of her own discretion for several hours a- day. Her affection 
had undergone no change during the lapse of time slie had been debarred 
from hearing anything of Dr. Spring; the first twopenny-post after her 
arrival in town carried a letter to his house, assuring him of the con- 
staney of her attachment, and expressing the hope that his affection 
would never be shaken. Some weeks transpired before this letter came 
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into his hands, in consequence, as his answer informed her, of his 
having abandoned his practice in London, and become family physician 
toa noble Lord, who was afflicted with insanity ina remote part of 
the country. Distress and despair hi id united to commend this step to 
Dr. Spring, shortly after the news of Louisa’s departure for the Con- 
tinent had reached him. For ten weeks had the post been charged 
with the most lmpassioned letters ever penned by lover's hand to the 
object of his adoration; but no answer being returned to console, o1 
dispel the anguish of his heart, it was stung with bitter disappointment. 
He concluded, therefore—for what does not a dead si/ence between 
lovers lead them both to dread and conclude ?—that his Louisa had 
been led, by that obedience which is due toa father, to break the sacred 
vows by which they were bound together; and the conclusion was so 
terrible to him, that he could no longer pursue the duties of his profes- 
sion in a steady or satisfactory manner. ‘Thus had it become lmpossilile 
for their union now to take place. Before, he had a tolerable certainty 
of a fixed income of a thousand a-vear, with the most flattering prospect 
of rising to eminence in his profess m3 now he had accepted a situation 
of five hundred a-year, not capable of any improvement or augmen- 
tation ; affording on ly, pe rhi aps, a ray ot hh ype, that when his services 
were no longer available to his noble patient, a small pension might 
repay them after his death—-which was not supposed to be tar off, 
Louisa’s serrow, upon finding “gp possibility of their marrying thus 


almost extinguished, was so creat. that her life was consid red to be 
placed li great danger for some Preven ay hy the hands ofa mutual 
Irie ne, lett Ss, h mwever, began again fe puss between them. ‘The Ver- 


tiihon resumed its plac e upon her cheek, and her downeast countenance 
was seen again to beam with its wonted light. In a short time her 
natural vivacity returned, and her solitary hours were gladdened by the 
airs of the hi arp, which had stood unstrung and wrapt up im the corner 
of the room for about two vears. 

In this manner seven years passe away. Againand again had they 

each repeated their vows of constancy, v, by letters. But as a personal 

interview might have involved sporty si in misery with respect to her 
lather, 1t was deemed advisable by both to rest satisfied with an epis- 
tolary intercourse during all that period. 

Some years of this period were spent by Dr. Spring upon the Con- 
tinent with his noble patient, to whom travelling had been recommended. 
But being at length freed from his charge by the hand of death, he 
returned by a circuitous route, of much interest to any one buta despond- 
ing lover, to his own country. The remarkable buoyancy of his dispo- 
sition showed itsclf however at times. on his way homewerd. Ina 
cottage by Mont Blanc he sat fortwo or three days, and wrote an account 
of the insects and plants which he had disc overed in his ascent to the 
top of it. Other umes were ¢: mployed in visiting the ancient abodes of 
poets, and statesmen, and philosophers who had left a name behind 
them. Cunosity led him even to visit the scene of the labours of that 
extraordmary divine and + ili anthropist, Oberlin. The devotion with 


twhie h the aved inhals . tive pyiae talked of thei late jrasteny <ecined 

+ lemve lived te stared siplete riedetnegm Glee hentavel eof ar Spring te Ww latet 
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reaped none of the benefits which are to be derived from it as it affects 
the principles of action, as it consoles the heart in its afllictions, as it 
regulates and tempers the affections, and as it restrains the unruly 
passions. This was his own view of the matter; and often have his 
friends heard him describe and lament the mistake in this respect into 
Which he, like too m: iy of his profes ssion, had fallen. 

It was upon his re turn that the writer of these pages became acquainted 
with him. He had chosen as a place of residence a small house in which 
he lodged, next door to mine. For several months nothing in the way 
of intercourse passed between us beyond a look at each o ther. At last 
he contrived to make an act of kindness which he wished to do for a 
poor woman, who had had his professional services tor nothing, the 
eround of an introduction. An aversion, which it is needless here to 
account for, to become acquainted with a stranger, such as he was, had 
led me to avoid some slight overtures that had been before made to me 
of intimacy with him. This gradually decayed as [ saw and knew more 
of the individu: ll, who had appeared to me hitherto under ver y disadvan- 
tageous colours for himself. {£ soon found him to be a man of great 
talents and learuing; and what probably helped to plant him more 
deeply in my regard, IT found him labouring under a heavy depression 
which originated in his notions of religion. At first I thought him an 
infidel ; but this idea did not long continue. Yet his notions were of a 
very mixed sort. The desire of discovering something new and philosophi- 
cailin the Se ripture s had led him into an endless misconstruction of the 
text, and to the formation of the wildest views of the Christian system, 
The most simple things with him were converted into a mystery and a 
difficulty ; his mode of interpretation acted in confounding his under- 
standing to such a degree, that the more he read of the Bible the more 
he was bewildered. 

Upon his applic ation to me for the best remedy which L could recom- 
mend to one in such a condition, | put into his hands “ Butler’s Ana- 
logy.’ In a few weeks he had made himself perfect master of the ar- 
gument of that great and difficult work ; nor could anything exceed the 
interest which he took in studying its P ages. Other books of a religious 
character he devoured with an equal avidity, till a more confirmed and 
sound member of the Church did not and could not exist. 

As he considered himself indebted to me for much of the happiness of 
mind he now enjoyed, he dragged me by degrees into an acquaintance 
with his love-affair, as well as the other incidents of his life which have 
been alluded to. I say dragged, for if there be anything in the affairs 
of another which a prudent man would wish to have kept from his 
knowledge, it is the subject of that person’s loves. Louisa’s name had 
become as familiar to me, though I had never seen her, as if she had 
been my own sister or wife. Petrarch may have written more beautiful, 
but ce rtainly not more numerous, odes to the deity of his affections in 
the retreat of Vaucluse than Dr. Spring did to ‘his Louisa, while he 
wandered over the mountains of Switzerland, and loitered in the cities 
of Italy. Every muse had been invoked, every poet of ancient days had 
heen propitiated, to aid the inspiration W hich was to describe the virtues 

and print the he Avni of TLeonisa. These prodr clions i hecame, a* 4 
thutier of corse. yn deity to youd: arved theongh there woe enough «vt 
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seizing the eve that perused them, I yet could not help sometimes 
wishing——fur such is the monotony and similarity of all love-athairs— 
that the fire had had them to consume, rather than I to read. 

When my acquaintance with Dr. Spring had attained its full height, 
he informed me that, as soon as the father of Louisa died, he hoped to 
be married to her. Nothing could persuade him of the possibility of 
any change in her affections towards him having taken place since he 
last saw her, though [ did not think her later letters betokened a very 
high degree of attachment. ‘The happy event which was to deliver them 
buth from the miseries of a compulsory separation at length came. ‘The 
old man died, and was buned, and—— 

About six in the morning in the month of April I was awaked by a 
violent rapping at my door by Dr. Spring. — Ile called to bid ine good- by 
fur awhile, as he was going up to town to arrange the time and cireum- 
stances of his marriage with Louisa. [ never saw happiness more per- 
fectly depicted than it was in the look of Dr. Spring at that moment. 
lle held in his hand a letter from his beloved Louisa, acquainting him 
of the particulars of her father’s death, and requesing him to attend the 
funeral. ut wlile he was dilating on the raptures which were before 
him, the coach drove up and carried hint awav from me, to muse alone 
with himself on his meeting at the end of his j journey with the object 
upon Which all his thoughts were concentrated ; and had been for so 
Inany years. 

Che journey only took four eared yet short as it was, and full of 
life and health as Dr. Spring was when he parted from my door at six in 
the moruing, betore he reached the place of his destination he had under- 


gone a complete change. ‘The first house he went to in London was 
that of his own father, who had resided there for some years in circum- 
stances rather reduced. Aware that he would profit by his son’s pros- 


perity, and conscious of his own need of help, he saw with no small 
emotion the death of Louisa’s father in the newspaper. But his joy 
was of short duration, for mstead of seeing his son in a situation to marry, 
he was doomed to behold him in the afflicting one of a mamiac, fitted only 
for the society of the insane. Nor could hope, with all its Hattery, be- 
tray the stricken old man into a momentary belief that bis son’s insanity 
was only of a temporary kind. He might have argued that as none of 
lus former kindred had ever been affected with such a disease, excite- 
ment might be the cause of his son’s painful state, and that a few days 
naught restore him to his former soundness. Put no such consoling 
thought could arise in his breast to allay its troubles or its fears. It 
was but necessary to see the frantic eye and listen to the distracted words 
Dr. Spring, to perceive that his mind was a complete wreck, All 
recollecuon had expired. He appeared quite unconscious of what had 
brought him to London, and, after a very short stay with his father, set 
out again for the place he had been residing at in Sussex. He could 
not remain there long at liberty with safety, and so it was arranged 
among his friends that he should be sent to a madhouse, where he 
might be kept from taking away his own life, which he had frequently 
spoken of doing. There he remains at this hour, in the same deranged 
state as he appeared to his father, on his arrival in town, to be made, as 
he expected at starting, happy for life. Like other men in his situation 
he can talk of his former frends and employments, at intervals, with as 
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much fluency and accuracy as if he had the fullest use of his faculties. 
He can talk with all the energy of enthusiasm about the charms of his 
Louisa; he can write verses on her excellencies, and speak with calm 
sobriety on los future marriage with her. Yet there are periods when 
the greatest vigilance is re juisite to prevent him from dashing his 
brains out against the walls of Ins room, and when he would destroy 
the very persons who are set to hinder him from destroying hin- 
self. The slightest appearance of alteration for the better is not even 
hoped for by the medical attendants who have been consulted about his 
case. They all agree that his is a case of incurable insamty. They 

allow he may be able to exercise, to the astonishment of his friends, the 
greater part ‘of the mental fac ulties, separately, as insane persons often, 
indeed generally, do to a surprising extent, but never to combine the 
operations of his ‘mind so as to produce those results which are the pecu- 
lar proof and distinguishing effect of sanity. 

Now, gentle reader, | do not profess to tell you how it comes to pass 
that love should be the canse of converting a wise and a learned and an 
accomplished man into a poor bedlamite. IT merely vouch for the fact 
that love can and does, as is here shown, produce such an effect. And I 
would beg you further, kind reader, not to pa tee this case with that 
of many foolish or idk ly young men and women, weltering in the torrid 
zones of their teens, who are oe" r jilted by the de ‘ar objec's of their at- 
tachment, or bereft of them by the untime ly stroke of death. In this 
case, Dr. Spring loved Louisa, and Louisa loved Dr. Spring most cor- 
dially and sincerely. His affection had stood the test of at least ten years ; 
hers had stood the same test of time, and the offers of two haronets and 
a Peer. Suspicion, or fear, or disappointment, could therefore have no 
place in his breast, no share in causing the derangement of his mind. 
He left his home in the morning to receive into his arms the woman of 
his deepest adoration, in perfect health of mind and body; but the 
thought of transport was too great, and had been too long pent up. It 
proved too strong for him, and, before noon, like an overloaded gun, it 
burst and destroved the thing that contained it. 


P.S.—A month has elapsed since the foregoing was written; and 
during that month the life of Dr. Spring has terminated. The news of 
his death has just been communicated to me. For two weeks previous 
to his death—-which was accelerated by no violence on his part—it 1e 
pears that he enjoyed the most perfect composure of mind. He talke 
to the keeper of the house of his faith and hope in strains of fervour oad 
delight but seldom heard there. No doubt preyed upon his spirits or 
shook his belief, that, when he died, he should enter upon another state 
of existence, such as the Bible reveals, and such as conscience either 
looks to with joy or fear. And with words of sober desire, that mercy 
might be extended to his » de parting spirit, he closed his eyes in resigna- 
tion to the Almighty’s will, in peace with all on earth, but the memory 
of his former errors, the worn-out victim of love. 

R. B. 

March, 1836. 
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OR, TALKING MADE EASY, 


In my preceding lectures upon this interesting subject, [I have con- 
fined my examples to single words. As the pupil advances in the 
course it will be proper that he should be carried into ** phrases ’? and 
* expressions *? of every-day use, the meanings and intentions of which, 
however, vary according to the society in which they are employed. 

A list of these may easily be furnished; and when any of them are 
called into play, they will be found emine ‘ithy advantageous in the way 
of bringing the tyro forward. Suppose we begin with single words, 
which, in all their blessed singleness, convey a phraseologic ‘al meaning. 
A lady th 1] . her c Why) mio th: at she ( xpects a blue, a bore , at liow, and 
atiger. The innocent and unworldly, if he did oa expect a blue boar, 
as well as the two other ferocious animals, would be puzzled to under- 
stand what she meant. It is therefore necessary for the pupil to be 
ready, 

He immediately chimes in, and after observing upon the dissimilar 
synonyme of a“ blue woman being deep read,’ > which is not the worse 
joke for having been sported very frequently before, he begins a discus- 

sion upon learned ladies, and expresses, as 1s natural enough, his abhor- 
rence of all such monstrosities, taking care, however, to make a just and 
due distinction between the pretenders and the sages. In such a case 
as this, have your laugh at the strange mi/adies who go about exhibiting 
themselves; trace all their oddities and strangenesses, give them credit 
where itis due, but suddenly contrast all their fly-catching attributes 
with the profound knowled -‘e and boundless learning of such a woman 
as Mrs. Somerville— compare the manners of the individuals, and put 
before your friend the frivolity of the blue of the circulating hbrary in oppo- 
sition to the wisdom of the unassuming sage and philosopher. There is 
not, perhaps, in the known world another such woman as Mrs, Somerville ; 
yet live with her in the ordinary course of society, speak to her on any 
sub ect (wi thin your own ce }) th), ana you will find he 7 the gentle, uni if- 
fected being who would, without one single attribute b: ‘yond those which 
any other lady might bring into company, be one of the most agreeable 
companions m the world. 

Oppose to this again the jabber of the haggard pretenders—the 
hubble-bubble jargon which “ig and rattles over their lips all about 
what they do, and what they do not do—an affectation of simplicity in 
the liking of frivolities, as if th 4 were the aflectation—poor bodies ! it 


really is enough to make a horse sick to see the numberless centres of 


small circles giving themselves airs, k wing down laws, proclaiming opi- 
nions, and fulminating their dicta as if anybody on earth, out of their 


own peculiar spheres of abs urdity, cared one straw about what they 
either said or did, 


The sc pede st al li vi cs hi ive always a coten ie of worshippers, and the 
wars which rage between the different sects, touching their several idols, 
are anything but civil. You must not occupy a sufficient period of 
time to enter into all the various views and motives of these parties, but 
take it for granted, and say so, in your best manner, that two of these 
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blues arriving from opposite factions in one room are likely to finish the 
evening much after the manner of the Kilkenny cats, whose interview 
in 2 sawpit termmated by their so decidedly de molishing each other that 
nothing was found of either of them in the morning but their two tails. 
Here you may sport, “ you suppose your friend understands Latin, or if 
she do not, the old “ Non tali,”’ or any other slight joke likely to bring 
you ont o if your subject. 

With respect to the lion—tale again—that may be male or female, 
but of course yon will be prepared to give an account of all the noble 
animals of the breed with which you have fallen in. <A lion may be a 
prince—a slight, slim slice of an illustrious family—dark, dingy, whis- 
kered, and smoke-dried—a black stock round his neck, ¢ therleas. and a 
slip of red riband in his button-hole. Tle is a lion who roars not 
he is tame and gentle, affable and condescending, and shows his teeth 
under his black mustachios without any notion of biting. Then you 
have a fat tawny fellow, with a gold tissue turban, copious trowsers, and 
turned-up slippers he i is equally quiet, he grins too, and salaams, and 
says * Thank you”? in English, Without exac tly knowing what it means, 
At this sort of lion ladies love to look, and talk of him neutrally —** TTIow 
good-natured it is !’? “ What fine eyes it has got!” and so on—call him 
an ambassador if he be but a cow-doctor, and you are always sure to 
have some ferre ting, sucking aspirant for some ‘thing re ady lo go about 
with him and stir him up with a long pole for nothing. 

By the way tell your fair friend that a Long Pole is of himself an ex- 
cellent lion—a Prince Worrywoski, or a Count Chimneysweepinski, or 
anything of that sort. A Pole is dwiys interesting, nobody knows why, 
because the people who talk most about them know as much of them as 
Capt. Sir John Ross does about the Pole he went to look after. If your 
fair friend should sigh and affect sentiment about these Poles, just ask 
her where Poland is, and what it is?—that, as Major Downing says, 
will catawampously stump her. 

Then there are clerical lions, literary lions, artistical lions, legal lions 
—aden. What lion can be more charming than Sidney Smith ? not 
the lion of Acre, G.C.D.K.—but the witty priest, P.P., Peter Plimley. 
There is not his match in the empire. Somebody nearly as witty as 
himself told him the other evening that Madame de Genlis, in her better 
days, became so fastidious, that she would not permit the works of male 
and female authors to rest upon the same shelves in her book-cases, “ [ 
presume,” said the lion, “ she did not want to increase her library.” 

A poetical lion is the very deuce,—a writer of sonnets to half rose- 
leaves, “ Lines to a Mole on Eliza’s Cheek,” “ To a Butterfly hovering 
over Louis a’s Jasmine ;”—a sort of cub, who comes out with a sky-blue 
under-waistcoat, and turquoise studs stuck in the front of his shirt ; 
with flaxen hair curled round his forehead, half a score little rings upon 
his fingers, and a chain or two round his neck, and all that sort of 
thing. Him your fair friend will quite dote upon ; and if, by any chance, 
he should be able to sing his own words to some other body’ $ tune, and 
play upon what Miss Scroggs, of Bernard-street, calls the forte-piano, 
an universal fever seizes the whole party: they pester the poor wretch to 
death to sing that “ once more ;”’ and even then will not permit him to 
escape from the house without giving them his autograph half-a-dozen 
times, to put in their different albums, 
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A tiger is a different kind of thing. A tiger is a dressed-out man, 
who looks as if be had put on everything he had in the world for the par- 
ticular occasion upon which you see him; and he grins, and talks 
extremely loud, and throws himself into all sorts of attitudes; and his 
conversation is made up of bits of something, totelligible perhaps to 
some two or three of his companions and intimates (if he have so 
many); but utterly Hebraical to the rest of the world. ‘These ammals 
are chietly rafls, who have been made somebodys by coming into ready- 
mace fortunes, and who think, by swagyer and impucence, to make 
people forget whence they sprang; or perhaps are fools enough to fancy 
that the native dunghill is unknown to those who are sniliciently mean 


to tolerate their society for the sake of getting what they can out of 


them. 


Whenever you hear of a “ good creature,” you will have an opportu- 
nity of descanting upon all the fools of whom you have either a slight 
or intimate knowledge. A good creature means a sort of drawling, 
dronish animal, who, if he be a bachelor, is likely to remain so all his 
life; and if he be a husband, is very likely to be trifled with. Foote, 
in his character of Jerry Sneak (borrowed, with that of Bruin, from the 
*Frbble”’ and“ Bisket”? of Shadwell), has pourtrayed, in very vivid 
colours, the “ good creature”’ of his day. He is a sortof man who will goon 
the box of his own carriage home from a fete out of town in an evening, 
in order to make room for an agreeable fnend, who prefers joing the 
party with his wife in the inside. He will wait up at a ball—hatmg 
dancing, and having to be on a Committee of the House of Commons 
at ten o’clock in the morning—merely because his better half wishes to 
stay, and he feels it his duty not to leave her behind : it being doubtful, 
at the same time, whether he would not uratify her imfimitely more by 
going home. He never objects to anything that is done in his own 
family, and pays all bills without grumbling. If he is a very good crea- 
ture indeed, he never goes into any room in his house without knock- 
ing at the door, Of these you will find many: in such a crowd i may 
secm invidious to name a few; but you may, if you re ‘collect one or two 
cases In point, Mstance them to your admiring friend. 

What a “« charming woman”? is, one of our really most charming 
women, Mrs. Blackwood, has already celebrated in song. It seems a 
pity that some other talented pen has not given us the beau-ideal of a 
“dehahtful man.’ A delighttul man, in the common acceptance of 
the word, is full of anecdote, accomplishment, vivacity, mingled with 
vecasioual tenderness; sofiness of manner at one time, brusquerie ut 
another. If he should fortunately have been involved in one or two 
affairs which have brought an his name into court or his person into 
the field, so much the better. The simularly spelt but differently applied 
words, gallantry and sadiate seem to have the greatest attractions for 
what the clerks and apprentices call the “ females ;” and it is strange 
enough that women, who are themselves so good, that the worst woman 
that ever lived would be thought a very “ delightful man,’’ are so prone 
to palliate and patronize the particular vices and foibles of their male 
friends, the objects and results of which must be their own “ undoing.” 

A “ good man”’ is a very equivocal phrase. In the city it means a 
rich one: in humble life, a woman calls her husband her * good man ;”’ 
but then in humble life the husband calls his wife his “‘ mistress,”’ not 
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in that sense which to many would be particularly disagreeable, but 
really as acknowledging his servitude. A “ good woman” is always 
most scandalously represented without a head, which might, in other 
days, have been considered a good joke ; moreover, the sign, as I believe, 
has been confined to oil-shops, whether with any reference to pickles I 
cannot sufficiently well ascertain to advise the pupil to go into the sub- 
ject at any considerable length or depth. 

Talking of ladies, you must be particularly careful in using the phrase 
‘of a certain age,’’ because it means an * uncertain age ;”’ indeed, the 
less you dabble in this sort of subject the better. There are a great 
many most delightful women who would pass muster as much younger 
than many of their friends, if they had not provided proofs against 
themselves in the shape of long-legged sons and flirting daughters 
‘*“out.”? In such cases, of course, you have no doubt left, whereof to 
give them the benefit. It may therefore not be amiss to mistake the 
daughter for the lady’s sister; or, if it be not too strong a measure, 
affect to believe her son to be her brother. 

Amongst the animals to be encountered, and therefore talked of, and 
of which the specimens are even more numerous than the lions or the 
tigers, are the bores. The family is much more extensive—the varieties 
of the species are incalculably numerous. A political bore is, perhaps, 
the worst of all. He is a sort of important dunce who, knowing nothing, 
undertakes to supply you with all his own surmises and guesses upon 
affairs in general ; and who, by way of intelligence, favours you with a 
new version of a paragraph which appeared in the preceding day’s 
newspaper — winding up all his drawling, by a serious declaration 
that he never has changed his opinion since he was quite a young man, 
and that he never shall, let what may happen, 

A club bore is a peripatetic person, who wanders about from table 
to table, repeating as many times as he can find pairs of ears to re- 
ceive it, something which he considers remarkably good ; and which, 
as he does not register the names of all the recipients, if you are par- 
ticularly lucky, you will hear twice or three times in the same day. He 
also finds fault perpetually, and appeals to anybody he comes near for a 
justification of his censures. He finally winds-up, by bringing himself 
to anchor in what he considers the most agreeable party in the room ; 
and concludes his perambulations by ordering some agreeable beverage, 
the imbibation of which will occupy the whole period which the friends 
he has broken in upon had allotted for an agreeable (éle-d-téle. 

An ill-used bore is, however, still worse. ‘This is a man who is 
either in the army or the navy, or perhaps in some civil office under 
the government; and who has either been superseded, or tried, or 
passed over, or neglected, as he himself thinks, and who has written 
several voluminous letters to his official superiors, which have produced 
sundry unsatisfactory answers. ‘These he carries about in an inside 
coat-pocket, numbered from 1 to 27 inclusive, tied up with a piece of 
red tape; the moment he nails you, out they come, and you have either 
to pick out the hieroglyphics of his hand-writing in fourteen drafts of 
his own letters, and attentively read the thirteen replies which make up 
the number, or listen to his perusal of the whole mass, illustrated b 
imnumerable anecdotes of himself and of his persecutors ; upon all 
which he requests your candid opinion, which, if you gave it him, 
June.—vol, XLVI, NO, CLXXXVI. P 
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would inevitably secure you a prominent place in the list of his 
enemies and oppressors. 

The “ matter-of-fact’? bore is a very common character. He begins 
by telling you, in the midst of a heavy ‘shower, that it is a very wet day, 
and favours you by mentioning that a north-easterly wind 1s ‘extremely 
disagreeab le. His abstract propositions, when he ‘launches into con- 
versation, are very much of the same characte ‘r with his meteorological 
remarks. “I have alw ays felt assured,” says he, ** that sincerity is not 
to Le expected in men of a worldly character; 1 own that candour is a 
most estimable quality, and I have no doubt that there are men who 
have as great a dislike of duplicity as myself. But then all mine Is are 
not alike—no more than faces; and in those, it must be admitted, the 
variety is most surprising. | suppose one may venture to assert, that 
ine alculably vreat as are the multitudes by which the world is peopled, 
there are no two countenances so exactly similar, that, when brought to 
a comparison, the ditlerence would not he distinguishable. This is what 
[ tell Mrs. 1., when she cries out against the insincerity of ep 
We cannot expect perfection in human beings; at least if we did, 
notonly would be unreasonable, but—as far as | believe —we should be 
sadly disappointed.” 

Then there are the scientitic bores—men of great talent and attain- 
ments, but who devote themselves to some particular branch of science, 
and entertaim the most sovereign contempt tor everything which is not 
in some way connected with tha‘. ‘The worst of these bores is, that they 
have satellites—bores of a smaller calibre, who think it necessary to use 
all the same terms and aflect the same feelings as their exemplars ; 
and who sicken one with the gravity and importance of their manner 
and conversation, assumed only to give them the appearance of under- 
standing that which the V pretend to comprehend, merely to give them a 
** name.’ 

Theatneal bores are splendid specimens of the species; so are musical 
bores rather, perhaps, the more oppressive of the two: inasmuch as 
they sing as well as say, and practise as well as preach. In short, the 
bores are, as [ have already said, inexhaustible ; nobody dislikes hearing 
them cut up—take your choice, therefore, and go to work accordingly ; 
assuring yourself, as a principle of action, that you may not only with 
security —but triumphant success—hash, grill, or carbonado the bores 
of any one class, for the amusement and edification of those of every other. 

The words vulgar, genteel, elegant, famous, uncommon, particular, 
nice, agreeable, hornd, attlicting, oppressive, although adjectives in 


themselves, may, by force of application, operate substantively ; these, 
well-shuffled, will afford vou a creat field of action. 


The word vulgar does not mean that any particular thing is in itself 


vulgar, but that certain things become vulgar when done by certain 
persons. For instance, tripe is a vulgar dish, and, eaten by people who 
cannot aflord anything dearer, is detestable. Tripe ma ducal mansion, 
embosomed in “ a massive silver tureen,”’ is no longer vulgar; nor is 
eating it considered a vulgarity: the duke likes it better than anything 
in the world, and because he is known not to be furced to fill his 
stomach with cheap food, his taste for tripe is universally admired, and 
his example implicitly followed by his applauding guests. 

Travelling on the outside of a stage-coach, if a tradesman’s wife or 
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daughter do such a thing, is horridly vulgar; or if the tradesman him- 
self, in order to save half his fare, sacrifices himself an unwilling victim 
to the sun and dust, and the danger of breaking his limbs or his neck, 
he is pitied and even laughed at. The aristocrat who mounts the roof 
establishes the worst place on the vehicle as the best, and exhibits his 
sovereign contempt for the plebeians inside by thumping and thundering 
with his feet over their heads whenever it is his misfortune to be cold 
and his desire to be warm, The pit at the playhouse is vulgar. The 
stallsin the pit at the Opera House are fashionable. It is vulgar to go 
to White Conduit House or Hornsey Wood, It is fashionable to go to 
the Crown and Sceptre at Greenwich, or the Artichoke at Blackwall. 

Genteel is a word, the use of which would annihilate a whole family. 
It is very genteel to keep a four-wheeled double-bodied phaeton drawn 
by one horse, and it is very genteel to live in the New Road, or at 
Knightsbridge, or in Kentish Town, and to wear smart bonnets at 
church; to go to the boxes at Astley’s; to sit at the drawing-room 
windows and affect to work and read, and look out at the passengers. 
It is genteel to go to Gravesend or Richmond on Sunday, and to carry 
out refreshments in a basket for the use of the family; such visiters, 
however, are called in those places ‘‘ Nose-bags,”’ and are considered 
‘ genteel’? only by the most liberal of the landlords at the different inns, 
Silk stockings embroidered over the instep, and made very pink, with 
sandalled shoes, are very genteel for walking about Greenwich Park or 
Windmill Hill. Trowsers for /adies with flounces at the ancles are 
uncommon genteel. 

The word uncommon— the adverb abbreviated—is of itself a most 
expressive one, it speaks volumes. “A pretty woman that,”’ says A. to 
B. ;—“ Uncommon!” replies B. to A. “Is that wine good?” asks 
C.— Uncommon !” answers D. In fact it is universal, “ Famous” 
has had its day. When it was in vogue it certainly was more perverted 
than word ever was from its real meaning. ‘That Shakspeare was 
famous, or that Rome was famous, every body will admit; but such is 
the force of fashion and prejudice, that we were accustomed to use the 
word by which their fame was expressed as descriptive of a quality 
totally disconnected with its real meaning. A man would say “ That 
Jack Simkins is a famous fellow. I never heard of bim till yesterday.” 
And upon the same principle people talked of a ‘ famous” room, and of 
a “ famous” house, merely in relation to their size or situation, and not 
to any particular character that they had obtained or any reputation 
they might have acquired. 

‘he word awful is more a Scotticism than an Anglicism. Our 
northern brothers talk of an awful hot day, or an awful long sermon. 
“ Awful pause!” said one of them during a lull in conversation at din- 
ner. “ You think so, do you?” said the lady of the house ; “ you’d have 
thought them worse if you had seen them before I washed them.” 

“ Oppressive”’ is to be applied to those sort of men who, hike alarum- 
bells, never stop when once set off until they are down, and who, believ- 
ing that incessant volubility and uncheckable ae se of enunciation 
are proofs of great taste and wonderful readiness, talk to every body 
they meet of every thing without giving their hearers time to listen long 
enough to comprehend the meaning of the noise which they make—even 
if it have any, 
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All these “ varieties,” which custom produces in words as nature does 
in animals, should be well understood, because a misuse or miscon- 
struction of any them may lead to serious consequences. 

The phrase © I cannot make it out,” is one getting somewhat obso- 
lete; but nevertheless it requires a little care. For instance, a lady 
says to her friend, “ I got your note begging me to meet you at Howell 
and James’s yesterday, at five o ‘clock. I assure vou I would have 
come, but I could not make it out.” A novice would perhaps imagine 
that it was the note the lady could not make out, an expression formerly 
used with regard to unintelligible writing—not so; the note she re ad 
and understood. It was the engagement she could not ** make out.”’ 
Why? is another question ; upon which the fewer inquiries you make 
the better—l only guard you against the confusion of words. 

There are two nearly slang phrases, and which you may never, unless 
in certain, and I hope very select, circles, hear from woman’s lips, 
although it May so happen that they reach woman’s ears ;—these are, 

‘coming it’? and “ going it.” In common parlance, when they are 
understood, they convey the exact distinction between saying and doing 
a thing. Of a man who gives vou a description of his own prowess— 
his own success—his great connexions—his numerous opportunities, 
and their equally numerous results—it is said, “ By Jove, he is coming 
wt strong !’’—a sort of half-and-half imputation that his Tongue and 
Truth are running a race, and that Tongue is the favourite. This, how- 
ever, is harmless; it does no great mischief to himself, and, if his cha- 
racter be well known, not much more to anybody else. The other case, 
—that of a gentleman of six hundred a-year uncertatn, who keeps two 
or three carriages, half a score horses, and as many servants, plays 
high, lives splendidly, gives dinners which startle Ude, wine that makes 
Crocky jealous, and astonishes the natives for a certain time,—is the 
reverse of the former; and everybody who rides his horses, eats his 
entrees, and swallows his C hampagne, in the brief intervals of riding, 
eating, and drinking, exclaims, “I say, he is going it!’ The results 
of the two cases come off very phraseologically. The affairs of the 
gentleman who is in the habit of * coming it > usually come to nothing ; 
and the gentleman who is accustomed to “ go it’? generally ends by 
going himself altogether. 

There are phraseological anomalies which it is as well to observe. 
“Upnght ” and “downright,” in their usual acceptation, are synonymous. 
People say of a worthy, honest, sober-minded citizen, that he is an ex- 
cellent, upright, dow nright honest man; but if they wish to add some- 
thing by way of climax to his virtues, they say also that he is a straight- 
forward man; and this is inv ariably told you ‘of a steady-going worthy. 
How far being all at once upright, downright, and straightforward is 
consistent with steady going, we leave ladies and gentlemen who have 
the delights of steam-packets before their eyes to determine ; yet ainsi 
va la phrase. 


“ Creature’’ 


and “ person”? must be attended to as words capable 


of various uses. A good creature is an amiable, inoffensive twaddler, 
who does little odd jobs for one ; who will make up a party for one’s 
gratification without being in the slightest degree interested in it him- 
self. A nice person is somebody one knows very little of, but who con- 


ducts either himself or herself without any glaring impropriety, and 
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does nothing but assent to every proposition made in society. You 
ought always to have one or two nice persons in a party, inasmuch as 
they will be found infinitely less nice than their neighbours, and will 
fall into all the yh py) of their companions. 

Never “ my Lord” ‘my Lady” a nobleman or noblewoman more 
than once in aday, unless you wish to be taken for a fuotman ; and never 
talk of a “ gentleman ;”—" I and another gentle man were going to the 
Opera,’’—“ I met a gentle man who told me this ;’ ‘a gentleman 
called on me, and told me ¢hat.”? This peculiarity of aueaine would 
seem to infer that the man whom you met, or who called upon you, was 
a gentleman, and that you are not. Call ladies, ladies ; but never calla 
gentleman, however much of a gentleman he be, more than a man; and 
if you wish to live in any society above that of chimney “sweepers, never 

call a woman a “ female.” 

Conventional expressions must be well noticed. A déjefiner, called 
s0 from being the first and earliest meal of the day, according to modern 
ncceptation, is the third, and sometimes the last, inasmuch as, in well- 
regu'ated society, it begins at about seven o’clock in the evening, and 
lasts till four the next morning. Ina similar way, the word “ early ”’ 
upon a card interdicts your visit till after midnight; and the words 
“small party’ ensure a ‘crowd so great as to render moving impossible 
in any of the rooms, even if you succeed in reaching the top of the 
staircase. 

The peculiar duties of toadies and gooseberry-pickers are too well 
known to need any explanation. Anybody who requires enlightenment 
will be sure to find one of either class in every well-regulated family. 
A “tame man”? is also essential in an establishment,—a middle-aged 
person, perhaps on the half-pay of the army, married, but whose wife 
is an invalid, The perfect “ gentleman,” but thoroughly safe, who has to 
take care of one’s daughters, and find their shawls, and call up the car- 
riage. He is an ambidextrous “ creature,” inasmuch as, while he is 
performing these essential offices in the evening, he is always to be kept 
dangling and dawdling about the house in the day-time, to spoil léte-d- 
tétes, which are not considered judicious for the misses; or, 1f occasion 
require, to keep a sharp look-out after the other class of dandies who 

call upon the mamma. He is also to sit at the bottom of the table, and 
carve, if wanted. It is only in the particular of being useful to both 
husband and wife that the tame man differs from the gooseberry-picker. 

Never inquire who anybody is, if you happen not to know: there are 

secrets in all families. Everybody has a cousin, or a niece, or a nephew 
—Cardinals always have. Never talk of any unhappy event which 
has occurred,—a suicide, a crim.-con., or even an execution, or anything 
of the kind, because, in a w ell-regulated society of a dozen people, the 
chances are that the “ cap fits;’’ and now that introductions are super- 
seded, and that every man must feel his own way, the less you hazard 
in the way of general observation the better. 

Always keep 1 in mind that admirable scene in one of Foote’s farces— 
“The Nabob ’’—in which the hero, Sir Matthew Mite, says to the 
mayor and deputation from the borough of Brib’em, which he is anxious 
to represent in Parliament,— 

“ The man who breaks his word with such faithful and honest adherents 
richly deserves a halter. Gentlemen, in my opinion he deserves to be hanged. 
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Touchit. Hush, Sir Matthew !—have a care what you say. 

Mite. What is the matter ? 

T. You see the fat man there behind: he will be returning officer at the 
election. 

M. What then ? 


T. On a gibbet at the end of our town there hangs a smuggler for robbing 
the custom-house. 


M. Well? 

T. The mayor's own brother, your honour. Now perhaps he may be 
jealous that you meant to throw some reflection on him or his family. 

M. Not unlikely.—I say, Gentlemen, whoever violates his promise to 
such faithful friends as you are, in my poor opinion deserves to be d ——d. 

T. That's right, Sir Weithew, stick to that; for though the Christian club 
may have some fear of the gallows, they don't value the other thing a 


farthing.” 

The illustration, which I have softened down with a prudence and 
propriety quite meritorious, is not a bad one for my position; and with 
this, for the present, I terminate my paper, promising a continuation of 
my hints for conversation at the earliest possible period. 





MARTIAL IN LONDON, 
The New Cook on trial at Fleming House. 


My “ords, an objection I've plump ‘d on ; 
ur sentence must yet be delay‘d: 
The iearing can't take place at Brompton, 
Th» venue ‘s improperly laid. 


When Dutehmen in England are warring, 
To check of oppression the fears, 

The jury's half English, half foreign, 
The nobleman’s tried by his peers, 


That lawyer is reckon'd half-witted 
Who fails what I mention to know ; 
The culprit is often acquitted 
By pleading the /ocus tn qué. 


Then nonsuit this case ; be impartial, 
And send it to Portsmouth instead : 
In trying a cook by court-martial, 
The court must be held at Spithead. 


Blue Ink. 


You ask me, Edward, what I think 
Of this new fashionable ink ? 

I'll answer briefly, Ned. 
Methinks it will be always blue ; 
At all events, when used by you, 

It never will be red. 
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REFLECTIONS ON SOME OF THE GREAT MEN OF THE 
REIGN OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 


BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Ir is a “discipline of humanity”? to look back upon a reign like that 
of Charles the First, and consider the circumstances that made the 
actors in it what they were; the mixture of good and ill in almost all of 
them, (most probably in all, if we knew all,) and how they failed and 
succeeded, in whatsoever they really did fail or succeed in, according to 
the earnestness with which they pursued their object, and its fitness for 
the sanction of their fellow-creatures. I beg leave to say, if I may say 
it without immodesty, and upon the strength of my own earnestness, 
that I use none of these words at random; and that I take the closing 
sentence in particular to contain matter worthy of serious reflection. 

Considerations of this kind are the more interesting, inasmuch as they 
take us among those private portions of men’s lives with which history 
is not sufficiently conversant. History, indeed, will most probably be 
written, by-and-by, in a far different spirit than it has yet evinced, even 
in the hands of the most philosophic ; among whom, for example, is not 
to be counted Hume, setting aside even his partialities, and notwithstand- 
ing his just claims to the reputation of a philosophical temper in his mis- 
cellaneous writings. Hume occupies himself, almost as exclusively as 
any other historian, in saying little but of wars, and courts, and church 
governments, and what have been exclusively called “ public matters ; ”’ 
as if the private and daily well-being of the community were not only 
the sole end of all public matters, but necessary to be constantly and 
strikingly kept in view, for fear the public agents should forget that sole 
end, and be induced by the sounds of their own voices, their courtesies 
to one another, and the glitter of their state, to think that everything 
really important begins and ends with themselves. It will no longer do 
to regard the majority as little better than subject-matter to talk about 
and to work with—a minor humanity, that may take its chance as it can, 

As a small, and yet really voluminous specimen of Hume’s unphilo- 
sophical spirit in his history, and his failing to look at public matters 
with domestic eyes, it may be observed that he thinks it necessary to 
make a sort of dandy apology for mentioning the celebrated anecdote 
of the cake-burning in the history of King Alfred. There are other 
anecdotes which he might have obtained from the same authentic 
source, and of the existence of which he has not given a hint, though 
they are absolutely necessary to a thorough understanding of the cha- 
racter of that great man ; a man, whom prosperity, as well as adversity, 
had tried in fires, of which his admirers, in general, know nothing, and 
which showed him to be made of the commonest clay with us all, before 
suffering and self-reflection had exalted it. The curious reader may find 
them in the life left us of him by his friend Bishop Asser, or in the pas- 
sages translated from it by Mr Sharon Turner in his valuable history of 
the Anglo-Saxons. I should not be content with referring to them here ; 
but space, and the immediate subject, will not allow me to do more. 

To take Charles the First himself as a specimen of the way in which 
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histories have been generally written: the authors do not tell us half 


enough of his private history, or the circumstances of his birth and 
breeding ; not excepting the panegyrists who so naturally and justly tell 
more than others of his taste for the fine arts, and the readiness of his 
discourse. A true vindicator of him, just to him and to ail, would begin 
with tracing the mingled weakness and elegance of his character to his 
father, the son of the clever Mary and the foolish Darnley,—the born- 
king, shattered before his birth by the murder of Rizzio; he would then 
refer to the “ king-craft,’’ on which this father piqued himself, and which 
the son had not strength of mind to avoid ; tothe grosser paternal follies, 
which he did avoid, (for children, not unintelligent, generally go counter 
to the vices for which they see their parents despised ;) to the masques 
and other elegancies of Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones; to the ascend- 
ancy of Buckingham, whose mixture of openness and generosity with his 
insolence, and, above all, whose presence of mind and address, resulting 
from the admiration caused by his beauty, gave him an advantage over 
less heartily constituted natures; to the book learning, which was cul- 
tivated in Charles as a younger brother not expecting ‘the throne ; to the 
defects of his person, (for his legs were somewhat bowed,) w hich tend 
to make a man at once bashful and obstinate,—bashful from the fear of 
contempt, and obstinate in resenting it; and last, perhaps not least, to 
the carly government of his mother, Anne of Denmark, who appears to 
have been a woman of the most commonplace order, anxious only for 
ordinary pleasures and petty rights, and most probably letting her child 
have his way whenever it suited her indolence, and violently contesting 
power with him when the whim took her to make herself “* respected.” 
Now, for the same reason that one would hke to know how the people 
in Charles’s reign passed their daily lives, of whatsoever rank,—what 
they did from morning to night— and how ‘they suffered, or profited, in 
those ordinary moments of which existence is made up, from the adminis- 
tration of “ public affairs,” (‘heir affairs, that is to say,) it would be plea- 
sant to know more about the private life of Charles also,—himself a 
private individual as far as he was a man, and far more interesting to our 
final sy mpathies under that aspect, then inasmuch as he was a king; for 
roy alty is a sort of match tor adversity, let it be treated never so ill. Its 
exclusive character gives its exclusive aids. In holding itself aloof from 
us, or treating us imperiously, it tells us that it can afford to do so, and 
accordingly we so leave it; but when the tears come, or ordinary human 
smiles, or when we picture to ourselves the daily amount of cares, plea- 
sures, and pastimes, and consider how far royalty allows or deprives 
its possessor of these, then it is that we learn best how to feel for the 
man, notwithstanding the splendour, or in despite of the drawbacks, of 
the king. Every king, the most kingly, spends his time far more as a 
fellow-creature than a sovereign ; eats, drinks, laughs, reads, thinks, or 
does not think, and has his passions and humours, his inferiorities or su- 
periorities to those about him, just like ourselves ; and the real historical 
estimate of the most historical character is correct, therefore, in proportion 
as we know most of the human being, under the circumstances in which 
the far greater part of its life is passed. It would be pleasant to hear 
all which the real historian of Charles could discover for us, by his re- 
search either into character or documents; and I will venture to add, 
that not only in Charies’s instance, but in that of every public person 
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on record, whose name is frequent in books, or who has written a book 
himself, far more might be known than is related, and far more, too, worth 
knowing. More might be gleaned even out of the wits and poets, than 
cursory readers have any notion of. 

How many circumstances, for instance, are related of Charles that do 
not convey a twentieth part of the information respecting his character, 
and that of his queen, Henrietta Maria, as that single one mentioned by 
Swift, in his instances of ‘‘ Mean and Great Figures,’’—of his making a 
present to her of a buckle before all the court, and unfortunately fixing 
it awkwardly in her bosom, so as to scratch her: upon which she tore it 
out in a passion, and trampled it under foot ! 

Milton has been unjustly accused of taunting Charles with being a 
lover of Shakspeare. He taunts him in the passage where the mention 
is made, but not with the circumstance itself. Strange taunt, indeed, 
it would have been from Milton—making allowance for party exaspera- 
tion, which certainly had not always the best effect on the taste of the 
great poet. Think, for a moment, of these two men, Milton and Charles 
the First, so different in their opinions, their position, and the whole 
yee course of their lives ; and yet consider how much they would have 

vad, and did have in common, if you take away the circumstances of 
rank, and leave them their humanity alone. / will not swear that 
Milton was not a greater royalist at heart than the king. He came 
of a severer stock (his grandfather disinherited his father for differing 
with him in religion)—he had the most royal, and dominant, and even 
military notions of heaven—his domestic government, I fear, was arbi- 
trary and unconciliating, certainly did not render him beloved; and 
though his principles tended to republicanism and to puritanism (so 
much so to the latter as to injure the universality of his love of the 
beautiful, and make him intolerant even to the painted church-windows 
which he described so exquisitely in his youth), yet he always takes 
care, not merely to intimate his approbation of “ orders and degrees,’’ 
but to show the highest possible sense of his own claims to distinction, 
and of the segregation of such men from the “ herd’’ and the ‘* vulgar,”’ 
And when circumstances led him to inquire into the doctrines of divorcee, 
nay, of polygamy, his puritanism did not at all stand in the way of his 
patriarchal will and pleasure. His sympathy with his fellow-creatures 
was not as thorough-going and unrestricted as his will; nor did he 
pretend that it was. You might as soon fancy him “ waking the night- 
owl in a catch” in proprid persona, as writing the account of those who 
did in the comedy. hat then? Am I blind to the merits of the 
great poet, because he was not so great a one as Shakspeare? Oram I 
insensible to his dignity as a man and a lover of his country? Notso; 
but I would have fair-play to all, that no human being may unhand- 
somely remain angry with his fellow-creatures, for not appearing to be 
so good or great as himself—that he may know them to be all more or 
less the creatures of circumstance, and engaged in an affecting struggle 
to see what they can make of this earth they inhabit. If they strug? 
for themselves only, they fail somehow, either in their cause, or their 
personal consolations ; if they atrugere for all, they are sure to realize 
some comfort. I am thankful for Milton’s breeding, inasmuch as it 
helped to make him a man of principle and an immortal writer ;. but I 
am bound also to take into consideration that part of Charles’s breeding 
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which rendered him a victim to his father’s king-craft, and disturbed 
the better part of his nature ; nor can I help thinking that, if that nature 
had been left to itself, it would have appeared to be of a less arbitrary 
kind than Milton’s—less exacting and self-suflicing—more sociable. 
Charles would have been more of what is called the “ good fellow.” 
Whether this, in private life, would have left him any eminence, is 
another question. He would probably have been a respectable country- 
gentleman—a little wilful or so, a little angry and amazed when matters 
went against him in the vestry or on the magistrate’s bench ; but not 
foolish otherwise, nor given to inelegant pleasures, It is rare, even for 
the rarest men, to be at once hearty, unassuming good-fellows and 
great serious thinkers, as Shakspeare was. 

Look at the men thus, on both sides, during this great period, and con- 
sider, from what has transpired of their private characters, which among 


them you would have chosen as a select body for the final judges of 


your politic al destiny, the object being to settle w hat was most avowable, 
best-natured, and least egotistical, for the whole world. If this be the 
test (and I, for one, though as hearty a lover of freedom as any man, 
know of no better), | think it is pretty clear what sort of persons they 
were whom an unprejudiced yet cordial reader of history would nol 
choose, and who are those that he would. The former would be those 
least respected or most hated by the opposite party, and least beloved 
by theirown. The latter, the reverse in all instances. Among the 
furmer would be Laud, Prynne, Stratford, Harrison, Cromwell, Haslerigg, 
and Hyde (at least after he had become “ Clarendon,” and showed 
himself contirmed in his pride, luxury, and insincerity). Among the 
latter | should name Selden, Hutchinson, Godolphin, Marvell, C lowley, 
Sunderland, perhaps Henry Cromwell, certainly the admirable Falk- 
land, and (according to my own convictions) Hampden, whose memory 
it is high time to rescue from the gratuitous obloquy of Clarendon’s 
assertion about his having “ a heart to conceive, and a hand to execute, 
any mischief; a charge which has been solely kept alive by party- 
spirit, by the Classical elegance of its phraseology, and the common- 
place and envious foundation of it upon Hampden’s “ courtesy to all 
men.’’? Clarendon’s manners were hot and imperious; he fe ‘It that 
more courteous manners on his own part would have been a violence 
done to his nature, and hypocritical; and he therefore assumed that 
such was the case with Hampden—a non sequitur equally vain and 
fuolish. Clarendon’s faults have at length transpired in their true 
colours to posterity, in the pages of Pepys, Ellis, and others. His 
talents remam great and admirable; but he saw the faults of his own 
party far better than those of his own character, and must often have 
excited the contempt as well as anger of the very debauchees of the 
court. What must Charles the Second, while his minister was ventur- 
ing to lecture him on his women and his expenses, have thought of Ais 
expenses, of his corrupt meaus of recruiting them, and, above all, of his 
fat and corpulence, and great eating, and gout ?—evidences of sensuality, 
which the peripatetic and well-shaped king must have looked upon as 
far less pardonable in a gentleman, than the attendance he danced upon 
the Clevelands and Portsmouths. 

Those who wish to see some new a in the histories of the 
great men of this period, will do wel a volume just pub- 
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lished by Dr. Lardner in his “ Cabinet Cyclopedia,” containing the 
“ Lives of Sir John Eliot and Lord Strafford. * On the face of it 
it possesses more than the usual attractions of the series, for one of ts, 
most interesting anecdotes (Pym’s formidable non-farewell to Strafford), 
is told on the very title- page in the shape of an excellent engraving 
after a curious and expressive design by Mr. Cattermole ; and in the 
course of it we are presented with another literal evidence of the 
author’s having done his work con amore, ina fac-simile of the elaborate 
manuscript title-page of a treatise written by Sir John Eliot during his 
imprisonment,—an analysis and ample specimens of which treatise 
are for the first time given to the world, The hook contains also 
several passages from letters of Eliot and Hampden, now for the first 
time published ; in the life of Wentworth, the question of his * apostacy” 
is satisfactorily concluded in the negative, and a number of interestin 
quotations given us from letters of As; and what is most curious of all, 
here, for the first lime, is presented to the world a life of Eliot himself, 
who, though one of the most remarkable and influential of the great 
spirits that commenced the revolution of that age, has not yet made his 
appearance in any of our general Biographies, not even in Chalmers or 
Gorton. 

It will be as well on this account to give a brief sketch of his" story 
here :—He was of an old West of England family, ancestor of the pre- 
sent Earl of St. Germains; and became the most prominent, earnest, 
eloquent, and appalling denouncer of the favourite Buckingham, and of 
those arbitrary measures which led to the civil war. He had such pas- 
sionate influence on the House of Commons, and so annoyed and irri- 
tated the king, that the first moment Charles thought he could dispense 
with a Parliament, he had him brought before the Council-table for 

“words spoken in the House.” Eliot denied his right to bring him to 
the account; but as the Parliament was now dissolved, and his own for- 
midable “ words” could no longer defend him, the upshot was that he 
was imprisoned in the Tower, and died there after an imprisonment of 
upwards of three years. His comforts were not much consulted in his 
imprisonment, and he attributed the first cause of his death to a cold. 
He was told several times that his condition might be lightened, if he 
would submit himself and beg pardon, which he refused to do; and 
thongh latterly persuaded to petition the king for a temporary change of 
ait, he did it in so cold a manner that it did not succeed, and he de- 
clined to make it humbler. The king refused even to let his body be 
taken into Cornwall to be buried ; but we do not think with his biogra- 
pher that this was done out of spite. Eliot was very popular in Corn- 
wall. The whole county had petitioned for his release, and most likely 
it was apprehended that there would be such an ostentatious welcome 
given to his body as might have told against the Court. In short, the 
struggle between Eliot and Charles was between two obstinate men, 
both of whom thought themselves in the right; and as one wotld not 
give in, neither would the other. Eliot was a man of principle; but it 
seems clear that his temperament had in it a violence which, though 
admirably modified by his understanding and his good intentions, natu- 
rally diminishes something of our sympathy by the strength and self- 


* Lives of Eminent British Statesmen, Vol. 11. By Jobn Forster, Esq., of the 
Inner Temple. 
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sufficiency of its resentment; though, on the other hand, its struggle 
with itself was the foundation of the most affecting part of the patriot’s 
philosophy, and manifestly produced the treatise, in the publication of 
which Mr. Forster has obliged the world. This treatise is entitled 
* The Monarchy of Man, written by Sir John Eliot during his last 
imprisonment ;”’ and is an eloquent and exalted attempt to show that it 
is in a man’s power, however situated, to be lord of himself, and of the 
infimite regions of thought and will. The idea of still ruding somehow 
or other, might have shown the gallant sufferer which way his nature 
inveterately tended, had he looked into it still closer; for it is plain 
enough that he does not write thus stoically, as Marcus Antonius did, 
out of a sense of the necessity of counteracting any softness in his dis- 
position, so much as to vindicate its unyielding dignity and to keep 
himself on a level with those who fancied they had subdued him. Poor, 
high-minded Sir John Eliot! and so he died out of inability to fit his 
“Monarchy” to the throne of a prison!—nobly, however, and all the 
better for his aspirations. 

To show the truly gallant nature of some of these aspirations, and 
with what hearty generosity of spirit Eliot waived his right of making 
out a good case for groaning and lamenting, an extract here follows 
respecting the indulgence of sorrow—a species of egotism to which he 
gives no quarter. The reasoning indeed is very just and profound. 

* Sorrow approaches next,’? (we quote from the biographer’s ana- 
lysis,) ‘Sand this is described as the worst and least excusable of the 
impediments yet named (to self-government and happiness).” “ For 
vet,”” Ehwot says, “ fear has some resource of safety, and hope has some 
desire of happiness.” “ These,” he strikingly continues, “ have somewhat 
for justification and apology, at least for excuse and extenuation of their 
evils. But sorrow ouly is inferior to them all. No argument can be 
made for her defence ; she can pretend neither to happiness, nor safety, 
nor to What might be subvervient to either. As the professed enemy to 
both, her banners are displayed—she fights against all safety and bids 
defiance unto happiness; her ends, her arts, are in contestation of ee" 
both. Reason has nothing to allege why sorrow should be used ; 
propounds no advantage in the end, no advantage in the act, but he 
mere satisfaction of itself, the sole exrpletion of that Lemon 2 there- 
fore it is the most improper of all others, as incomparably the worst, and 
that likewise the eflects and consequence on the body will show.” The 
conclusion of the subject is a subtle treatment of the selfishness of 
sorrow. “Itis not called forth,” he says, “ by the misfortunes of our 
friends, f for that feeling is pity ; nor by the triumphs of our enemies, 
fur thatis envy. Sorrow is selfishness.’ For the privation of what- 
ever we hold dear, of whatever is in a tender estimation, Eliot suggests 
nobler and better remedies. 

It seems a startling thing to pronounce that “ sorrow is selfishness,” 
since so many excellent people have been very unhappy; but on reflec- 
tion it will be seen that our enduring philosopher is right—that unhap- 
piness and sorrow are very different things; and that the one still 
generously secks happiness for its own sake and that of others, while 
sorrow betrays its sellishness by its temper and sullenness. An unhap- 
piness of this kind, it may be added, is a mark of want of ideas and 
resources ; and shows that we should have been ill qualified to please 
others, had we ourselves been pleased never so much. 
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Hampden makes a very amiable figure in this Life of Eliot, not by 
any elaborate attempt of the author to show him in that light, but by 
the passages now first published from his own letters. They render 
it still more incumbent upon the ghost of Clarendon, or upon any 
body who chooses to speak for that ingenious and crafty personage, to 
shew cause why such amiableness must needs have a bad and mis- 
chievous construction put upon it. Clarendon often reminds one of the 
barrister in the jest-book, who after vainly attempting to browbeat a 
witness and nile him injure his own character, tells him in a signifi- 
cant manner that “he may get down,” adding, with a nod to the 
audience, “a pretty fellow that!’ Speaking of Hampden, Mr. Forster 
justly reckons it as “one proof of the virtuous character of this great 
man having already dawned, that Eliot had intrusted to him the care 
of his two sons.”? Both Eliot and Hampden were beautiful letter-writers ; 
and it is to be much regretted that we have not more of their corre- 
spondence. Hampden sent Eliot books for his treatise; and, as Mr, 
Forster, with delicate perception of his own, says, “ delicately rallies 
him to his labours.” 

** Make good use of the bookes you shall receive from mee, and of 
your time ; be sure you shall render a strict account of both to your 
ever assured friend.” —(p. 118). Hampden knew he could not do 
better than keep a prisoner’s thoughts occupied. 

** As the work progressed’ (continues Mr. Forster) “it was sent in 
portions to Hampde n, who criticised it, and, as I shall show, gave 
value to his praise by occasional objection, ‘ And that to satisfy you, 
not myself, but that by obeying you in a command so contrary to my 
own disposition, 1 you may be sure how large a power you have over 
John Hampden.’ ” 

This indeed is in the best style of that “flowing courtesy” which 
Clarendon has contrived to turn into matter of reproach! Here is 
Hampden taking charge of the two sons of an anxious father (a very 
anxious charge, and one that turned out especially £0 in this instance), 
comforting the prisoner with small attentions as well as great, and mo- 
destly guarding against the least possible assumption of a right to take 
the measure of his powers, though he will do so, he says, at his own 

risk, in order to show his love. Such a man is more like one of “ all con- 
science and tender heart,’ than of heart and hand for any mischief, 
Conscience indeed might carry him into the field of battle; but so it did 
his truly noble opponent, Lord Falkland; and when he was mortally 
wounded, Charles himself, be it remembered, sent his own surgeon to 
attend him; which a prince who thought himself so much in the right 
would certainly have done to no rebellious subject, whom he did not 
respect as one thinking himself in the right also, At least, if it might 
be construed into a bit of his “ king-craft,”’ I, for one, have enough belief 
the existence of good among all parties most unaffectedly not to be of 
that opinion. Charles was a gentleman ; ; and there are moments when 
the flower of that character rises in triumphant beauty over every other 
consideration, and rejoices to become visible in the eyes of those that 
resemble it. The worst action of Charles’s life was the forfeiture of his 
word with Strafford; for as to all his other word-breakings, fatal to 
him and to so many others as they were, and unbefitting the more 
advanced ideas of what is right oe becoming, unquestionably he was 
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educated to think them a part of his trade-roval; and fancied they 
no more committed his abstract character for truth, than a dealer’s 
excuses to his customers. But if Strafford had been as amiable and 
conscientious a man as Hampden, and by that means had got more 
truly into the heart of his master (which I doubt if he ever entered at 
all), I verily believe Charles would never have bad occasion to blush 
for having given him up. Strafford, after all, was but a kind of hard 
and unpopular servant,—unpopular, | mean, at court as well as with 
the people; and in spite of his flatteries, the airs he gave himself must 
often have annoyed his master, and startled his selt-love. Hampden 
would have been a frend, acceptable with everybody he had come in 
contact with, and not to be sacriticed but by the abandonment ef the 
same feelings with which Charles loved his family, and respected the 
daily grounds of his most familiar consolations. 

[t appears to me, | confess (if | ought to run into these individual 
criticisms, thus speaking in my own name), that our eloquent, and per- 
haps | may add, vehement biog: apher,—who nevertheless has contrived 
to deal out a samabes measure of impartiality, considering he is the re- 
corder of such a period, and writes with so much warmth,—lhas over- 
estimated the character of Wentworth Earl of Stratford, both for dignity 
and abilities. leis aware of his faults, and denounces them; but is 
nevertheless so warmed, as he proceeds, into an admiration of his 
energy, and a sympathy with his elevation and power, that admiting, 
as all readers must, a large measure of brain in Wentworth, and a super- 
abundance of energy, [ cannot but think that the admiration takes too 
much the place of objection, and that the despot by nature, as well as by 
oflice, is held out to us too instinctively as aman fitter for our regard 
than dissatisfaction. ‘The readers, we think, will be inclined to pro- 
nounce that the author’s heart is with Eliot, but that he has something 
in his temperament which is with Strafford. Should reflection finally 
wid the two in seemg fair play to the great suffering men of those 
times (for almost all the great ones suffered more or less, of whatever 
party) he will turn out to be just such a biographer as they wanted ; 
for both on the side of his strength and his weakness, he will have 
known what it is to “ relish all sharply, passion das they.’’* 


——— eee 


As a specimen of the occasional eloquence to be found in this first published 
volume of a writer, who exhibits many proofs of advanced discrimination, and 
other valuable powers of authorship, the following deeply-felt passage may be 
given respecting the day when Charles sent down a message to the House, desiring 
it to enter upon ** no new business,” and the Speaker was ordered by him to inter- 
rupt “6 ASPETSiOns On Ministers of State ;"— 

* Events, for passions incie le events, now crowded together to work their own 
good work ; and the great statesman (Sir John Eliot), the author, as it were, of 
that awful event, may be conceived to have been the only one who beheld it from 
the vantage ground of a sober consciousness and feontrol. Into that message his 
genius had thrown a forecast of the future. The after-terrors he did not live to 
see, but now concentrated in the present spot were all their intense and fervid elemenis. 
THey sTRUG@eLeD IN THEIR HiRTH wrrn TRaRrs. 1 do not know whether it may 
not be thonght indecorous and unseemly now for statesmen to shed tears, but I 
consider the weeping of that memorable day, that * black and doleful Thursday,’ 
to have been the precursor of an awful resolve. Had these great men entertained 
a less severe sense of their coming duty, no such present weakness had been shown, 
The monarchy, and its cherished associations of centuries, now trembled in the 
balance. ‘ Sir Robert Philips spoke,’ says a member of the House, writing to his 
friend the day after, * and mingled his words with weeping; Sir Edward Coke, over- 
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Lucky would it have been for Strafford had he had as much heart 
as our author to perplex, and ultimately enlighten his temperament. 
Nay, a little sheer occasional weakness (different from that extreme 
of will which in its consequences amounted to it) would have done him 
good. Had he been dilatory now and then, or omitted doing something 
that he had promised, or otherwise rendered it necessary to subject him- 
self to his equals or inferiors, and conciliate their good will, it might 
have been his salvation. But he went on, making enemies of all the 
world, even of his own party, except where his notions of what was due 
to dimself intluenced him to stand by them ; and the consequence was, 
he walked, like an arrogant, eye-lifting giant, into a pit, and perished 
miserably. 

Let the reader be kind enough to understand me. I am = not for 
taking want of success, in its every-day sense, as the criterion of what is 
good in aman; no, nor of what deserves to be called even successful. 
To do so were to blaspheme some of the most sacred names registered 
in the heart of man. By success, [ mean either the success of a cause, 
for which a man has conscientiously exerted himself; or such jewels of 
consolation as are left in his possession by conscientious want of success ; 
or lastly, such success itself, in the ordinary sense of the word, (the 
most desirable, God knows, of all!) which has not injured a man’s 
heart by the way, but conducts him by fortunate paths into a noble rest. 
On the other hand, as to those who succeed in none of those ways, | do 
not wish to be understood as contumelously judging them, or as consi- 
dering them apart from those excuses of circumstance and education, 
which every one needs more or less, and which, the more they are 
needed, show the fellow-creature in a light so much the more to be 
pitied and excused, as long as he docs not throw away pity and excuse 
by a hardness of heart which proves them to be wasted upon him. But 
it is perilous to admit into the mind, as objects of its admiration, images 
of mere energy and will, which represent the brute force of things, or at 
all events, which set it up as the chef worker, to the displacing of the calm 
firmness of a Jove, in favour of the loud violence of Mars. Strafford 
proclaimed the ascendancy of sheer force and violence—he gloried in it— 
hung his faith round its neck—-was himself loud-voiced (literally so), 
bearing down argument by physical violence in his very talk—brow- 
beating his own council-table, and declining (or not knowing, how) to 
conciliate a powerful queen and her favourites. It is true, this was his 
system; he thought it the only good one for reinstating the king in his 
authority, or rather for making it purely despotic; and it is claimed for 
him that he should be judged accordingly. We are desired to consider, 
not whether his system was to be wished for in the abstract, but whether 
it was the fit one for his purpose, supp sing (as in charity it may be 
supposed) that his ultimate purpose was good, and that he thought a 
despotic government the best fur the many, as well as for the few. Well 
then, judging him accordingly, it appears to me that his system was a 
very shallow one ; for in such a country as ours it neither did, nor could 
come with passion, seeing the desolation that was like to ensue, was foreed to sit 
down when he began to speak, through the abundance of tears; yea, the Speaker 
in his speech could not refrain from weeping and shedding of tears ; besides agreat 
many, whose great griefs made them dumb and silent.’ 


“ \ deep silence (continues Mr. Forster) concluded this storm, and the few words 
that broke the silence startled the House into its accustomed attitude of resolution and 


composure.” —p, 80. 
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succeed. Strafford split upon the common rock of all inordinate 
self-lovers : he took himself, or a few like him, for the only understand- 
ings extant, and did not see that where any decent measure of education 
exists, there must be millions of understandings formidab ly prepared to 
resist him, and millions more of wills, as strong as his own, all prepared 
to seize the first opportunity for his destruction. Great Britain, m the 
time of Charles the First and Milton and Eliot, was not Persia, or 
Barbary, or Hindostan. It is possible that aman might have won his 
way into despotis m by artful shows of kindness, and a cu iltivation of the 
humours of others (such as Hyde attributed to TT: ampden) ; or he might 
have gained it for a time by military prowess and services, as Cromwell 
did afterwards; but to force it upon a nation fu ill of stout, energetic, 

reflecting men, who had already begun to look sternly into the weak- 

nesses of covernment, and hy dg vrowh up in the mat nly schools of | ather 
and Raleigh,—the thing was utterly senseless and impracticab le, and 
only showed the inordinate vanity of the speculator, Stratford wanted 
imagination and heart; and in wanting these, he wanted the first 
elements of wisdom for others, and for himself. He had no sympathies 
beyond what touched his egotism, and no resources out of the pale of 


action and ascendancy. Ile was a very vain man, for pride (contrary 
to what the popular fullacy says of the distinction between it and vanity) 
includes vanity. Pride is so vain a thing, that it dispenses with the 


ordinary shows of vanity, only out of a more immeasurable self-sufli- 
ciency and conceit: and this is the reason why pride is often so mean, 
You can offend it with your pretensions, by Eten to remind it that 
there is any measure for its own, ap art from ‘the standard it has 
et up; but by no voluntary exercise of its will can it offend itself; 
because itself is all-sufficient to itself, and reconciles whatsoever of 
dirty or degrading it admits into the purifying tabernacle of its own 
glorification. 
But Wentworth had his excuses. Ife was evidently the son of either 
a very foolish father or foolish me ther, perhaps both ; and he was brought 
up in unmeasured notions of the importance of himself and his family, 
Hlence he lorded it over his father, and his brothers and sisters; was at 
variance with such of them as did not minister to his vamity by obsequi- 
ousness ; intrigued for ascendancy and obtaived it in a county where 
the local government was singularly corrupt and arbitrary ; pps Be the 
court, only to make a better bargaim with it; was as mean, and full of 
thanks almost lac hrymose, for the least attentions from the King, as he 
was insolent to the rest of the world; became a lord, a lord-leutenant, 
and a despot ; was an upholder of C hurch and State, and a man of in- 
discrominate gallantry ; an eloquent speaker, yet not content without 
spoiling his eloquence by arrogance ; did good to Treland in giving it 
the linen-trade (for he was an excellent financier, and would have made 
a capital man of business under a better system) ; did it infinite harm 
otherwise, in maintaining the pernicious notion that it was to be everlast- 
ingly treated as a conquered country; showed an invincible energy in 
the midst of the most painful illnesses and infirmities s; and, finally, 
by his senseless pride, and a heaping-up of the secret resentments of 
almost all men, “ friends” as well as enemies, brought himself to the 
block, and has become a lesson to the world of the nonentity of the 
greatest abilities unaccompanied with a due sense of the importance of 
one’s fellow-creatures. 
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As to his “ apostacy,”’ our author has finally delivered him from the 
spirit of the charge, but only on the strength of another baseness, and 
at the expense of the letter of it. He has shown that Wentworth never 
was with the Parliament at heart; and that he protested, with vehement 
eloquence, against the arbitrary measures of the court, only to enable 
himself the better to take his stand for ¢ arrying every one of them into 
effect! 

But Mr. Forster has shown him also writing letters from the country 

abont the tranquil enjoyments of a garden, and others to those who had 
the care of his children, evincing a playful and fatherly tenderness. For 
these, and for all the other fetchings-out of the human being, both in 
Strafford’s and Eliot’s life, thanks and praise be to his biographer. Oh, 
every man, the most arbitrary as well as the most just, has a human 
corner in his heart, which circumstances, best for all, ead those only, 
will soften, and increase, and help to colour and ennoble all the rest of 
it, if not thw arted by such as make him think of himself alone! It is 
true, the first thing which a selfish man will love, if he love anything 
besides himself, will be his children, because they are self-reflexions of 
him, and a sort of continuation of his personal ide ntity. Still, they are 
not quite himself ; they are a step out of the mere pe ‘rsonal and identical 
creature; and by learning : an interest in them as human beings, he may 
learn to sympathize with the ‘rest of his fellow-creatures. But it is 
curious to see,in those fatherly letters of the two men, the different views 
of good which Strafford and Elot entertained for their children. Eliot 
consigns his to the care of Hampden, and talks of nothing but their 
learning and morals. Strafford commits his to flattering dependents and 
to great ladies, and confines himself to their clothes, their dancing, their 
French, and the fine houses and estates he has secured for them. 

In what ended all this violence and worldly solicitude ? The earldom 

of Strafford became extinct in the next generation ; the estates were car- 
ried by females into other families ; and W entworth House, Yorkshire, 
Is NOW in possession of a popular Whig lord (Fitzwilliam) whose grand- 
father married a descendant of one of his daughters. The family of the 
Eliots is still flourishing in the person of the Earl of St. Germains, though, 
curiously enough, in the Tory interest. But a Tory of these days is not, of 
nec ssity, one that would te rrify the stately patriotis m of Sir John Eliot at 
having him for a re presentative ; neither, indeed, could the family pride 
even of Strafford be hurt by seeing himself represented by a Fitzwilliam. 
But think of what all his most darling projects have come to,—his des- 
potic government, his ruling “ without Parliament,”’ his male represent- 
ation, himself! a nothing did he succeed e rcept in the least se Lfish 
partof his a ffec tions, his daughters ; and in the spec ulation which was 
most for the benefit of his fellow-creatures, the Trish linen-trade. All the 
proud, selfish, violent remainder went into the dust. He had not the 
comfort of a handsome retrospect, nor a sense of the adherence even of 
those he had most served. The courtiers, whose pockets he had filled, 
forsook him ; his very master forsook him ; no consolation remained for 
him but the fellow-wretchedness of 00r, doating Laud, the pity of pri- 
vate friends, aud his love for his Pre ovine hich last was, as it deserved 
to be, his best, and latest, and only real stay. On the other hand, Eliot 
had all the resources of a more tranquil lover of books, of principles to 
look back upon which he had never gainsaid, of the respect of the most 
June.—voL, XIVII. NO. CLXXXVI. Q 
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respected men of his time, and of a cheerful and pious philosophy. In- 
stead of having to complain of being forsaken by a king, he felt himself 
to be a match for aking by his endurance; and he asserted the “ mo- 
narchy of man.”’ But, above all, he succeeded in his cause. His spirit 
may have indeed beheld it flourishing even in a royal shape, accompanied 
at the same time by the universal desecration of “ the enormous faith of 
many made for one.”? Strafford, Cromwell, and Charles’s sons, laps 
this cause for a time; but a new Revolution proclaimed it- set the 
House of Brunswick on the throne; has commenced a career va justice, 
even to Ireland; and though pe rplexe “l at this instantin its look towards 
that quarte ty will yet, i is to be hoped, find as quiet a means of uniting 
all “* orders ”’ for its co mpletion, as it will assuredly find some means or 
other; forthe history of the civilized world, since the greater diffusion 
of knowledge, has rendered this maxim incontrovertible, —that power is 
strong and ultimate ly successful, in proportion to its sympathy with the 
opinion of the majority ; and since all decently-educate d persons have in 
some measure become sovereigns, the grand point is how to make the 
sovereign of them all a true king of kings ; which is to be done, not by 
denying them, as if they were children, anything which they have really 
set their hearts on, but by treating them like men that have both sense 
and power, and thus encouraging them to retain the willing childhood 
of gratified and wise hearts —that noble childhood and sincerest manhood, 
which will continue to respect a king and his ornaments too, as surely as 
itdoes the blue in the sky or the golden processions of the stars, if more 
officious worshippers will but let it. 





DEVEREUX, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PELHAM.’ 


Ma. Buiwer’s mind is—like all great minds—a progressive one. 
Every one of his works represents a mental epoch, In“ Pelham” we have 
his impressions; in the * Disowned”’ his feelings; and in “ Devereux’ 
his thoughts. “ Pelham’ was the satire of a young and clever man 
thrown early into society, feeling its hollowness with the intuition of 
talent, and taking refuge in sarcasm, to whose keenness truth gave depth. 
Tt was written with that gaicty—the first of all our emotions to aban- 
don us—whose light vanishes from youth even before its bloom. From 
the first it was singularly misunderstood ; for irony, like the language 
of the ancient oracles, needs to be e xplained to the many. But “ Pel- 
ham” has long since taken its place at the head of modern satires on 
modern life, and the earlier judgments passed on its merits have merged 
in general admiration. “To use,” as Canning says, “‘a simile of dis- 
similitude,”’—* the cradle of genius is surrounded, like that of Sophocles, 
by a swarm—not of bees, but of wasps.” 

“Devereux”? united the wit of “ Pelham” with the poetry of the 
“Disowned,” but with more of mental analysis than either. The cha- 
racter of the hero is a masterpiece of moral investigation ; and herein 
consists one of the greatest charms of Mr. Bulwer’s writings. There 
are a thousand subtle and shrinking emotions, which 


* Men name not to themselves, 
And trust not to each other :” 
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over these he has the mastery of perfect knowledge. We recognize feel- 
ings that we had deemed known but to ourselves, and the charm of dis- 
covery is blended with that of sympathy. The language that expresses 
what we had before felt is so familiar, that we only wonder why we had 
never used it. There is an intense consciousness of self in genius!:— 
Why does Mr. Bulwer give the quick sensation and the passionate emo- 
tion with such home truth? Because he has first felt them himself, and 
keenly felt. It is a most extraordinary fallacy to say that the writer 
who makes others feel does not feel himself. How then has he obtained 
his knowledge? It is a strange thing to speak a language understood 
by all but the speaker. Out of his own heart the poet translates the 
sensations of others. We may say of genius, what some French writer 
says of love, “ Un eqoisme en deux personnes /”’—it is an egotism 
between the writer and the reader. 

We do not mean to say that in all imaginative works the author is 
his own creation, and “T the hero of each little tale ;” but though the 
action be not, the sentiment must be all his own. A sufficient distine- 
tion is not made between the narrative and the sensitive portion of a 
work: the narrative belongs to the external world; it combines the 
given materials of observation; it forms the clay model into which the 
soul must enter. Now that kindling spirit must be communicated 
from the etherial world within—the writer must animate with his own 
sensations. He may combine circumstances different from those which 
excited his own emotions, but those emotions must have been first ex- 
perience. Mr. Bulwer never could have drawn the shy, the suscep- 
tible, yet proud and reserved Devereux, unless his own feeling had given 
the key to such a character. 

The introduction of Lord Bolingbroke is a leading feature in “ Deve- 
reux.”’ The analysis of this character is pursued in the noblest spirit ; 
it is history based on the actual and the generous, and in the majority 
of judgments, admiration is the portal of truth : common-minded people 
always depreciate. They forget that it is only by looking up that we 
see heaven. Where our own motives are low, we always suppose the 
motives of others to be low also. Such are the real levellers—they 
refer all things 

“To the small circle of their mean desires.” 

But an Arabian tradition occurs to us just in point. The Mahomme- 
dans hold that, on the night Leiteth-ul-eadr, the firmament opens for 
a minute, and the glory of God appears visible to the eyes of those 
who are so happy as to behold it; at which juncture whatever is asked 
of God by the fortunate beholder of the mysteries of that critical mo- 
ment is instantly granted. A Mulatto girl having heard of this super- 
stition resolved to try its efficacy. She was quite out of love with her 
own woolly locks, and imagining that she wanted nothing to make her 
thought pretty but a good head of hair, took her supper in her hand 
presently after sunset, and without letting any body into her secret, 
stole away and shut herself up in the uppermost apartment of the house 
and went upon the watch. She had the good fortune to direct her 
a to the right quarter, and the ew ge to look long and steadily, till 
she plainly beheld the beams of celestial glory darting thr the fir- 
mament, and the resolution to cry out with all her might, “Oh Lord! 
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make my head big ’’—a figurative expression for a good head of hair*. 
Now we are too much given to form our judgments as the Mulatto gi irl 
did her wishes—small, selfish and mean; and quite insensible to the 
beauty and glory which lie beyond us. 

Mr. Bulwer’s estimate of Bolingbroke i is of a higher order. He does 
justice to those splendid abilities which wanted only a fitting sphere, 
and to which we firmly believe success would have been like sunshine, 
npening and perfecting. The great mistake of his life was his adher- 
ence to the Stuart cause. Voltaire says, ‘It is well to be born clever, 
better to be born rich, but best to be born fortunate.”’ A more ill-fated 
race than the House of Stuart never existed—and that ill-fortune they 
communicated to their adherents. It shows to an extraordinary degree 
the hold that feudal prejudices had taken, when fidelity to the Stuarts 
was for so many years a religion of honour. The prine iples of govern- 
ment were strangely mistaken, when personal allegiance was considered 
the foundation of the social contract. The duty of the subject to the 
monarch is very different from that of the soldier to his general. Obe- 
dience, being honour, was the basis of the feudal system; such a prin- 
ciple was no foundation of freedom. 

“ What is grey with time becomes religion.” 


To this picturesque creed we must ascribe the devotion shown to the 
Stuart cause ; there was nothing to warrant it in the personal character 
of the four English monarchs. The first James was an imbecile pedant, 
cruel, as the weak are, from fear. The first Charles was obstinate, hypo- 
critical, and cruel also: the second Charles was indolent, profligate, and 
cruel again; while the second James, to all the bad qualities inherent 
in his race, added a blindness and bigotry peculiarly his own. The 
principal events of each reign were connected with the scaffold ; the 
noble head of Raleigh fell first; then, in Strafford, Charles gave up his 
true and trusted friend. Russell and Sidney were sacrifices to Charles 
the Second’s hoarded vengeance ; and our English annals have scarcely 
& more sanguinary period than James the Second’s brief reign. The 
future is like an obstinate child, the past teac hes, but it will not learn: 
the ingratitude which Bolingbroke experienc ed from the court of St. Ger- 
mains was only a “ thrice-told tale.’’ It must, however, be confessed 
that, when Bolingbroke found his return to his own country only to be 
obtained by bribing the low avarice of the new monarch’s German mis- 
tress, he might be pardoned for doubting whether the change of dynasty 
was a change for the best. Posterity has, however, been the gainer, by 
his later years having been given to the study rather than the ‘office ; an 
intellect like his belongs rather to the future than the present. We all 
remember Swift’s admirable illustration of why the coarser order of 
mind is better suited than one of finer calibre to ordinary use. “ Take,” 
said he, “ this paper-knife : it is blunt and common-looking ; but it gets 
through those thiek quires of paper with all dispatch. But take you a 





* We must give the conclusion of the story. Unfortunately for the Mulatto, 
her prayer ‘‘ Make my head big,” was taken literally, for early in the morning the 
neighbours were disturbed by the terrible noise she made, and they were forced to 
hasten to her assistance with tools proper to break down the walls about her ears, 
in order to get her head in at the window, it being grown to a monstrous magni- 
tude—I forget how many busbels in circumference ! 
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razor, and its fine edge will scarce serve the purpose, and very probably 
cut your fingers into the bargain.’’ 

Sir Robert Walpole was the very antipodes of Bolingbroke—the one 
was the shrewd, sensible man of the world ; the other the man of genius. 
Walpole inspires no enthusiasm, because he never felt it ; whereas our 
interest in Bolingbroke takes a tone of poetry: still we lean to the 
belief that Walpole was the minister best fitted to his time. He pre- 
served peace, he encouraged trade, and we best feel his worth by a com- 
parison with his immediate successors: his worst fault was contempt of 
his kind; though “ every man has his price”? was too much justified by 
the political profligacy of the day. Its difficult for the keen-sighted 
minister, surrounded by small deceits and selfish motives, to think well 
of “ the venal tribe’? whom he has to hurry through. He has no time 
to make allowances,—as Mr. Bulwer himself says, “ It is in solitude that 
we learn benevolence!” 

One of the most exquisite portions of “ Devereux ” is that given to 
the history of Isaura. No writer enters into the poetry of woman's nature 
like Mr. Bulwer; she is with hin— 


“A beautiful thought, and softly bodied forth.” 


It is one of the social errors of to-day—and error is the mother of miser 
—its feminine position, Women are the poetry of life, and as hack 
should be kept apart from the coarse and commonplace. The natural 
and the actual are now at variance ; and herein is shown the tender- 
ness and delicate perception of our author ; he always places his heroine 
in circumstances that call forth the true and the beautiful. We see 
Isaura, first, the sole happiness of a widowed father—a loving, patient, 
gentle child. Next as the bride, all the energies of her nature devoted 
to one object—affectionate, enthusiastic, fecling the whole current of 
her being wrapped up in another. He is perfectly aware that affection 
alone shows “ how divine a thing a woman may be made;” and it is in 
that faith he works out his loveliest creations. Though all treat of it, 
not one writer knows how to write about love ; they lower into common- 
place, or run into exaggeration. Mr. Bulwer writes with a deep and 
true sympathy, because he has a keen sensibility to the exalted and re- 
fined. Religion is only another word for belief; and, above all things, 
the heart has its religion. 

We have left ourselves but little space for the other characters. We can 
do no more than allude to Montrieul, the most vivid personification ever 
drawn of the individual merged in asystem. We can only point atten- 
tion to the poetry of pain, as embodied in Aubrey, who is a poem in 
himself. But we must remark the utterly different species of talent 
shown in drawing a character like Sir William Devereux,—so simple, 80 
kindly, whose very weaknesses are matters of affectionate interest. The 
death-bed of that benevolent old man is one of the most touching scenes 
that we know. But Devereux is a book to be read and re-read ;—we 
lay it down, as we do all Mr. Bulwer’s writings, with a more enlarged 
and exalted idea of human nature ;—we are the better for having dwelt 
among his creations. Mr. Bulwer’s.great merit and his great charm is, 
that he appeals to our highest and noblest clases of emotions. He redeems, 
with the spiritual and the beautiful, our selfish and ordinary world: he 
writes in the light and the warmth of the heart. p 
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Tur Tarataicat Lesser. 


Tux theatrical lessee is a practical logician. Being destitute of money, 
he enters into contracts, binding himself to pay some fifty thousand pounds 
per annum: being equally destitute of morals, he undertakes to provide 
rational entertainment for a ‘* discerning public.” Peculiarly mnocent 
of all idea of the uses and objects of the stage, he resolves upon inking 
the drama under his special protection. In short, having nothing to lose, 
he determines to risk all he is worth; being Degherry, he becomes con- 
stable of the watch, as the “‘ most desartless man.’ He regards Shak- 
speare as an author properly honoured in having his statue erected 

utside the theatre: he confesses that if ‘“‘ Hamlet’? were now to be 
offered him, an entirely new play, he would not produce it--unless, per 
haps, the author undertook to appear as the Ghost. As an indifferently 
bad actor, even Shakspeare would have a claim upon him. He evinces 
his understanding of the scope and principle of the drama, when he 
observes, “* We don’t want /iterature, we want meces.”’—He objects to all 
productions that have much “ talk’ in them; they only tend to encou- 
rage the high-priced actors. First-rate performers he looks upon as 
necessary evils, and he engages them——one at a time, at short in ervals: 
third-rates are his favourites, because they show ty) their acting that the 
“regular drama ’”’ sends people to sleep,—they prove that Shakspeare 
“don’t draw !** That is the only point which he conscientiously struggles 
to establish—that the public des} ises excellence; and upon the truth 
of his proposition js chance of being tolerated depends He may, how- 
ever, be brought to forgive an actor for beme a cenius, always prov uling 
that he is not likewise a gentleman: the actor who introduces gentle- 
manly habits into the theatre is supposed to offer a personal insult to the 
lessee. In like manner he resents, as becomingly as he can, the imper- 
tinent superiority of the few ladies of his company who obstinately 
maintain the singularity of unsullied virtue; purity of character he 
considers to be a disgrace to his establishment. His remonstrance is,— 
“| may as well shut up my theatre at once, if common decency is to be 
observed.’’ The interests of the stage require that every pretty actress 
should listen to honourable green-room proposals, and submit to a 
change of viscounts occasionally, at the suggestion, and for the accommo- 
dation, of the lessee. The qualifications of an actress are thought to 
depend upon the question—not “ what she can do’? but—* whose cab 


brought her to the theatre ?’? The actor he engages on the strength of 


his lungs, the actress on the strength of her legs. If compelled, by 
perverse fortune, tocome to terms with the first tragedian of the day, and 
to engage him for the entire season, the lessee resorts to every imagin- 
able expedient of personal and professional annoyance, of low imsult and 
irmtation, to drive him from the theatre in disgust, just at the moment 
when the example of his high name and the exercise of his fine genius 
are supposed to be no longer essentially requisite. He begins by “ biting 
his thumb” to provoke, and ends by biting the finger of the irritated, 
[f we take the portrait of the Lessee in another attitude, we find him 
imstructing counsel to prove him “a rogue and a vagabond according to 
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Act of Parliament,’’—proclaiming himself a violator of the law, m 
having acted forbidden tragedies and comedies, and showing that the 
man who had lent him the purchase-money can have no partnership i in 
the profits of illegal) ity. ‘The lessee closes the house for nie own advan. 

tage and accommodation, and stops one-third of the company’s salary; he 
replies to the general remonstrance, however, with the assurance that 
all whi ydem: ind it ehy il} he paic and thos: : wis ask find him better than 
his word, for he not only discharges their claims, but them also. The 
lessee has one favourite plan—to reduce salaries when business falls off ; 
he has another favourite plan—to forget to raise them again when busi- 
ness revives, His statesmanship consists in making his actors take 
share in his losses, and not in his gains. His idea of attraction is opposed 
to every law of physics ; for, when his atidien¢es are scanty, he thinks 
his company too numerous : the publ ¢ will not come, and he proceeds 
to discharge some of his actors: his treasury 1s low, and he takes deci- 
sive steps to diminish the receipts. A blank box-book suggests to him 
the propriety, not of adding to, but of lessening the attraction; whena 
forty-notee power is not enough, says the lessee, a thirty must be tried. 
The lessee’s sayings and doings all tend consiste ntly to one point all 
tend to lower pub lic taste, to tamt public morals, to lessen public amuse- 

ment; tosubvert the stage, todegrade the actor, to destroy the very pro- 
fession ; to dishonour the drama, to repress imagimation, and dry up the 
springs of human sympathy; to make the existing generation scoff 
where their fathers admired and reverenced, and to render a noble and 
humanizing art a mere convenience for inorant pretension, licentious 
intrique, and sordid speculation. 


Toe “Onuorst [nmaprrant.”’ 


Tar Oldest Inhabitant’s mind is a blank memorandum-hook—his 
head is a wallet * wherein he puts alms for oblivion.”” His experience 
convinces him, more and more every day, that London is situate on the 
hanks of Lethe. Ask him for the date of an event, and, if of modern 
occurrence, he has a distinct recollection of having forgotten it ; ; if refer- 
able to a remoter period, he forgets whether he remembers it or not. He 
knows that he is of an ancient family, but cannot, for his life, tell what 
has become of his ancestors: he conjectures with much shrewdness that 
his forefathers must be dead. His father, who was a soldier, had been, 
he thinks, in the same regimentwith the celebrated C aptain Shandy, 
and knew him well. His crest is a fore-finger with a piece of thread 
fastened round it,—his motto, ** Non mi ricordo.”’ He thinks he can re- 
collect having seen his grandmother when she was a little girl, and is 
quite positive that his parents died without issue. He is puzzled to know 
when, where, and how he acquired possession of a daughter; and con- 
ceives that his son must now he quite old enough to be his own father. 
He, however, distinctly remembers the events of his boyhood ; the name 
of the head master of Christ’s hospital in those days was the Rey, Cor- 
nelius Nepos ; one of his schoolfellows was called Alcibiades; he is not 
certain that Julius Caesar was in the same class with himeclf, but he has 
a vague notion that they were a good deal in each other's company. He 
is confident that he paseed a considerable portion of his time, when a 
lad, at a place called Troy—though he cannot now call to mind the 
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county in which it is situate, Among the minor matters that perplex 
him is the circumstance, that one corner of his pocket-handkerchief is 
always tied in a knot, and he never can tellwhy. His memory belongs 
rather to the past century than to the present. Of all the days in the 
year yesterday perplexes him most ; old events are newest in his mind, 
the past brightens as it grows remote, and, as he facetiously remarks, 
he can hardly get a glimpse of Time till he is out of sight. Thus—he 
cherishes a settled conviction that her Majesty Queen Anne has 
actually departed this life; although on the tenth of last November 
he was wholly at a loss to guess why the Lord Mayor's show (at 
which he was present) was put off the day before. Of all public 
characters of to the past generation, he best remembers the per- 
son of Junius. Robinson Crusoe he never saw but once, and can- 
not speak as to the accuracy of his portraits. He has a lively sense 
of the excitement created by the shocking murder of Mrs. Brown- 
neg, who was hanged in a coalhole by her two imfamous appren- 
tices; and tells you of the public sympathy which formerly existed in 
favour of a young man named Gregory Barnwell, who was inhumanly 
stabbed by his own uncle at Peckham. He is also quite clear in the 
matter of Warren Hastings, only he is not positive whether that gentle- 
man was tried, or transported, for seven years. The latest London 
event of any note which he unhesitatingly remembers, is the grand 
gathering in the City, when the Allied Sovereigns, with the veteran 
Blucher and the Duke of Marlborough, dined with Sir Richard Whit- 
tington in Guildhall. Indeed, there are few events that he would not 
be able to recollect, if he could but call them to mind. His memory 
has but one defect, a want of retentiveness. Yet, after all, he remem- 
bers Garrick’s maiden speech in Parliament, and retains his first 
impression of the inimitable beauty of Munden’s Macbeth. His health 


is often drunk in the City; this is spoiling a fine compliment; they 
should drink—his memory ! 





——___ 


Tur Epiror. (By One). 


Tue Editor is the dupe of Destiny. His lot was knocked down to 
him a bargain, and it turns out to be a take-in. His land of promise 
isa moving bog. His bed of roses is a high-backed chair stuffed with 
thorns. His laurel wreath is a garland of nettles. His honours resolve 
themselves into a capital hoax ; his pleasures are heavy penalties; his 
pride is the snuff of a candle; his power, but volumes of smoke. The 
Editor is the most ill-starred man alive. He, and he alone—the ten 
thousand pretenders about town notwithstanding—is indeed the iden- 
tical martyr commonly talked of as the Most Ill-used Individual. He 
seems to govern opinion, and is in reality a victim to the opinions of 
others. He incurs more than nine-tenths of the risk and responsibility, 
and reaps less than one-tenth of the reward and reputation. The 
defects of his work are liberally assigned to him—the merits of it are 
magnanimously imputed to his correspondents. If a bad article appear, 
the Editor is unsparingly condemned ; if a brilliant one be inserted, 
Anonymous carnes off the culogium. The editorial function is supposed 
to cousist “in the substitution of if it be for if ué is, and the insertion of 
the word Aowever here and there, to impede the march of a fine style.” 
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Commas and colons are the points he is reputed to make—his niche of 
fame is merely a parenthesis—he is but a note of admiration to genius! 
His life is spent in ushering Clever People into desery ed celebrity ; he 
sits, as charioteer, outside the vehicle, in which Prodigious Talents are 
driven to immortality. It is his fortune to insert all his C ontributors } in 
the temple of glory, and to exclude himself “ for want of space.’” He is 
always to “go in,”’ but expires unpublished at last. He bestows present 
popularity on thousands, without securing posthumous renown as his 
own share. His career is in this life a tale of mystery—** to be con- 
tinued in the next.’? He is only thought of when things go wrong in 
the journal, Curiosity then Wook ou at the corners of its eves, and 
with brows and lips ‘pursed- uy , querulousty ejaculates “* W ho és he _ 
If, by any chance, praise instead of censure should be meditated, the 
wrong man is immediately mentioned, People are only certain of their 
editor when they design to horsewhip him. Is there a bright passage 
or two in an indifferent article, you may be sure they are not indebted 
for their polish to the editorial pen. Is there a dull phrase or a harsh 
period in some favourite contribution ?—Oh! the Editor has altered it, 
or neglected to revise the press! But if the Editor is abused for what 
he inserts, he is twice-abused for what he rejects. It is a curious 
feature of his destiny, that if he strikes out but a single line of an 
article, whether in verse or prose, that very line is infallibly the crown- 
ing beauty of the production. It is not a little odd, that when he 
declines a paper, that paper is sure to be by far the best thing its 
author ever wrote. Accepte “l articles may be bad ; rejected ones are 
invariably good, It is admitted that judgment is the first essential for 
an editorship, and it is at the same time insisted on, that judgment i is 
exactly the quality which the Editor has not. An author is praised in 
a review—he is grateful to an individual writer, whose name he has 
industriously inquired for; an author is condemned in a review—he is 
unspeakably disgusted with the Editor. Week after week, month after 
month, the said Editor succours the oppressed, raises up the weak, 
applauds virtue, exalts talent—he pens or promulgates the praises of 
friends—of their books, pictures, acting, safety-lamps, and steam- 
paddles—but from the catalogue of golden names his own is an eternal 
absentee. Greater self-denial was not shown by the late Mr. Massing- 
ham of Drury-lane, who held office in the theatre for nearly forty years 
without once witnessing play or farce! Being solely responsible, the 
Editor is compelled not only ss review, but even to read, new volumes, 
There is another peculiarity i 1 his condition. Of all the MSS. that 
come before him, it is his fate md peruse only those which will least repay 
the trouble. Observe ; a contributor writes nonsense ten times over, 
the articles are returned—he sends one much better, it is inserted—a 
third exhibits a striking improvement—a fourth contains touches of 
gcnius—a few more papers are written and accepted, and their author 
has won a character for assured and established excellence of composition. 
It ts superfluous to read further. Of so masterly a style, not another 
specimen need be perused. The Editor can rely upon his Contributor, 
His productions were read while they were worthless or indifferent, but 
they are now so admirable, so full of thoughts “ that give delight and 
hurt not,’’ that to inspect any more such MSS. would be clearly a waste 
of time. May it be so with ours! t t 
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Origin of Lenten Entertainments.—-Ir has been the custom, for some 
years fast past, on the nights in Lent when dramatic performances are pro- 
hibited, (that is, Wednesdays and Fridays, and the whole of Passion-week, ) 
to get up a ga//imau/frical performance that is not deemed dramatic, because 
it too often contains that which would disgrace any drama, however low. 
These entertainments are supposed to have originated at the Adelphi 
Theatre. This is an error: they were only revived there. The first attempt 
of the kind in question was made by the elder Colman at the Haymarket 
Theatre, in season 1779 or 1780, and produced in substitution of the enter- 
tainments ealled “ Foote’s Tea *.”” The performance in question was called 
* Pasquin’s Budget.” It was “ written and invented” by Charles Dibdin, the 
lyrist, and consisted of mythological and pantomimic representations of the 
story of Pandora and Prometheus, and Calypso, Telemachus, and Ulysses ; 
the characters being represented by puppets, and the dialogue and songs 
delivered and sung for them (from behind the scenes and the sides) by 
Charles Bannister, (who, in his /u/seffo, sang Pandora’s artas beautifully,) 
Charles Dibdin, Mrs. Dibdin, John Bannister, Tom Champneys, (a very fine 
bass,) Ke. Xe. 

There was also an exhibition, then new to this country, entitled Ombres 
Chinorse, effected thus: The stage was closed up, so as to form a large 
picture-frame, as used in our dramatic dioramas now, This frame was filled 
in by black gauze, behind which the performer, disguised either as a bird 
or beast, sang or said. C. Bannister sang a duet as “a new specimen of 
the genus //omo,*—that is, half a huntsman, half a beau. John Bannister 
appeared as the “ Hampshire Hog,” in which he gave an imitation of the 
grunt and squeak of Quick. This performance, which was produced at con- 
siderable expense, failed entirely, from the exertions of the actors and 
singers being nullified by the deadening intervention of the gauze ; yet Mr. 
Arnold, who was a young man when Colman made this experiment, revived 
it, with slight alterations, about fifteen or sixteen years ago, at the English 
Opera House. The result was the same: the audience were dissatisfied, 
and the speculation failed. 


A Character.—Frazer, the Scotch manager, understood better than any 
one I ever met, the art of sinking in colloquy. He seldom uttered anything 
without involving an anti-climax. Speaking of a well-known public cha- 
racter, he said, “ I can just assure you, Sir, that he’s a consummate rascal ; 
and, moreover, a mon of a varry indifferent character.” 


Hogg at the Opera..When Hogg visited London, a literary friend took 
him to the Opera, where the Shepherd soon gave unequivocal symptoms of 
drowsiness ; yet to any inquiry implying a doubt of his feeling entertained, 
he fepled, “ Eh! I like it gae well, Sir.’ When he did give his attention 
to any portion of the performance, his eyes were observed to be fixed on 
Mr. Costa, the conductor. At length he could restrain his curiosity no 
longer, but exclaimed, ** Wha, and what the de’il’s that fallow that keeps aye 


Sugile-ing you?” 


Good Humour.—W hen Foote imitated Sir William Browne, President of 
the College of Physicians, that gentleman wrote the mimic a complimentary 
note, saying that his representation was perfect, but that he had forgotten to 








— 


® Foote, in 1777 or 1778, sold his share in the theatre, and retired from public 
life, suffering under the pangs occasioned by a malicious accusation, upon which he 
had been tried, and honourably acquitted. 
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wear “a muff,” and begging his acceptance of one. When Mr. Turnout imi- 
tated Yates in a Covent Garden pantomime, some two years since, Mr. Yates, 
observing that the hat he (Turnour) wore was not characteristic, sent him 
his own. 

Uncertainty of Suecess.—The “ Agreeable Surprise,” which, in 1781, 
1782, and 1783, drew thousands to the Haymarket, had been damned in 
Dublin in 1776, under the title of the “ Secret Enlarged.’ The “ Castle 
of Andalusia,” by the same author, and for many years one of our most 
popular operas, shared a similar fate at Covent Garden on its first introduc- 
tion as “ The Banditti,’ in 1781. 


Napoleon and a Mimic (by tradition).—When R , then in the pro- 
vinees, was about to personate Napoleon, in the piece called “ Waterloo,” he 
very anxiously inquired of all Parisians, and among military men, as to any 
peculiarities of manner that might have been observable in the Emperor. 
He got very unsatisfactory information. At length he was introduced to an 
officer in the 4th Dragoons, who had, during service, two particular opportu- 
nities of noticing the idol of France. The Irish captain, however, had little 
to tell; for he summed up all by saying, “ Faith, the prominent trait of his 
manner was his continually taking snuff.’ “ That,” replied R——, * was 
a snuffer-tray, and won t answer my purpose.” 


How to build a Theaire.—About sixty years since, the laws of meum 
and ¢uum were, during election time, openly infringed : the instant the poll- 
ing had coneluded, the mob carried off the timber of the hustings v7 ef 
armts. This led to persons being paid to guard it, between whom and the 
multitude some dreadful fights frequently ensued. When Old Astley me- 
ditated building the Royal Grove (1783-4), he advertised that he would pur- 
chase, at a liberal price, the timber that was rescued from the mob. Of 
course the mob took the hint. When timber was brought, Astley was not 
‘uahatye in distinguishing between robber and rescuer; and in one week 

e had timber enough, at one-tenth its cost price, to erect the Royal Grove. 
Old Philip chuckled over this piece of chicanery with unabated glee for 
thirty years afterwards. ' 


O'Neil, Father of Miss O Neil—Was the wanager of a small strolling 
company in Ireland: he was an eccentric of the first water, If any member 
of his company disappointed him, (a common occurrence) O'Neil had one 
speech—* Confusion burst his skull, a blackguard !—what will ldo? Here, 
give me a great coat, and I'll double his part with my own.” The great coat 
was the universal panacea, whatever the general costume of the P uy might 
be. If the buried Majesty of Denmark complained to Mr. O'Neil of the 
lack of armour in the wardrobe, the manager would shrug up bis shoulders, 
and, after a pause, exclaim, “ Oh, bother! Sure, if you put on a great coat, 
yell do very well.’ Matters of much greater moment he met with the same 
coolness. Once proceeding by a barge along a small river, the captain and 
O'Neil quarrelled, and, in a scuffle, the former knocked the manager over- 
board. He swam to shore, and called out—* Confusion burst your skull [ 
I suppose you thought I cou'dn't swim,” A knot ef novices once joined 
Mr. O'Neil, and having played some three weeks without receiving any 
salary, they determined to proceed against him at law. The manager met 
their demand by a set-off fur a considerable sum due by them to him, for 
spoiling all the plays and farces they appeared in. To avoid this exposée, 
their claim was abandoned.—O'Neil’s company seldom exceeded eight or 
nine in number, acting in barns, &c. In this school--if school it can be 
called—Miss O'Neil learned the rudiments of her profession. Mrs, Siddons 
had a similar training. Kean’s school was, in his early years, even in a less 
promising arena. 


A Concise Description.—Little M—— brought out a play at the Hay- 
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market: but the Fates were against him, and the unfortunate comedy went 
to “that place from whence no comedies return.” Liston, who had been in 
Paris, asked, on his return, what had been doing in his absence. * M—— 
has had something out,” said he. “ What was it?" “ A failure, in five 
acts,’ was the reply. 


Origin and Rise of the Minor Theatres.—Now tnat the claims of the 
minor theatres to enact the regular drama are so ably advocated by E. L. 
Bulwer, Esq., and other M.P.s, and that the subject has received so much 
parliamentary and legislatorial attention, it is pleasant to recur to the infant 
incursions of the minors into the paths of the patentees. In 1784, old 
Astley took legal opinions as to presenting “ Billy Button; or, the Tailor 
riding to Brenttord,” in which there is usually introduced some vulgar banter 
between Snip and the Ostler*. A well-known puppet piece, called “ The 
Broken Bridge; or, the Ineolent Carpenter,’ was, though done, thought 
beyond the latitude of their license*+. In this last production, a traveller 
stands on one side of a river, a carpenter on the other: the half-arch of a 
broken bridge is between them. The dialogue, which was musical, com- 
menced thus :— 

** Traveller.—Hip, holloa! Master Carpenter, how shall T get over ? 

Fol de rol de rido, 
Carpenter (smoking his prpe).—The ducks and the geese they do swim over. 
Fol de rol de rido.” 

These “ diverting dialogues,’ as they were termed, delighted the gran- 
dams of the present generation, and attracted crowds to the incommodious 
buildings then erected by Astley. Some years afterwards, he obtained a 
patent for an amphitheatre in Dublin; and a letter is extant from a person 
in a high official situation in the Irish government, stating “ that, after 
mature deliberation, it was found that dta/ogues formed no part of eques- 
trian performances, and therefore could not,’ &e. In Paris, where Astley 
went annually, the Lieutenant-Général de Police held him so closely to the 
terms of the permission granted him by Louis XVI, that he would not 
suffer even tumblers to appear on a little temporary stage; but Astley de- 
feated him, by fastening a platform on the backs of sixteen horses, and 
letting his voltigeurs perform there! At Dublin, he crept on year after 
year, until, in 1792, he was presenting musical farces, which, once sanctioned 
there, he transporied to his amphitheatre in London. What was permitted 
to him could not but be conceded to his rival at the Royal Cireus, (now 
Surrey,) and his contemporary, Hughes, at Sadlers Wells. Hence arose, 
through non-intervention, the minor drama. Meanwhile, Daly, manager of 
the Dublin Theatre Royal, commenced action after action. The pleas were 
ultimately moved to the English Courts, and the opinion of the twelve Judges 
taken on a special case. Long before judgment was given Daly was ruined ; 
Astley had made his fortune, The fact is, the former was a man of an atro- 
cious character, universally execrated; the latter was a generous, worthy 
fellow, respected by all classes, and, as a teacher of riding, driving, &e., per- 
sonally known to all the nobility of the day, particularly favoured by the 
Duke and Duchess of Devonshire, and the Duke and Duchess of Gordon, 





* For example :— 


Tasfor.—Ostier, | can’t get on the horse's back, he keeps waggling his tail so. 
Ostier.— Weil, don’t you know how to prevent that ? 

7.—No;: how should 1? 

O.— Why, you're a tailor—stitch it down. 


+ The license was what is yet granted to travelling bands, and called a “ trum- 
peter’s license.” Disbanded soldiers and maimed sailors at one time got such a 
protection ere they set forth with their clarionets, flutes, or organs. Astley, who 
had served under General Elliott, obtained one with his discharge about 1778. 
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in this country, and by Marie Antoinette in France. All that interest could 
do for him was done; whilst the feeling against Daly may be judged. from 
the faet that the nobility of Ireland actually set up a theatre, and acted in 
it themselves, on purpose to drive Daly from Dublin. Having some respect 
for a very old maxim, I shall only add, that he deserved what he excited, 


A Modern Manager.—A certain theatrical despot finding fault with the 
absence of his stage-manager, said, “ I expect my manager to come in with 
the carpenters, and go out with the gas.” 


A remarkable Bolster —An American writer, in describing the last scene 
of * Othello,” has this pon sie passage :—“* Upon which the Moor, seizing 
a bolster, full of rage and jealousy, smothers her.” 


An actor asking earnestly as to Kean’s success in New York, put ques- 
tions as to how he was received, and whether, at the end of the first soli- 
loquy, there were any vehement demonstrations of delight? “ Tell me,” 
said he, “did Kean go off with éc/at ?" “ Oh, no!" was the reply; “ as 
usual, at the first entrance o.P.” ; 


Kean at Glasgow.—That the inhabitants of Glasgow speak tolerably 
broad Scotch is certainly no secret. When Kean returned to London from 
his first northern tour, a friend asked him how he liked the “ folk o° Glasgie ?" 
“ T liked the town very well,” replied Kean; ‘ but as I neither spoke nor 
understood the language of the natives, I went but little into society.” 


Tate Wilkinson.—The disjointed state of Wilkinson's memory gave rise 
to a hundred anecdotes, which were rather what he might have said than 
what he actually did say. Stories of this sort are generally arranged in a 
manner too antithetical: this it was that detracted from Mr. Mathews’s ad- 
mirable imitation of the veteran manager. The following sentences, rer- 
batim et literatim, were noted down as Tate uttered them :—* But if he 
(alluding to Melvin) don’t come to rehearsal, how can he rehearse ?,. .Nor 
was Hope’s Warner what it might have been...And a very dull spring 
meeting it will be...No letters from London, and the farce is called at one, 
is it?...1f Blacklock runs second even, Mr. E—— will be a large winner 
...So call Hope's scenes again.” Imagine a pause between each paragraph, 
such as occurs in the speech of a stutterer, and you have an image of Tate. 
Well might Mathews say that he seemed to have cut his words separate] 
out of a Dictionary, thrown them loose into a sack, and shook them forth 
again promiscuously. 


Tate's Opinion of Foote-—Being asked what sort of an actor Foote was, 
he replied, “ He was every sort of actor, Sir: he took his colour, tone, and 
feeling from the person he acted with. The mimicking propensity was so 
strong in him, that he was always approximating to the manners of the 
man, woman, or child opposite to him. Had he been left alone with a bear, 
in a quarter of an hour he'd have been upon all-fours, and longing for a 
muzzle.” 

Wilkinson's mind, though in his latter days he was almost in a state of 
fatuity, was naturally acute, and his opinions upon acting and actors entitled 
to attention. 


A few of Tate's Truisms.—The Irish never make good actors, for they 
want repose.—([He said this in allusion to Barry ; but, in all my experience, 
I have no reason to impugn the general correctness of his remark} 

The Scotch actors deal in detail; they are not wide enough. Th 
a corner of a character, and work at that.” 


Shaking Waters*.—An aquatic drama was in production, and Harris 
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did not approve of the sea, as indicated by a painted cloth thrown over the 
stage, and shaken by the carpenters at each side; in this dilemma F——, 
who was producing the piece, stepped forward and said, “ I have it, Sir; we ll 
hire some little bovs, put them under the cloth, and let them move up and 
down to represent the adulation of the waves;” the scheme was tried, the 
higyer bovs received eighteen pence, and the lesser ones a rhilling a night. 
On one particular evening this mechanical Mediterranean was observed to be 
in unusual commotion; so far so good, but though the moaning of the 
waters be ree yrize d, the'r crving and blubbering certainly is not. ” What 
is the matter with the ocean 7” asked F— “Sa, replied the carpenter, 
“the eighteen-penny waves are licking the shilling ones.” F——’s remedy 
was admirable ; he t pr bated the delinquent breakers (out), and reduced 
the remuneration of each to sixpence per night. 


A Leader “called” out.—Mr. B- --@ provincial manager, who Visits 
several small towns, within forty miles of the metropolis, (Guildford, Reading, 
Croydon, Ke.,) engaged a new leader of the band,a very efficient musician ; 
but this gentleman was etermally teazing Mr. B—— with hopes that he 
wouldnt go to Crovdon, ‘“ What has Croydon done to you?” asked the 
manager. “ Are you in debt there?” * No.” “Have you a wife there?” 
“No.” A dozen interrogatories were negatived, and the mystery remained 
unravelled. At length the company actually did go to Croydon, and, sore 
against his will, the luekless leader too. He had scarcely taken his seat on 
the first night, when a voice from the gallery exclaimed, “* Who sawed the 
mans legs off?" Next night, and every night after, another, and another 
caller came, and the last call was louder than the former. At length the 
leader sent in his resignation. “ I can bear it no longer, Sir.” “ Bear what, 
Sir?’ said Mr. B . . who had never applied the gallery exclamation to his 
leader. * Why, don’t you hear ’em calling out every night, ‘ Who sawed the 
mans legs off?" * To be sure I do, but it’s some slang phrase, and what can 
itmatiorto you?” * Everything, Sir” “ Why, ded you ever saw a man’s 
legs off?" “ Alas! Sir, 1 was a small undertaker in this town once, and 
having mismeasured a collin for the workhouse, I was obliged to cut off the 


legs of the c rpse to put him init. This got air, and by this cry they hunted 
me out of tow nu. 


Mathews 's table pun.—At a certain political dinner, where the viands were 
found quite insufficient for the company, and a peculiar scramble ensued, 
one gentleman declared that he, throughout the day, was helped to bread 
tice, and mustard once! but no other eatables. “ Aye,” said Mathews, 
“ T heard there was a great quantity muster d, but very few fed.” 


Proving a Will.—When a certain lively actress was left a widow, M—— 
was asked if she would prove her husband's will. * His will!” replied M——, 
* He had no will of his own: her will was the Prerogative Court*.” 


French Fggs.—Whena company of English comedians appeared at Paris, 
in 1827, little B tt, the low comedian, joined them. As be knew nothing 
of the language or customs of the French, he was not much gratified by his 
trip. Incomplaining of it to Wrench, he summed up all with, “ And, my 
dear Ben, would you believe it ? the d——d French hens all lay stale eggs.” 


A Hard Case.—When Mr. J -was in the Debtors’ Prison at Bristol, 
his wife wrote thus, enumerating his sufferings ;—* He is allowed no visitors 
on Sunday ; and, worse than that, he is obliged to go to church—a thing 
which you know he, poor fellow, has never been accustomed to!" 


Garrtck.— His actual first appearance was in 1739, 1740, and part of 1741. 
A wine merchant at this time, he was one of the City bucks; for, a century 








* The place where wills are proved. 
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since, foppery was more prevalent than now, He was a frequenter of Gif- 
fard’s theatre, Goodman’s-fields, and intimate with Love, of Drury-Lane. 
That gentleman dramatized Richardson's “ Pamela,” in which was inter- 
polated a character called Jack Smatter, which was said to be written, but 
was certainly acted, by Garrick at Goodman’s-fields in 1740—the bills an- 
nouncing him, on his appearance in Richard, merely as “a Gentleman.” 
After acting Jack Smatter nine or ten nights, he went to Ipswich, and from 
thence returned to Goodman’s-fields, and made his great hit.—[Told me by 
Tate Wilkinson, 1790.] 


A Pon-mot of Garrick’s, uttered by him in his dressing-room, the first 
night of his appearance at Drury, was also recorded by Tate. Garrick 
having expressed some indifference as to part of his dress, an old Theatre- 
Royalist bade him “ take care, as he (Garrick) was not at Cuckold’s Point* 
now.” “No,” replied Garrick, looking at his adviser with ineffable con- 
tempt, “I perceive I am at Lubber's Hole.” 


I have heard Henderson and Tate Wilkinson at different times imitate 
Garrick, and that in the presence of a score of persons who knew the British 
Roscius intimately. The imitations were pronounced faultless; they were 
wholly dissimilar to each other, being of his manner in distinet characters ; 
and those imitations, more than anything I have ever read or heard, im- 
pressed me with a sense of the vast variety of Garrick’s powers. 


“ Garrick was an excellent fencer—a graceful dancer—but he sang like a 
pig in a gate.’—Tuate Wilkinson. 


Wilkinson said Jack Bannister’s imitation of Garrick, off the stage, was 
admirable. ‘ Aye, very likely,” said Melvin; “but I want to see an imi- 
tation of Garrick whilst acting.’ “ That was an imitation of Garrick wht/et 
acting,” replied Tate. 


Wilkinson's family.—Tate had a son, who gave no brilliant demonstrations 
of genius in his boyhood. Some one lamenting this to Tate, was cut short 
with “ Pah! pah! Sir—Bratns are like the gout, Sir: they always miss a 
veneration; they go to grandsons, Sir—to grandsons.” 


Tom and Jerry, and its effects.—To “ Tom and Jerry” bas been attributed 
the deterioration of the drama +. By many, if this sweeping charge be not 
quite correct, it is doubtless perfectly true that it has vulgarized a certain 
portion of actors, (especially among the minors,) and made them take a pride 
in perpetuating gibberish that is not language. When a certain lessee took 
a new theatre, a comedian meeting his acting-manager, the following dialogue 
occurred :— 

Comedian. “So my nabs has clapped his fin on the crib,” 

Acting Manager. ** What erib?” 

C. * The crib yinder.”* (That is, the theatre hard by.) 

A. M. * Yes." 

C. “ How can I collar him ?” (That is, get at his ear.) 

A. M. “ He isn't so easy to collar.” 

C. “ Weill, then, p'r'ups you can give me a leg up?” (That is, assist me 
to mount.) 


ee _ eee 


* This term was intended to designate the city, and, in fact, all London east of 
Temple-bar, as, at the period it was used, a comedy, reflecting upon the citizens, 
was annually acted at Christmas. 

+ Shadwell wrote what may really be termed the original ‘* Tom and Jerry.”’ 
It is a complete description of day and night scenes a century since,—beating 
watchmen, throwing waiters out of window, &c. &c. The play is called “ The 
Scourers,”’ and was published in 1720. 
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Humanity—Choice Episties.—Among Astley’s equestrians were many of 


the Jewish persuasion, who, when they accompanied him into the provinces 
generally left their families to “trade a little on der own accounts” in Lon- 
don. A Mr. C a thus left a wife and large family, whilst he was figur- 
ing away at Liverpool; after about six weeks Mrs, C———a wrote a lament- 
able history of the family affliction, commencing at the very top of a sheet 
of foolscap, and covering over three sides and a half, with a detail of the gar- 
mental and other wants of Lypey, Rachel, &c. &e. This was, through Mr. 
Villiers the acting manager, then in London, transmitted to Liverpool. 
Shortly after Mrs, C——a called upon the director, and said “Look ve 
here; see vata villan it is, Mr. Villis.” “Mv name is Villiers, said the 
manager. “I knows it is, but I says Villis for short—see vat a villan it is: 
here's de answer ;" saying which she produced alarge sheet of paper, on the 
centre of which was written all she ever heard from her lord and master 
that is, “ Wright me no more nunsine (nonsense). 





Tom Dibdin.—Behind the orchestra, or thereanent, there is a retiring 
room for the band, called the music-room. When Tom Dibdin was stage- 
manager at Sadler's Wells he overheard an unwonted giggling in this room, 
accompanied by some uproar ; he proceeded thither, but ere he arrived the 
wigglers had been concealed, and the musicians were hiding the pewter pots 
and glasses by their instruments. ‘ What on earth are you doing here 
now? asked Dibdin. “ We came down to look over a quartet,’ was the 
reply.” “Tve heard of many quarts drank, but never of any quart eat, in 
this room before,” said the punster. 


“ Jones is going to be married,” said M- to Tom. “ I'm glad of it,’ said 
the dramatist—“‘and yet Tdon't know why Ishould say so, for the poor 
fellow never did me any Aarm.” 


Foote and Dr, Johnson.—The English Aristophanes was no favorite with 
the Doctor ; that 'the dishke was mutual, the following passage from a letter 
written by Foote, to a friend in Dublin, will prove :—* He (Dr. Johnson) 
has all the qualities of a bear but its abstinence, all its awkwardness with- 
out its agility—in fact, he growls better, but dances worse.” 


Wewitzer.—This veteran was notorious for what are called good-bad puns. 
He and Suett sitting one day weather-bound at the Alfred in Oxford-street, 
Suett began to fidget, and at le ngth W ewitzer announced that the rain had 
ceased, ** Nonsense,” said Suett, “ you're getting 4/tnd, my Witzy : look how 
its pelting down the gutter.” “'W ell,” said Wewitzer, “ perhaps I'm wrong, 
for 1 never saw a guller serener. 


When Mendoza, the celebrated boxer, beat Humphrey, Wewitzer said, “I 
know now what dining with Duke Humphrey is; but, by the holy Paul, I 
wouldn't have such a bed/yful for the sea’s worth,” 


* The Scotch fight best fasting—the English after a good meal,” said some 


one speaking of English characteristics. ‘“ The Britons are right to take 
care of the inside—an empty sack can't stand up. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES, 


A Descriptive Catalogue of Rare and Unedited Roman Coins, from the 
earliest Period to that of Constantinus Paleologus. 


Coins of the Romans relating to Britain. By J. Y. Akerman, F.S.A. 


We know of nothing that gives to history a more important auxiliary 
than coins, and we believe there is no study more useful and pleasing than 
numismatology in that point of view. When therefore any coins, or series 
of coins, bring some new fact to light, add fresh particulars to historic details, 
help to elucidate obscure passages, or determine controverted points, they 
are highly valuable, and the study of them is among the most useful that ean 
engage a literary man’s attention, We will further add, that in matters of in- 
ferior importance they afford a pleasing and valuable subject for contemplation. 
They display the costume of the times, and the form of the robes and head- 
dress of the persons represented ; and what is more important still, they in 
some instances illustrate the character of the man, and we know him to 
have been cruel or benevolent, fierce or gentle, from the aspect which his 
head exhibits. We speak merely of what the science of physiognomy and 
Lavater would discover, but we are not aware whether phrenology and 
Spurzheim have applied them, as yet, to a similar purpose. We will finally 
add, that we consider it a point of minor importance that they display the 
state of the arts at the time of their impression, in the countries where they 
were coined ; and, as an inference, we can form a reasonable opinion of the 
wra of an event, by the degree of excellence in the execution of the medal 
that represented it. 

With this view of the science, we hold the scarcity or the abundance of 
the specimen, the rudeness or the perfection of the sculpture, the dearness 
or cheapness of the material, to be of little comparative consequence ; and 
we consider the man who devotes his time to rummaging out defaced bits of 
brass or gold, and his money to the purchase of a coin because it belonged to 
some obscure and almost nameless town, to derive his sole gratification from 
possessing a thing which his neighbour has not, to be about as useful 
and rational in his pursuits as a member of the Roxburgh Club, whose 
happiness depended on his possession of an uncut “ Elzevir.” 

The cheapest, rudest, and most abundant of all coins, are those of the 
Lower Empire, and, for that reason, the most despised and neglected; yet 
what curious and interesting facts do they not illustrate? The attempted ex- 
tinction of Christianity on some of the coins of Diocletian and Maximianus— 
its revival, and becoming the accredited religion of the civilized world, on 
those of Constantine—the revival of Paganism on those of Julian-——the 
re-establishment of the religion of Christ by Jovian—the adoption of the | 
Christian wra by Gratian—the surmounting the globe with a cross by Theo- 
dosius —the introduction of images into churches by Justinian Rhéenometus 
—their exclusion by Leo, and their restoration by Zemisces,—are events $0 
clearly and consecutively detailed on the coinage of those respective em- 
perors, that the series form a body in themselves of early ecclesiastical 
history. What illustration also do they not give of the faces and persons of 
the men? The copious beard of Julian, where, he said,“ he suffered pediculi 
to run about as beasts in a park ;" the round and ample shoulders of Jovian, 
“which no imperial vestment would fit,’ with sundry other personal marks 
described by historians, are exhibited in these coins. Yet they are so 
despised by your genuine collector, that they are rarely admitted into his 
cabinet. Indeed, there seems an utter hostility to Christian coins, as if every 
collector had imbibed the pugnacious spirit of old Pinkerton, and affected to 
despise them as interesting only to persons “ who were in duty bound to 
pray.” 

We attribute this partly to Mionnet, who, in his Catalogue, has given the 
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selling price of ancient coins and medals, and regarded the most interesting 
numismatie remains only asso many Queen Anne's farthings. Little refer- 
ence is made by Mionnet either tothe value of the material or beauty of the 
execution: the almost exclusive foundation of his valuation is, like that of 
any other subject of commerce, the abundance or searcity of the article. He 
admits but few coins of the Lower Empire into his Catalogue, and of those 
few he notices no interesting circumstance. He estimates one coin at 
1 frane, and antre sembladle at 100 franes: and there is no reason m the 
world for the difference of the price, except that the autre semblable was not 
so plenty in the market. For us, we hold a different opinion of such things. 
We think, generally, that the scarcity of a thing may be held as a proof of 
its worthlessness— for men do not usually suffer to perish what they think 
worth preserving; and though this principle may not exactly apply to the 
present subject, yet we cannot but protest against those who give any price 
for a worthless thing because it is not common, and reject with scorn the 
most valuable thirg of the same kind, because it is not scarce. With this 
view before us, we are disposed to inelude Mr. Akerman’s work in our 
vreneral censure. We see little of his historical or personal illustrations 
little of allusion to customs or usages. His book is an English Mionnet 
Valuable to a collector, but dull to a reader who is not so. He mentions 
several coins of Clodius* Macer, and gives a fae simile of oa small one in 
silver, for no reason that we can see, but because Mionnet valves it at 300 
franes, and he himself knew a gentleman to offer 14 guineas for a similar 
one. Who cares whether such a personage as Clodius Macer ever existed ; 
or that a fool refused 14 wuinens for a bit of silver with ns name on it? 

His small supplementary work exhibits coins * of metal more attractive.” 
It deseribes those of the Roman empire that relate to, or were coined in 
England. These last are designated by the letters of the exergue: though 
nothing ean be more obseure or uncertain, or more varied, than the conflict 
ing interpretations given of them. The letters PL and PLON, are sup- 
posed to stand for pecunia Londint, but this is much disputed. Some 
suppose that the first means pecunta Lugduni, “the money of Lyons; ” and 
even the second is interpreted, percussa Lugdumt in officina nona, “ struck 
at Lyons inthe ninth mintage” Where there is this diversity of opimon 
nothing can be certain, unless the place be mentioned in the legend. By 
far the most interesting com we have ever seen of this deseription is that 
which Occo-Bergems, Mediobarbus, and Du Canve, or Du Fresne, us he is 
otherwise called, suppose to have been struck to.commemorate the baptism 
of Constantine. This has the letters PC L in the exergue, which are fairly 
interpreted pecunia Londint cusa, “ money coined at Tondon:” and as 
Constantine s father was the Governor of Britain, his mother a British 
woman, and himself, as Baronius and others affirm, born in the country, 
and so a British man, it was highly probable that this coin, commemorating 
the baptism of the first Christian sovereign that ever was baptized, was 
struck in the country of his birth, as a memorial of so important a cireum- 
stance. But this com Mr. Akerman does not take the smallest notice of— 
perhaps he knew nothing about it: but from his prejudice to Constantine, 
whose name he says “ is hateful to humanity,” he would not be better dis 
posed to a Christian com than Pinkerton. We have not met one in his 
three volumes noticed as such, or any reference made, or explanation given 
of the subject, though 500 pages of one volume are devoted to the coins of 
Christian emperors. There are indeed a few, and very few, incidental 
allusions to Chmstian coms. He notices the figures of Pagan deities on 
those of Jovian as an extraordinary fact, and supposes, justly enough, that 
these reverses were struck for money of his predecessor, and impressed by 
the lazy minters on the obverse of the new emperor. 





——— 


* The name is spelt‘ Clodious” at the top of the page, but we presume this isa 


typographical error. 
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We notice these things in Mr. Akerman’s book, becausé we are not “ of 
his school” in numismaties, and we confess we are rather heterodox in our 
opinions on the subject. For the rest, the work is well got up, elegantly 
executed, and, as a “ Guide to Collectors,’ no doubt very valuable. 


The Mascarenhas. By the Author of “ The Prediction,” &c. 3 vols. 


We had imagined that, in the novel way, there was literally nothing novel 
to be expected ; the publication of “The Mascarenhas” has convinced us 
of our mistake. Combined with a story, every incident of which teems with 
vigour and novelty, there is an acuteness and delicacy of feeling, rarely dis- 
played ; and our only regret is, that the author (a lady, by our craft ') did 
not exercise her talents upon a subject of more universal interest. We 
regret this, not for our own sake, but for hers. We fully appreciate the 
noble daring which prompted her to dash at once into a field of new romance, 
and arrange incidents, depict characters, and dleseribe scenery with as much 
felicity as rapidity; yet she must not expect for this hook the popularity it 
most richly deserves. Half our novel readers do not care for the romance 
of India; nor could half our ladies pronounce the proper names with which 
itabounds. This is no less unfortunate than (the subject considered) it is 
unavoidable; and we therefore hope our author will forthwith exert her 
genius upon some story better calculated to satisfy the general reader. 

“The Mascarenhas ” must have been a work of considerable labour—the 
notes at the end of the volumes convince us of this; but one of the great 
perfections of the work is, its freedom from all species of pedantry and 
affectation. The story bowls onward without let or hindrance, from the 
commencement to the conclusion; the characters are exquisitely depicted ; 
and the spirited and ever-active Korrily surpasses the favourite of our youth 

Morgiana, in the “ Forty Thieves,” whom, hitherto, we have thought 
unapproachable in every respect. 

The period chosen by the author for the development of her story is “ when 
the Portuguese power in India was in its decline, the Mogul in its meridian, 
and the Mahratta in its dawn.” The ambitious Aurungzebe is skilfully 
and magnificently introduced ; and it would really gladden the hearts of the 
managers of our great theatres to peruse the gorgeous and glowing descri 
tions of the pageants and processions with which the volumes abound ; 
indeed, the story would dramatize admirably, and “ run triumphantly” (as 
the play-bills say) through a hundred nights ;— Mrs. Keeley as Korrily ; 
(Mrs. Yates is almost too gentle for the character, or we should reeommend 
it to her; but she lacks the devil in this sort of ladies ;) Keeley as Cuttub, 
the quaint yet cunning husband ; and sweet Ellen Tree as the Princess :— 
with a little care, her part might be made one of exquisite beauty. We 
have seldom read a novel more suited to be me/odramed—for the pathetic 
mingles with the superb and ther idieulous ; the situations are effective, and, 
in many instances, of /eg?timate dramatic interest. We strongly advise the 
managers to look to it. 

We have said enough to recommend the book to all who put faith in our 
opinions: it remains for us to impress upon the author’s mind the necessity 
for seizing a more popular subject. Half the labour bestowed on pronounee- 
able names, and a more English story, would have sent “ The Mascarenhas” 
through a second edition in a fortnight. 

It requires but little of the spirit of prophecy to foretell that the writer of 
these volumes, and “ Prediction,’ a former work from the same pen, is des- 
tined, ere long, to oceupy a very prominent station in literature. Her mind 
is evidently of a very high order, and she has afforded ample that she 
does not consider Industry an unnecessary associate with Genius, She has 
the happy art—an art, however, indispensable to success in works of fiction 
—of exciting a deep and increasing interest in the story as it progresses. 
The characters introduced are introduced skilfully ; none come too often or 
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stay too long. Each appears when wanted, and departs only to give place 
to another who is looked for. She does not fill her pages with prolonged or 
unnecessary dialogues. Her“ talking,” indeed, is full of point and pithy 
inatter. 

We most heartily wish the fair writer the suecess she so eminently de 
serves. If it does not follow immedrate/y after this work, let her not be 
discouraged. It may be referred to anything save her own want of power 
to excite interest, produce pleasure, and convey information, A prosperous 
course is before her. 


Narrative of a Journey from Lima to Para across the Andes and down 
the Amazons By Licut. W. Smyth and Mr. Fk. Lowe. 


It is now three centuries and a half sinee South Ameriea was first entered 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese, the former of whom very shortly after 
crossed the continent, and saw the Pacifie Ocean on the other side. Since 
that time the coasts all around have been seantily colomyzed and inhabited, 
but the interior ts as little known as when Cortez and Pizarro first penetrated 
a few mules into it ‘This vast space, inclosing an area of many thousand 
miles, is still ina state of nature, over which the hand of cultivation has never 
been extended, and the inhabitants are a few seattered tribes of Indians to 
whom the arts of emilized lie are utterly unknown: and this in a region 
where a good Providence has afforded a sol the richest, and a climate the 
most delightful, that ever invited a human settlement. 

liow different is the aspect | resented by the northern portion of the 
American continent, thouch a more recent diseovery! The coast ennched 
with busy marts where the commerce of the world is carried on— the vast in- 
tertor intersected with roads and eanals, and studded with thriving and po- 
pulous cities—manv millions of civilized men in a high state of moral and 
religions Improvement all the arts that ean adorn and advance society in 
constant exercise—and this, too, in an uninviting region, generally unfa- 
yvourable to cultivation, and in a climate marked by great severity. 

This striking difference is easly accounted for. The diseoverers of the 
southern contment were a bigoted ond superstitions race, extirpating the 
aboriginal inhabitants under a pretext of doing God service, shutting up a 
portion of their own people in the cehbaev of convents, rnhibiting ihe rest 
trom necessarv labour for half the vear, because the davs were dedicated to 
saints thinking idleness a relimious dutv, and encouraging laziness as a 
moral obhgation ; restraining their own people by an mierdict on knowledge 
and enterprise, and prombiting strangers from entering the country at the 
pent oftheir lives. The colomsts of the North were emanerpated trom their 
shackles, had no debasing superstition to counteract the great law of Nature, 
no pious absurdity to prevent the labour of man, no countenance or encou- 
rogement to lagv inertion, no restriction imposed on tree inquiry, no exclu- 
sion of enterprising strangers w here industrv and intelligence could benefit 
the community. And soit happened that while the population of one por- 
tion of the hemisphere was stationary, and the arts of life retrograding, 
those of the other were advancing with a rapidity almost unknown in the 
history of man, 

Both portions were separate from their parent states, and left to the free 
operation of their own qualities and resources : and what a difference do they 
alsoexhiint! The one incapable of rational freedom, emancipated from des- 
potism only to exchange it for hopeless anarchy, the country split and daily 
splitting into separate petty communities, each claiming for itself a fanciful 
independence, while they continue the slaves of demagogue tyrants ten 
times more despotic than those from which they had liberated themselves— 
the scanty traces of former improvement being extinct, crime perpe- 
trated with impunity, life and property insecure, and not a gleam of hope of 
any amelioration of this state of things, among a people where :gnorance 
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still supersedes knowledge, and superstition morality. But from the moment 
North America asserted its independence, it formed itself into a well regu 
lated government, with all the elements of tranquillity and prosperity—the 
habits of social order were preserved, even in the tempest of a revolution, and 
the several states, instead of claiming for themselves an absurd independ- 
enee, and rending the country into innumerable conflicting communities, 
formed one ereat body. united by the ties of mutual interest and security, 
nd basing its pol ey on the f mod ition of sound morality and true religion. 
We do not mean to condemn any man or any body of men for their specu 
lative opinions on religion no more than on any other subject, but we do 
mean that the practical effects of Popery and the Reformation are s0 \ isible 
mn erery } art of he Th rl. th if he who runs may read them. North and 
South America are but the transeripts of Protestant England and Roman 
Catholic Treland., 

Our travellers, when thes proposed to cross the continent, obtained the 
assent of the Government of Lima, who were glad to avail themselves of 
their enterprise ind intelligence to procure that knowledge of their country 
which they had not the means or talent to procure for themselves. They 
sanctioned the undertaking, and promised to assist it: but did no more. 
The travellers. therefore, proceeded on their own resources; climbed the 
Andes to the silver-mines on the summit of the Great Cordilleras, to villages 
nearly 15,000 feet above the level of the sea, Some of these they found in 

uch a state as if they were lately colonized from the county Kerry. They 

saw seenes at Cerropasco “a collection of dirty mud cottages "’—precisely 
such as are daily exhibited at fairs and pastimes in Ireland, “ On the day 
following a festival, they frequently assemble on the top of a hill, and fight 
with sticks and stones. It seldom happens that these affrays take place 
without loss of life. One of the engagements we w itnessed, in which, dur- 
ing three or four | ours, stones were flung by each party at the other, After 
it ended, a poor woman belonging to one, having occasion to pass through 
the district of the opposite party, was brutally treated, and afterwards mur- 
dered. These riots sometimes extend into the town, and oblige the inha- 
bitants to shut their doors, no one daring to appear while it rages. They 
defy the Government, the hands of justice being too weak to interfere. 
The most horrid and barbarous murders escape investigation, and the 
offenders are never sought after.” 

From this place they descended to the other side of the chain, having 
crossed the stupendous barrier, which expanded in breadth 220 miles, Ar- 
riving at the eastern base, they embarked on the beautiful river Huellaga, 
and proceeded to the mission and town of Sarayacu, Nothing could exeeed 
the richness and loveliness of this district, nearly in the centre of South 
America. “ The fine and fertile garden of Nature,” as our authors call it, 
extends for 300 miles in length, and 100 in breadth, bounded by the great 
rivers Maranon and Ucayali, which are at all times navigable for vessels of 
the largest burthen, affording a ready communication with the Atlantic 
coast; while the place itself abounds with everything that could contribute 
to the enjoyment of civilized life. Yet though the old Government of Spain 
established a mission here, and sent a padre to instruct the Indians, the new 
Government have neglected even this: the scanty traces of civilization are 
fast disappearing ; and the natives have all nearly relapsed into their former 
barbarism, In this rich and noble country, which Spanish priests have been 
improving for two centuries, there are no artisans but a couple of black- 
smiths, who work exclusively for the padre, and a carpenter, to caulk his 
canoe. Tailors and shoemakers are unnecessary where almost all the people 
still go naked; and both sexes are so addicted to intoxication, that no day 
passes without a drinking party at some house. The people are carefully 
instructed in the legends and superstitions of the Roman Catholie religion, 
and attend the celebration of mass with great regularity ; but not a single 
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person ia the community is ever taught to read and write. When a man 
dies, his corpse is waked, surrounded with holy candles, and deposited inside 
the walis of the church by the padre’s orders, the better to secure the attach- 
ment of the people to the place; but the next day the whole family of the 
survivors never fail to get drunk. 

After a vain attempt to interest this ecclesiastical governor in their expe- 
dition, to assist them in exploring new routes, and adding to his seanty 
information of the country in which he was a ruler, they were obliged to 
abandon their intended enterprise, and proceed by the great waters of the 
Amazon. It appears that a large portion of this noble country is still 
inhabited by cannibals, of whom the Indians of the mission, though still 
little better than savages themselves, entertam a great horror, in which 
their padre participates. Rafted on the bosom of the great river, our tra- 
vellers made a comparatively easy and pleasaut voyage to Para, in Brazil, 
whieh they found in the same state of anarehy and murder that still deso- 
lates all the provinces of South America, having been engaged cight months 
and ten days in their journey across the continent from the Paeifie to the 
Atlantic Ocean 

The narrative is pleasantly and modestly written, without any pretension ; 
amd though the details in general are dry, yet they are interspersed with 
much curious, novel, and useful information, It is also embellished with 
plates and maps, which illustrate the subjects. 


Wood Leighton ; or a Year in the Country. By Mary Howitt. 3 Vols. 


There are a few—and but a few connected with our literature—whose 
hearts are as well-springs of gentleness, benevolence, and affection—who 
feel, in all their power, the free pleasures of nature; who quaff the purest 
en as Mary Howitt expresses it,“ from dells, and solitary wood- 
lands, and valleys with their cheerful waters—heaths, wild chases, and 
rocky hills, with all the lights and shades of heaven, and all the hues and 
odours of the changing seasons upon them.” Truly does this accomplished 
and excellent woman confess to loving “the primitive abodes, and manners, 
and simple character of the rural inhabitants of such a country as Wood 
Leighton!’ That she does sincerely love them must have been long known 
to all acquainted (and who are not?) with her beautiful ballads ballads that 
will live as long as the literature of our country exists. 

Knowing Mrs. Howitt's peculiar character of mind, we looked with con- 
siderable anxiety for her first novel. The first work in three volumes forms 
an important era in literary life, and will be remembered as long as time 
remains with the author, as the swectest or saddest of events. 

We congratulate Mrs. Howitt on her success—the memory of Aer first 
novel will be bright and happy. She has framed a delicate and eflicient 
net-work whereon to engraft a story of power and interest ; the preparatory 
matter is well-arranged in distinct sketches of scenery and character, but 
the real object of the volumes is the story of * The Heir Expectant.” 

The subsequent disappointment and the conclusion of the whole is sin- 
gular and extraordinary, vet perfectly natural and well-developed. We 
should have greatly liked to have known the “who” of the mysterious chest. 
The writer of fiction is in duty bound to make a dénouement, although in 
real life people's mysteries frequently pass with them to their graves; vet 
readers of hooks—particularly general readers—like to know the end. Mrs, 
Howitt differs, we doubt not, from this opinion; her object is to paint 
things as they really appear to her, and we have so much to thank her for, 
that we may well pass over the solitary fault of the story. ‘ Wood Leigh- 
ton” is a charming book, harmonizing with this season of the year—it brings 
summer with it, sometimes freighted by sunshine and flowers, sometimes 
by the delicious stillness and fragrance of twilight; there are showers also, 
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which, when passed, add tothe freshness of the whole. The tearfal sadness 
and sorrow of the “ Sinner's grave” is forgotten, when the “ Vicar and his 
family” are remembered ; the ‘* Worthies of Wood Leighton,’ onee intro- 
duced to our acquaintance, become our friends, and remain with us con- 
tinually. ee as a portrait, we know of nothing superior to the vicar-—- 
it is a genuine English picture, one which could originate in no country but 
England. Mrs. Howitt has not the vivacity of Miss Mitford, but she has 
more depth. Miss Mitford gathers the blossoms as she goes—Mrs. Howitt 
gathers the plant as well as the flowers; she is not satisfied with the bubble 
on the stream, she dives beneath the waters. Miss Mitford describes the 
effect, Mrs. Howitt seeks for the cause—both are delightful, but Mary Howitt 
is the most profound. Both ladies love their own land, and are practical 
patriots, without being political. 

We regret exceedingly that our limits preclude an extract, but we recom. 
inend all our readers forthwith to read for themselves; it is delightful to 
meet with such a combination of sound judgment, shrewd, but not unkind 
observation, practical, unostentatious piety, all hallowed and overshadowed 
by the spirit of English poetry. We bid “ Wood Leighton” God speed, with 
right good-will. 


Inklings by the Way. 3 vols, 


The readers of the “ New Monthly” are already acquainted with the 
contents of these volumes. The tales and sketches of Mr. Willis have been 
published in this Magazine, where, we may be justified in saying, they have 
found abundant admirers. The writer has now published them in a collected 
form, and they will be, as they deserve to be, popular. We believe his intro- 
duction to the English public was through our pages ; and we do not hesi- 
tute to say that his communications have been among the most interesting, 
exciting, and brilliant of modern times. He lacks the delicacy, grace, and 
repose of his distinguished countryman, Washington Irving; and the sus- 
tained dignity and power of his other accomplished countryman, Cooper ; but 
in the skilful working-out of an object, in description, and in spirit, he is not 
inferior to either of them. These volumes will be universally read ; and en- 
joyed by all who read them. 


Cataract ; a Familiar Description of its Nature, Symptoms, and Ordi- 
nary Modes of ‘Treatment. By John Stevenson, Esq., M.R.C.S., 
Oculist to his Majesty. 


In our review of the first edition of this little work, we gave the author 
credit for his sagacity in detecting, and for his courage in exposing, existing 
errors relating to cataract—the fruit of long-cherished doctrinal and practical 
prejudices, perpetuated under the fallacious, and hitherto unquestioned sanc- 
tion of antiquity, though revolting to common sense, and contrary to prevail- 
ing usage in the treatment of every other disease, Mr. Stevenson has not 
contented himself by simply pointing out defects and inconsistencies of the 
greatest consequence to suffering humanity, but is entitled to the still higher 
merit of elaborating and maturing a system which, while it is wholly free 
from the dangers, annoyances, and numerous objections incidental to the old 
operations, supplies an admirable mode of removing cataract, and restoring 
the lost sight to the highest attainable perfection almost without pain, the 
subsequent necessity for local applications and confinement or the possibility 
of the future recurrence of the disease—a catastrophe too often supervening 
on even the successful performance of either of the ordinary operations of 
couching or extraction. 

The present edition—the early appearance of which affords the best 
proof of the estimation in which the treatise is held—is enhanced in value by 
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numerous additional illustrations interspersed throughout the work, particu- 
larly by the communication of the practical fact, that the writer, availing 
himself of his extensive opportunites for observation and experience, has 


succeeded, by means of some recent alterations in the structure and use of 


his metruments, in extending his singularly mild and successful mode of 
managing ecataract—which was originally restricted to the soft species and 
curly form—to every variety and any period of the disease. 


Moral Tales, in Italian; Passa Tempi Morali, &c. Kc. 
Seconda Edizione. 


It has long been desirable to procure a book written in the Italian lan- 
guage that might be safely placed in the hands of a young beginner. 
Italian literature requires a person to be fully acquainted with the language, 
to understand and duly appreciate the beauties of either its prose or poetry ; 
generally, however, the subjects treated of by Italian writers are not such as 
we would willingly give our children to read, nor are their ideas such as we 
could unhesitatingly communicate to them. Such a book as that which now 


hes before us was much needed. The author has selected from the works of 


some of the best French and English moral writers, and has translated into 
Italian a number of their tales—thus blending instruction with amusement, 
and jeading the young learner on to study. The Italian is written with 
exceeding correctness, and teaches a number of the idioms of the tongue. 
We recommend the work to familics and to schools especially. It should 
be made a class-book ; it contains much that is useful and amusing, and not 
a single line that is objectionable. We know of no other volume in the lan- 


guage to which such an observation can apply—as refers to the young of 


both sexes. 


Sketches of Germany and the Germans, in 1835 and 1836. 2 vols, 


We think we recognise the pen, the observation, and the feeling of an ac- 
complished traveller and novelist in these pages ; but, as Ae bas not chosen 
to put his name to them, we do not feel justified in mentioning it. The 
volumes do not need the “ magre of a name,” they recommend themselves 
without it; the author has the rare advantage—rare indeed in these book- 
making days, of being thoroughly aequi ainted with the country, the people, 
the language, and the hterature which he describes. Added to this, he is 
an accurate and a kindly observer: how then can his book be otherwise than 
pleasant ?— it ts more than that, it adds materially to our stock of information, 
“ Having made, says the introduction, “my home in her” (that is, Ger- 
many) “ most important towns, and drank the cup of hospitality at the table 
of the prince, the merchant, and the peasant; yet I will not swell my pages 
with a bombastic catalogue of my Patrician friends, nor allow party feeling 
to bias ny representations. I shall also studiously refrain from invading the 
recesses of private life by publishing the names of those individuals to 
thom I have been indebted Jor tnformalion.” With these praiseworthy 
resolutions our tourist commenced and finished his journey, and, judging 
from our own observation, as well as from the observation of others, we sin- 
cerely believe a more Aonest tour has never been published. Certainly our 
author was obliged to go over much ground already known to the generality 
of our readers, but his remarks are those of an intelligent man accustomed 
to read human nature, and skilled in its observances; this renders what he 
writes, even on well-known subjects, full of interest. The volumes are 
beautifully got up, and will form a most pleasing addition to the library, or 
an ornament to the drawing-room table. 


“ The force of binding can no farther go.” 
In this respect the books of 1836 cannot be surpassed. 
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Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. A New Translation, by 
M. J. Chapman. 


This isa treasure to‘all lovers of true poetry in general; and to the ad 
mirers of the simple beauty and elegance of Theocritus, and his Greek 
imitators, it will be appreciated asa perfect transeript of the graces which 
distinguish the pastoral Muse of Duaiaaiie. Indeed, as a translation, 
replete with the spirit and mannerism of the original, we know of nothing 
to be compared with Mr, Chapman's work, with the exception of Mr. 
Mitchell's renderings of Aristophanes, and the Homeric Hymns of the late 
Perey Bysshe Shelley. Although the literature of Greece has been more 
fortunate than that of any other nation in obtaining respectable translators, 
among us Theocritus has hitherto been far too littl known in England, 
and even scholars deterred by the roughness of his Dorie reed, when con- 
trasted with the more seductive and mellifluous flow of Tonie and Attic 
sony, have hitherto refrained from rendering him that degree of homage 
which his truly powerful and original genius entitles him toclaim. Yet 
his quick perception and just appreciation of the beauties of the external 
world, the accurate and exact marking of character which almost entitle 
him to rank as a dramatic poet, the courtly dignity and energy of his 
yraver idyls, and the delightful humour which runs like a golden thread 
through those of a lighter cast, might well render him popular wherever 
taste is sufficiently advanced to admire a genius drawing its strength from 
the most natural sources, and which, from the simplicity with which it is 
invested, and the absence of all affected ornament, affords one of the most 
attractive specimens which could be instanced of that beauty which is 
“when unadorned adorned the most.” One of the principal causes of the 
want of a due appreciation of Theocritas 1s undoubtedly the superior repu- 
tation which Virgil has obtained as a Bucolic writer; yet how far is the 
Sicilian poet superior to his Latin imitator in his own peculiar province ? 
with how much greater justice may the ‘‘ molle atque facetum”™ be said to 
distinguish the former? The rustics of Virgil, like those of Guarini, or 
the Damons and Silvias of Kneller and Lely, are mere courtiers in mas- 
querade. We are not a moment deceived as to their identity. Their 
discourses are politics under an allegory, and their tones and gestures in 
strict accordance with the rules of civic decorum; but the characters of 
Theocritus are creatures of the element in which they live. His clowns 
are veritable Cymons, and not disguised scholars and noblemen; and his 
shepherdesses country maidens as unsophisticated as the most zealous 
deifier of uncivilized life could desire. That essential and abstract excel- 
lence which so many poets have endeavoured to graft upon the scenes of 
real life, does not seem to have entered his imagination. He paints life just 
as he found it, and his pictures possess a distinctness and vigour which 
mere fancy could never supply. What can be richer than the quarrel of 
the boor with his mistress in the fourteenth Idyl? or where shall we find a 
more admirable sketch of human nature than the dialogue between Gorgo 
and Praxinoa in the Adoniazusw? The gossip of Mrs. Ford and Mrs. 
Page in the Merry Wives of Windsor is not truer to the sex of the inter- 
locutors. We find, however, that while considering the merits of Theocritus 
we are wandering too far from those of his translator, to a brief mention of 
which we therefore return. If the chief value of a translation consists in 
not only rendering the ideas of an author in general terms, but in pre- 
serving throughout their transfer to a different medium of communication, 
those lighter and more evanescent beauties, which often lurk in a brief 
allusion, or even in a single word, Mr, Chapman, as we have already inti- 
mated, has been eminently successful. As a poet and a lover of nature he 
has brought the first requisites to his task, and his style, which is founded 
on the forcible English of the Elizabethan writers, is well adapted to pre- 
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serve the character of quaint but rich antiquity, which forms one of the 
chief attractions of his original. His translation of Moschus and Bion are 
equally happy, and the numerous beautiful fragments distinguished by 
their names, and well known to the readers of the Anthology, will be found 
to sparkle with no diminished light in our ruder northern tongue. We 
regret that we are precluded from giving extracts, which would more than 
justify the opinion we have stated; but few who are capable of prizing 
Mr. Chapman's labours will, we apprehend, differ from us in the assertion 
that the Greek pastoral school of poetry can hardly be expected at any 
future time to appear in English under a form more calculated than the 
present to ensure the approbation and administer to the delight of learned 
or unlearned readers, 


The Painter of Ghent; a Play, in One Act. By Douglas Jerrold. 


This little drama, the production of a man of acknowledged and peculiar 
abilities, has been already stamped by the approbation of the public: it is of 
considerable interest,—a small but delicately cut jewel, rare, brilliant, and 
attractive, not only from its novelty, but its intrinsie worth 

It was a curious idea, and could have only been invented or comprehended 
by a man of decided genius. We wish Mr Jerrold success in all his under- 
takings: we respect his talents, and appreciate the zeal and independence 
of his character. 


Observations on the Present Condition and Modes of Treatment of the 
Deaf and Dumb. 


The good sense and discretion of Mr. Fletcher in his pamphlet on this 
important subject are equalled only by the humanity which has induced 
him to give so much of his attention to one of the most touching forms of 
human privation, with the hope of its removal or alleviation, There is not 
the slightest doubt that hundreds of cases of deafness have been given over 
as incurable, which might have been successfully treated according to the 
more rational plan which he advocates. Mr. Fletcher strongly deprecates 
the general method of educating deaf and dumb children in considerable 
numbers, and more especially an adoption of the plan of communicating in- 
formation most in use, before it is satisfactorily ascertained that no lingering 
sense Whatever lurks in the organ which is supposed to be congenitally un- 
fit for its purpose, as the very means of establishing irrecoverably an infir- 
mity, while yet in a wavering and undetermined state, and ready in many 
iustances to yield to an uniform and systematic continuance of gentle pal- 
lhatives. Lis authority is backed by that of an eminent aurist, Vr. J. H. 
Curtis, whose extensive knowledge and practice, in connection with the deaf 
and dumb, render him an invaluable witness, The melancholy extent to 
which defects in the organ of hearing, and consequently in that of speech, 
prevail renders it an imperative duty to every philanthropist to.pay atten- 
tion to a plan, which, even if successful in a few instances, will more than 
amply repay any exertion which may be used in obtaining its more general 
establishment. Mr. Fletcher will confer an essential benefit upon the 
public by making known, from time to time, the results of his plan of treat- 
ment; and we heartily wish his experiments may meet with the success 
which he seems on such rational grounds to anticipate. 


The Priors of Prague. 3 vols. By the Aathor of ‘‘ Cavendish,” &c. 


The author of this work gives his plan in his motto :—* I write a careless 
kind of good-humoured, Shandean book, which will do your hearts good— 
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and your heads too—provided you understand it.’ 


but by no means a powerful writer. 
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Mr. Neale is a pleasant 


He is aumusing etiodil but he gives 


us little insight into character, and communicates no large addition to our 
stock of knowledge. This work will be found an agreeable record of some 


singular scenes and circumstances : 


the bovhood, &e. of Edward Wortley 


Montagu displays some vigour, and cannot fail to interest the reader. We 
must protest against the affectation of the chapter-heads. 


An Initiatory Step to English Composition. 


This is a work which, without fatiguing the student by elaborate discus- 
sions on abstruse syntactical principles, will guide him gradually and 
efficiently to the attainment of a correct and easy style of composition. The 
rules are easy to be understood, and the examples well selected, It appears 
to us well adapted for general use in schools, as well as to assist, by occa- 
sional reference, those whose education has been neglected, Practical 
utility is apparently the object which has been arrived at, and, as we should 


judge, not in vain. 


A Day in the Woods. By T. Miller, Basket-maker. 


We postpone till next month a notice of this very clever volume ; but refer 
to it now as a volume published by subscription for the benefit of one of the 
most deserving sons of genius, who makes baskets, and carries on the less 


profitable trade of literature. 





LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. Cornury, who has just opened a new 
and extensive Publishing Establishment at 
Windsor, announces among other Works to 
be immediately issued from thence,—The 
Naval History of Great Britain, from 1783 to 
the present time, by Captain Brenton, R.N.; to 
be comprised in ten Monthly Parts at 3s. 6d. 
with a variety of Portraits and other embellish 
ments, The first of these Parts is now ready 
for delivery. The advantage of possessing a 
Work of this niture from the pen of an Officer 
who has been nearly forty years in the Navy, 
and borne a part in many of the memorable 
actions during the late war, is too obvious to 
need comment. Such scenes can only be 
adequately described by a sailor; but,in ad- 
dition to his own experience, Captain Brenton 
has been zealously assisted by distinguished 
brother officers, who have given him access to 
various official documents never yet made 
public. Hence, he has been enabled to eluci- 
date many important naval events hitherto 
unexplained. This book must, therefore, be 
consulted by the future historian who wishes 
to arrive at facts connected with the glorious 
exploits which have rendered the British name 
famous in every part of the globe. 

The fair “ Improvisatrice” is about to pub- 
lish a little volume, the very title of which 
must possess a claim for old and young, 


** Traits and Trials of Early Life.” We doubt 
not that while Miss Landon portrays the 
*‘ trials” incident to youth and inexperience, 
she will, like a true friend, also point out 
the best method of avoiding or surmounting 
them, 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Mr, 
Serjeant Talfourd is preparing for the press 
the Letters of Charles Lamb, with a Sketch of 
his Life, 

It is intended to pablish the Posthumous 
Works of the late Willlam Godwin, including 
an Autobiography, &c. To be edited by Mrs. 
Shelley. 

A Popular Account of the Violin, and its 
most Eminent Professors ; embodying numer- 
ous Anecdotes and Miscellaneous Particulars 
of Interest in connexion with that Favoarite 
Instrument, has been prepared for the press by 
a Grandson of Dubourg, the English Violinist 
of Handel's time, and will speedily be pub- 
lished. 

The Author of “ Life in London” has been 
employed for some time past on two Works, 
which are nearly ready for publication,—The 
Pilgrims of the Thames in Search of the 
National; the Drawings, Sketches, and Cha- 
racters, by Pierce Egan, jun.; and a new 
Novel, Elica Bloomfield, wholly founded on 
facts. 
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The following New Works are likewise an- 

nounced as being in the press :— 

A collected Edition of the Poetical Works of 
James Montgomery.—The Statesman. By H. 
Taylor, author of “ Philip Van Artevelde”— 
Researches, Antediluvian, Patriarchal, and 
Historical. By Thomas Clarkson, M.A.—The 
Life of Edward the Black Prince. By G. PR. 
James, Esq —The Life and Times of William 
Lil. King of Fagland. By the Hon. Arthor 
Trevor, M.P.—The Life of Edward Earl of 
Clarendon. By T. H. Lister, Esq.— Bubbles 
from the Railways. Hiustrated by Cruikshank. 
—The Harmony of Phrenology with the Doc 
trines of Christianity, &¢.—Mr. Hallam’s In- 
troduction to the Literary History of the Fit- 
teenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Centuries, 
—Outlines of a Journey through Arabia-Pe- 
trea to Mount Sinai and the Excavated City 
of Petra—the Edom of thr Prophecies. By M- 
Leon de Laborde.—The Miscellaneous Works 
of Goldsmith, the First Complete and Uniform 
Edition, with Notes.—History of the Fall of 
Poland, from the German of Frederic von 
Raumer.—The French Invasions of Ireland, 
iiustrated by Popular Songs. By T. Crofton 
Croker.—Travels in Crete. By Robert Pash- 
ley, A.M.—A Classical Tour in Attica, and 
Residence in Athens. By the Rev. Christo- 
pher Wordsworth.—TheThird and Concluding 
Volume of Sharon Turner's Sacred History of 
the World.—Scenes and Shadows of Days de 
parted, with Selections from Poems, Hy the 
Kev. Wm. Lisle Lowles.—Conversations on 
Nature and Art. By a Lady.—The Last Aa. 
tumn at a Favourite Residence, with other 
Poems, and Recollections of Mrs, Wemans. By 
Mra. Lawrence.—Contributions to Modern 
History, from the Mritish Museum and State- 
Paper Office; Vol. I. Queen Elizabeth and 
Mary Queen of Scots: Vol. Il. Frederick the 
Great and his Times, 1740-1796. By Frederick 
von Raumer.—Alfred the Great, a Poem, by 
the Author of the “ Life and Correspondence 
of Admiral Collingwood."—The Tribunal of 
Manners, a Satirical Poem.—Lessing's Lao- 
cvon, translated by Mr. W. Ross, 

List OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Ward's Tremaine, or the Man of Refine- 
ment, | vol. bound, 6s. 6d 

The Family History of England, by the Rey. 
G. BR. Gleig, in 3vols. Vol. I. 12mo. Gs. Gd. 
cloth 

Historical Notices of Fonthill and its Ab- 
bey, &c. by J. B. Nicholls, F.S.A., 4to. ll 
Pilates, Ac. 

Outlines of Human Pathology. By H. Mayo, 
F.RS., &c. Svo. 18s. cloth. 


A Day in the Woods. By Thos. Miller, 
basket-maker. Post Svo, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Inklings of Adventure. By N. P. Willis, 
Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo. Ll. lls. 6d. 

The Priors of Prague. By the Author of 
* Cavendish.” 3 vols. post 8vo. LL lls. 6d. 

A Narrative of a Journey from Lima to 
Para. By Lieut. Smyth and Mr. F. Lowe. 
Bvo. Les. 

Allan Cunningham's Gallery of Pictures, 2 
vols. royal Svo. 2/. L4s, 

The Reliquary. By Bernard and Lucy Bar- 
ton. Foolscap Svo. 3s. 6d. 

British Song Birds. By Neville Wood, Esq. 
Foolscap Svo. 7s, 

The Mascareahas, 3 volumes, post octavo, 
ll, Lis. 6d, 

A Chrenological and Analytical View of the 
Bible. By the Rev. Joseph Jones, M.A,, dvo., 
10s. Gd, 

Britton and Brayley’s History of the Ancient 
Palace and the late Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster, 48 plates, demy Svo., 2ls., royal 
Svo., 2/. 2s., demy 4to,, 4/. 4s. 

lilustrations of the Botany of the Himalayan 
Mountains. By T.F, Royle, Part IX., imp). 
4to. 20s, 

An Analysis of the Civil Law, &c. By the 
late Bishop Halifax; with alterations and 
additions, by James W. Geldart. LL.D. 

Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. Vol. 
LXXVIII. (British Statesmen, Vol. II.) 6s. 

Travelling Opinions and Sketches in Russia 
and Poland. By Rayford Ramble, Esq. post 
Svo., 7s. 6d. 

Lee's Celsus. Latin and English. 8vo., Vol. 
I, 5s Vol. IL, 18s. 

Geoffrey Rudel. By John Graham. 8vo., 5s. 

The History of Brazil. By John Armitage, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo., Li. 4s. 

Alison's History of Europe. Vol. V. 8vo., 


lds. 


Walsh's Greek and Turkish Revolution. 2 
vols., Svo. 11, 198. 

A Saunterin Beigium. Swo., 10s. 6d. 

The Works of Sir John Suckling, with Life 
of the Author. By the Rev. A. Suckling, 
LL.B. Royal &vo., 21s, boards. 

Home Tour through the Manufacturing Dis. 
tricts of England in 1835. By Sir George 
Head. Post 8vo., 9s. 6d, boards. 

The Werks of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited 
by S. Wilkin. 4 vols.,8vo. 2/. 8s. cloth 

Captain Bach's Narrative of the Arctic Land 
Expedition in 1833,.34,.35. 8vo., 30s., cloth. 

Progressive Exercises in Writing German. 
By W. Klauer Kiattowski; with plates. 5s. 
cloth, 
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FINE ARTS, 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 


Tue Royal Academy has opened its sixty-eighth annual exhibition. Its 
excellence is beyond question. It is universally considered as of far higher 
merit than any for the last ten years ; none of the popular living artists are 
absentees—and some of them (Wilkie, for instance) have contributed more 
largely than usual. We presume we shall not again be summoned to ascend 
the terrific flight of stone steps that lead from the ground floor to the great 
room ; nor to push into the miserable hole in which the examples of British 
sculpture are shown to the British people. It is understood that by next 
year the gallery in Trafalgar-square will be ready ; and, however dismal and 
uninviting may be the exterior of that structure, it is certain that it will con- 
tain apartments in which pictures can be placed and seen ; and where statues 
may be looked upon without straining the eye-balls. The Academy will 
then have opportunity of rendering greater justice to all deserving candidates 
for fume. Now, as heretofore, complaints of want of judgment, or partiality, 
on the part of “ the hangers,” are loud and frequent ;—and certainly some 
artists appear to have fair grounds for questioning the taste or the courtesy 
of the committee. We have, however, never been among those who found 
it difficult to make allowances for the perplexities which “ the hangers’ must 
encounter; this year we think the objections against them less strong than 
ever. The works of many who are not members are well placed,—for ex- 
ample, Knight, Charles Landseer, Herbert, Stephanoff, Sidney Cooper, &c. 
&c., while the great pride and “ pet" of their own body, Edwin Landseer, 
has less reason to be satisfied than many others. There is a gem of Boxall’s, 
and a rich landscape by Pyne,—small pictures, too,—placed out of sight, 
although Boxall has limited his number, and Pyne has sent but one: this 
does not seem fair, but it is hard to judge ; and all persons have their favour- 
ites whom they would like to see exalted. It has been urged against “ the 
hangers” that they have given Mr. Westall too prominent a place ; we think 
they have done no such thing : Westall’s leading picture is a good one—but 
if it were not it would be scarcely justifiable to put aside, in favour of tyros, 
a veteran artist who has done so much to produce and confirm a taste for the 
fine arts in England. 

The head of the exhibitors this year is Mr. Wilkie, who has contributed 
largely. The work that delights us most is the small one of the Duke of 
Wellington writing his dispatches ;—that of Napoleon and the Pope does 
not please us. The Emperor is too boyish, and his Holiness too girlish, 

Edwin Landseer—his brother Charles has made so great a step that we 
must for the future give ‘he Landseer his cliristian name—has sent a most 
delicious picture—the infant children of the Marquis of Abercorn; and 
another, No. 143, which may be overlooked if it be not pointed out. He has 
not, however, produced a work equal in importance to that of last year, or the 
year previous. 

Collins is admirable. ‘ Leaving home,” and “ Sunday morning,” are two 
sweet pictures ; still more excellent is that which he calls“ Happy as a 
King,” describing a group of joyous children swinging on a gate. 

Callcott's finest work is that of Dutch girls returning from market. He has, 
however, several others of the highest possible merit. 

Turner is, as usual, magnificent and unintelligible,—he has deserted nature 
for art; and, consequently he astonishes, but does not affect. 

Stanfield’s great picture is the battle of Trafalgar: to us, who fight with 
no weapon more offensive than the pen, there seems too much calm and 
quiet fur a scene so stupendous, We fancy we might dance a quadrille on 
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the quarter-deck of the Victory: it is, however, splendidly painted, and 
calculated to uphold the reputation of the accomplished artist. 

Mr. Constable exhibits several admirable works. That which excites most 
interest is the Cenotaph to the memory of Reynolds, in the grounds of the 
late Sir George Beaumont. 

Mr. Uwins is not this year so happy in his choice of subjects as he was 
last. They are of high merit, as works of art, but repulsive: this is a great 
mistake. 

Pickersgill’s portraits are, as they always are, admirable—let the visitor 
look for No. 181, and then for No. 183—both as likenesses and as paint- 
ings. Sir M. A. Shee exhibits several; Mr. Phillips is also eminent in 
this class of art: and Mrs. Carpenter may be safely compared with the 
best of them:—one of a lady and child, by Mr. J. Hayter, possesses high 
merit ; and those of Mr. Briggs are honourable to the English school. There 
are, of course, a considerable number of portraits in the exhibition; but few 
beyond the productions of the painters we have referred to, that call for es- 
pecial notice ; the drawings and miniatures are, as usual, very numerous. 
Among them, Chalon is pre-eminent ; but a miniature of unusual size, by 
Mr. Lover, of the Ambassador from the King of Oude, will attract attention 
und deserve it. 

M‘Clise has two great works— an interview between Charles the First and 
Cromwell, and Macbeth and the Weird Sisters; the last contains a portrait 
of Macready. They are both of the highest merit ; the Macbeth is splendid : 
the dignified self-possession of the Thane of Cawdor, amid a scene so start- 
hing, has never been so happily expressed. 

Etty is, as usual, classic and true to nature—Auman nature, which he 
delights to paint; and to which some squeamish and suspicious critics dare 
to object. Hilton has done little ; but that little is worthy of him. Howard 
exhibits some fine imaginative scenes and characters--nymphs and deities, 
in whose society he revels. 

Cooper exhibits a battle piece and some animals. In knowledge of art, 
and comprehension of nature he must, however, yield to his namesake: he 
never did, and never will, produce a picture combining so many excellencies 
as that of Mr. Sidney Cooper, No. 400, “ A Summer Noon.” 

No. 95 is the Battle of Corunna,—where Sir John Moore received his death 
wound. Itis from the pencil of Mr. Jones, who stands alone in a class of 
art above all others the most interesting. This picture is a volume. 

Mulready’s “ Giving a Bite" isa delicious picture. Who is there to whom 
such an incident is not familiar? 

One of the most interesting and most finely-painted pictures in the ex- 
hibition is “The Wreckers,” by J. P. Knight ; an artist who must ere long 
receive the highest honours the profession can obtain for him. 

Mr. Hart has produced, and exhibits, his best picture. It is a proof that 
his claim to admission into the Academy was justly recognized ;— the Lord 
Chancellor, Sir Thomas More, receiving the benedietion of his father, Judge 
More, in the Court of King's Bench. 

Mr. Charles Landseer has this year established his reputation. His pic- 
ture of the plundering of Basing House, by some troopers of the Common- 
wealth, possesses high merit. 

It is impossible for us, in one Number of our Magazine, to do more than 
notice the more prominent works whieh the exhibition contains ; criticism, 
when confined to so narrow a space, would be affectation. Our object is to 
direct public attention to, and explain the recompense which visitors will re- 
ceive from a collection of such rare excellence as that which the Academy 
presents. We shall hope to return to this interesting subject in our next. 
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Fine Arls—-The Drama, 


PUBLICATIONS, 


Twelve Etched Outlines. By Charles Wild. 


Unhappily this admirable artist is no more; we have here a proof of his 
genius, and are reminded of the loss we have sustained. The publication 
contains views of the most prominent and remarkable public buildings of 
various continental cities. They are beautifully executed; and the work 
will prove a desirable acquisition to the architect, the antiquarian, and the 
lover of art. 


Fac-similes of Historical and Literary Curiosities. By C. J. Smith, 
No. III. 


This is one of the most interesting publications of the day. It is astonish- 
ing to find so many rare and curious documents collected ; but the wealth of 
Mr. Upcott, from whose store they have been principally gathered, is well 
known, Here we have autograph letters of Addison, Beattie, Sir Isaac 
Newton, Grose the antiquary, Dryden, Halifax, &c.,—and one of especial 
value trom Graham of Claverhouse. We trust that public patronage will 
recompense the labours of Mr. Smith—and that the work will stretch to 
considerable length. 


Syria, the Holy Land, Asia Minor, &c. Illustrated in a Series of Views 
drawn on the Spot by W. H. Bartlett, W. Purser, &c. ; with Deserip- 
tions, by John Carne. No. I. 


This promises to be a very interesting and useful, as well as beautiful 
publication. It is astonishing to what extent enterprise may be carried ; 
we understand the publishers actually sent the artists to Asia Minor for the 
express purpose of taking views for this work. They have done well: the 
designs are fine and characteristic. Mad scarp number contains four; and 
they are satisfactorily engraved. Mr. Carne, too, has performed his part 
with considerable ability: his ‘* Letters from the East” are familiar to our 
readers; they naturally pointed him out as fitted for the undertaking ; and, 
but for the fact of his having long sojourned in Asia Minor, we suppose 
Messrs. Fisher would have forwarded thither an author as well as artists. 
We hope the work will succeed,—it deserves success. 


ee 


THE DRAMA. 


Tur only great theatrical novelties of the month, Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s 
tragedy of “ Ion, and Mr. Balfe’s new opera, have been produced at too 
late a period to admit of notice in our present Number. We shall pay due 
attention to them in our next. The success of Mr. Talfourd’s tragedy was 
brilliantly decisive, and is one of the most opportune and cheering evidences 
that could possibly have been afforded, that a genuine, strong taste for the 
highest order of dramatic poetry has survived the basest attempts to vitiate 
and destroy it. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES, 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


A .etrer by R. W. Fox, Esq., on Mineral Veins, was read. It is scarcely 
possible, in a brief notice, to give a satisfactory analysis of Mr. Fox’s com- 
munication ; but the following extract may convey to our readers an imper- 
fect idea of the extensive views which it opens relative to the formation of 
mineral veins. Mr. Fox is of opinion that fissures were formed by changes 
in the earth's temperature ; and if the direction and intensity of the mag- 
netic curves be counected with variations of temperature, then changes in 
the earth's temperature might seem to indicate changes in the magnetic 
curves. If it be admitted, therefore, that fissures may have been produced 
as stated above, Mr. Fox says “that there ean be little difliculty in also 
admitting that electricity may have powerfully influenced the existing 
arrangement of the contents of mineral veins. How are we otherwise to 
account for the relative positions of veins of different kinds with respect to 
each other, and likewise for their contents in reference to the rocks which 
they traverse, and many other phenomena observable in them of a very 
deewled and definite character? Copper, tin, iron, and zine, in combination 
with the sulphuric and muriatic acids, being very soluble in water, are, in 
this state, capable of conducting voltaic electricity ; so, if by means of infil- 
tration, or any other process, we suppose the water to have been impregnated 
with any of these metallic salts, the rocks containing different salts would 
undoubtedly become in different or opposite electrical conditions; and 
hence, if there were no other cause, electrical currents would be generated, 
and be readily transmitted through the fissures containing water, with salts 
in solution; and decompositions of the salts, and a transference of their 
elements, in some cases, to great distances, would be the natural result. 
But, on the known principles of electro-magnetism, it is evident that such 
currents would be more or less influenced in their direction and intensity by 
the magnetism of the earth. They cannot, for instance, pass from N. to S., 
or from 8. to N., so easily as from E. to W., but more so than from W. to E, 
The terrestrial magnetism would therefore tend, in a greater or less degree, 
to direct the voliaic currents through those fissures which might approximate 
toan east and west bearing, and, in separating the saline constituents, 
would deposit the metal within or near the electro-magnetic rock, and the 
acid would be determined toward the electro-positive rock, and probably 
enter into new combinations; or the sulphuric acid might, by means of the 
same agency, be resolved into its elements; in which case the sulphur 
would take the direction of the metal, and the oxygen of the acid, and in 
this way the metallic sulphurets may have derived their origin; for, if I 
mistake not, the metallic sulphates, supposing them to have been the pre- 
Vailing salts, as at present, would be fully adequate to supply all the sulphur 
required by the same metals to form sulphurets; indeed, more than suffli- 
cient, if we deduct the oxide of tin, and other metalliferous oxides found in 
our mines, The continued circulation of the waters would, in time, bring 
most of the soluble salts under the influence of those currents, till the 
metals were in great measure separated from their solvents, and deposited in 
the east and west veins, and near the rocks to which they were determined 
by the electric currents.” 


GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Ata recent meeting a paper was read, communicated by Lieut. Dickinson, 
14th regiment, B.N.L., entitled “ Observations on the Ancient Intercourse 
with India, suggested by some remarks contained in a paper communicated 
by Lieut. A. Burnes to the Geographicai Society of Bombay, on the * Mari- 
time communication of India, as carried on by the Natives. "’ From a pas- 
sage in Lieut. Burnes’ paper, it appears that he is of opinion that the com- 
merce “ was never interrupted by religious prejudices, and “ that the natives 
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of India themselves, and not the Arabs, conducted the trade between India 
and Egypt.” As the generally received opinions seem to be opposed to that 
of Lieut. Burnes, Lieut. Dickinson examined all the known authorities 
existing which have reference to ‘a maritime intercourse with India whieh 
subsisted in times long antecedent to the Christian era. In the ancient 
histories of Agatharchides and Strabo, it appears that the Arabians hed 
attained a very high degree of commercial prosperity, which was chiefly 
centered in three great tribes: first, the Sabe«ans, or Arabs of Senna; se- 
cond, the Menwans, whose country lay contiguous to Senna; third, the 
Gerrheans, who occupied the coast about Alkhatif and Bahrein, of whom 
we are told, that they were “ the carriers by land of the produce of Arabia, 
and of packages of aromatics,” which they carried to Idumea. Now, the 
aromatics of Yemen we must suppose to have been monopolised by the 
neighbouring Mengans, between whose country and Gerrha stretches 
that immense desert which cuts off all communication across that part of 
Arabia. The question, then, Whence was the trade, and whence the wealth 
of the people of Gerrha? can only be answered, by supposing them to have 
been derived from an intercourse with India, The route, therefore, by Gerrha, 
we may reasonably imagine to have been the oldest line of communication 
with the east; and which may be referred to the eighteenth century before 
the Christian era. History affords no reference till the eleventh century n.c. 
in the time of David, when, the people of Israel not being a maritime nation, 
the intercourse was carried on by Hiram and the Phasnicians of Tyre, and 
the produce of India was brought into Palestine, not as before, in the cara- 
vans of the Ishmaelites, but by the channel of the Red Sea. After tracing 
the historical records downwards, through the ninth and sixth centuries, 
Lieut. Dickinson states that, in the fourth century B.c., in the time of Alex- 
ander, from the voyage of Nearchus, we learn that there were ports and 
several vessels in the Gulf of Persia; and it being known that the Persians 
were always notorious for their aversion to the sea, we may infer that these 
vessels belonged either to the Indians or to the Arabs ; and, as the historians 
of that day have not recorded anything that would lead us to sup that 
the Indians were a seafaring race, he concludes that these vessels belonged 
to, and were manned, not by the people of India, but by the maritime tribes 
of the coasts of Arabia; and that, therefore, the intercourse with India was 
carried on chiefly by the Arabs. Throughout subsequent centuries, to the 
fifteenth of the present era, history is in favour of the Arab navigators. At 
the close of the latter century, the Portuguese found, to their great danger and 
annoyance, that 15,000 Arabs had settled at Calicut. When, therefore, these 
circumstances are taken into consideration; when we view the vast extent 
of the Arab settlement, and the diffusion of their language and religion to 
the eastward ; when we regard their history as we find it preserved in the 
earliest records, and look at the people as we see them at this day, a restless 
and reckless nation of adventurers; and, lastly, when we consider the pecu- 
liar institution of caste among the Hindoos, in which there is no caste of 
sailors or navigators,—we are bound to subscribe to the opinion of Robertson, 
Vincent, Chardin, and others—that the Arabs, and not the Indians, were, 
in ancient times, the great carriers of the Indian trade, and the first naviga- 
tors of the seas of India. 





VARIETIES. 


Among the directions lately transmitted by the Poor Law Commissioners 
“to the Chuchwardens, Overseers, and other Officers required to account 
for the expenditure of the Poor Rates,” the following are of importance :— 
“It is required that the accounts of each separate parish, and also the 
accounts of eyery Union, shall be made up quarterly, and duly audited. As 
June.—VOL. XLVIL. NO, CLXXXVI. 8 
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the accounts of every officer may be disallowed, so every officer, whilst he is 
bound to obey all orders which are degad, is bound to disobey all orders which 
are ti/egal, and will be personal/y answerable in either case. Until the rate 
already allowed has been fully collected, no new rate must be applied for. 
The law has not given to the parish officers, or even to the vestry, any power 
of charging or of taxing their fellow-parishioners, even for useful purposes, 
at their own mere discretion; and no charge upon the poor rates is legal, 
unless it isin plain words sanctioned or directed by some statute. In doubt- 
ful cases the proper inquiry will always be under what statute or by what 
regulation ts the proposed charge warranted ? The more common charges 
which are unfounded, as not being authorised by any statute, are :—Charges 
for the performance of any service for which the law has not sanctioned any 

ayment; charges for coroners’ inquests must be disallowed ; so also charges 
ur salaries to overseers, under the title of permanent overseers ; charges for 
the trouble in paving county rates; charges for filling up Parliamentary 
returns : charges for loss of time in attending justices, revising barristers, &e. ; 
charges for dinners and entertainments: charges for the extirpation of 
vermin; charges for fees for marrying paupers, and for christening and 
ehurching their families; charges for tolling bells at paupers’ funerals ; 
parish officers are bound to account in a proper form; no items named 
sundries, miscellaneous, or incidental expences can be admitted.” 


British Produce and Manufactures exported in 1834.—Account of the 
declared value of the principal articles of British produce and manufactures 
exported in the year 1834:— 








| a s. a. 

Brass and Copper Manufactures.............cccseeeeees 961,823 2 11 
Iron and Steel, wronght and unwrought .... ....... 1,406,872 2 | 
Hardwares and Cutlery  ........6 cccsecesssseseeeecceees 1,485,233 2 1 
Tin, wrought and unwrought...... ..........0.ceeecaee 370,382 11 5 
GRUNGE TINUED 00 cccccecctec0ctscsss sccctcces ¢ ase 15,302,571 7 1 
COCR FOE cscs cescececccccoccsscsccscccvocccsesreccesoese 5,211,014 17 8 
I I i on ae neha ca en en ncheeseneens 2.443.344 18 7 
Linen yarn ...ccccccceseseeeeseees sanmboninelic veeemmeonaiias 136.312 11 9 
FECT ART TOE 5,736,870 11 O 
Woollen and Worsted yarn............ccccceceeeee Seness 238543 15 9 
WERE CRGER'S) cccvcccccccecsssccceseses sehceieeeekanunees 192,175 14 1 
ESTE ape ee eee Loree 537.198 5 4 
Tl atesakh i OEE IDET ‘didtistinte giinighibedaanistiaiies oaiteatian 152,126 14 10 
ED ONENESS 6ccbsecosesssseccncscsncscetonesisecssteul 263,972 4 11 
SR WEEEE Chron téscccasccccnnccasssesesctstanesdubests 916391 8 G6 
I AENEID kbccke cod vecccssecssccncecobesenes sdetecs 6,194,358 1 6 
41,649,191 9 6 

Whereof from Great Britain were................ sevee 41,286,594 5 6 
SS ry ae 362,597 4 0 


The Commissioners of Charities have made a report, from which it appears 
that the total number of Charities investigated in England is 26,751. The in- 
quiry has been completed in twenty-eight counties, but six are only partially 
investigated. The funds amount to 1,000,000/. per annum. With regard 
to the most efficient mode in which this may be administered, the Com- 
missioners recommend that the superintendence, and, in certain cases, the 
administration of all property devoted to charitable uses should be intrusted 
to a permanent board of three Commissioners, or some other independent 
authority, who shall be empowered to suggest schemes for the government 
of all charities, and for the management of all estates and funds belonging 
to such charities, and to correct any abuses therein, subject to the like con- 
eurrence in cases where there are special visitors; and, in cases where the 
parties are willing, the board to be empowered by themselves, or others duly 
authorised by them, to adjudicate and finally determine all disputes respect- 
ing conflicting claims and accounts, 
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Houses of Parliament.—The second report of the Commissioners on the 
erection of the new Houses recommends an adoption of Mr. Barry's plan, 
with certain modifications, so that the expense of carrying it into execution 
shall not exceed 800,000/. ; this sum to include the purchase of houses to 
be tuken down in Abingdon-Street, near where the grand entrance for the 
King is to be situated, and also the expense of the embankment of the river 
Thames, opposite the south front of the two Houses. The modifications 
recommended will chiefly apply to the ornamental part of the plan, and will 
not interfere with the accommodations in the interior of either Houses of 
Parliament for the Members, or with the offices, committee rooms, &e, 


Window Duty.—The following is a return, ordered by the House of Com- 
mons, of the duty on windows assessed for the twelve towns of England 
which contribute the largest amount; Liverpool, 20,1897. 15s. 6d.; Bath, 
18,0357. 58. 3d.: Manchester, 11,5587. 138. 2d.; Bristol, 11,3862. 168, 1d.; 
Brighton, 10,7787. 2s. 9d.; Birmingham, 6,570/. 1s.; Cheltenham, 5,1562. 
78. 10d.; Norwich, 4,7917. 16s. 9d.; Clifton, 4,632/7. 17s. 7d.; Leeds, 4,3352, 
17s. 2d.; Cambridge, 3,7617. 9s, 3d.; Portsmouth, 3,635/. 98, 3d. 


In the last 15 years 43,528 insolvent debtors have been discharged under 
the Act in England, of whom 1785 only paid any dividend, 


The statement recently published of the money votes by Parliament to 
the British Museum gives the amount of annual grants since 1753 to 1835, 
443,5382. 15s. ld.; for buildings, 540,600/.; for collections purchased and 
miscellaneous votes, 176,322/. 5s. Total, 1,160,2614, 





FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


French and English Post-Office.—The public will be glad to learn that 
M. Conte, the able and active Directeur des Postes, and Mr. Freeling, of 
the English office, during the late stay of the latter in Paris, came to a de- 
cision upon the regulation to be carried into effect with regard to the postage 
of letters between France and England. which are of much importance to 
the twocountries. One of the principal advantages of this long and anxi- 
ously-expected arrangement will be the facility of paying the postage of 
letters, reciprocally, to the place of their ultimate destination. A great 
saving of expense and time will be the consequence of this measure, by 
which a letter can be sent, postage-free or not, to a correspondent, as in 
either of the two countries at present. Another most beneficial regulation 
will be the power of recommending letters to the special care of the Post 
Office, whereby letters will only be delivered to correspondents in person, 
upon paying a slight additional postage ; this is a measure of great. utility, 
and will prevent many losses. Journals are to be the objects of a special sti- 
pulation reserved by the Governments for future arrangement. The reduc- 
tion of the rate of postage, which is enormously great at present, will also 
be effected. M. Conte, whose services in the administration of the Post 
Office deserve so much gratitude from his country, has ascertained by expe- 
rience that the lowering of the price of postage is of direct advantage to the 
Treasury, without taking into consideration indirect revenues resulting from 
the increased development of commercial transactions which it occasions. 
Thus, in 1830, the general produce of the Post Office amounted to 30 mil- 
lions of franes; in 1835 it amounted to 39 millions—an increase of nine 
millions of revenue, due to the good direction of M. Conte in the reduction of 
postage and in the general amelioration of the service.—Galignant, 


Charring of Animal Substances.— A pamphlet published at Florence 
gives an account of a strange discovery by Girolamo Legato, the accuracy 
of which is attested by the principal professors in that city. It appears that 
Legato, while traversing the deserts of Africa, in 1820, for the purpose.of 
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perfecting his map, discovered in one of the hollows which a whirlwind had 
ploughed up, a completely charred human body, the flesh and bones of which 
were in good preservation. It struck him that the process of charring could 
only have been effected by the scorching sand, and that if the heat of the 
sand had, in this instance, effected the complete desiccation and carbonization 
of animal substances, it might be possible to effect something similar by ar- 
tificial means. On his return to Italy he commenced his experiments, and 
at length succeeded in imparting to the limbs and bodies of animals solidity 
and indestructible durability ; by this process, whole bodies, as well as indi- 
vidual parts, acquire a thoroughly firm consistence, which is more decided 
according as the respective parts are harder or softer. The skins, muscles, 
nerves, veins, fat, blood, all undergo this change without its being necessary 
to remove the intestines, which assume the same consistence. At the same 
time the colour, form, and character in general, remain unchanged ; no smell 
is perceptible, and both joints and limbs remain flexible and moveable, as 
when alive; when bodies have acquired this consistency, neither damp, air, 
moths, nor water can affect them. The weight is but slightly diminished ; 
not a hair is lost; on the contrary, they are rooted more firmly than ever, 
Birds and fishes lose neither skins, scales, nor colours; and, in lke manner, 
insects and worms remain perfect in every respect. Legato’s cabinet contains 
many specimens of this novel and singular discovery ; one of the most re- 
markable is a table composed of 214 pieces joined together. The observer 
would take them for so many different kinds of stone, and yet they are 
nothing more than portions of the human members. 

Diamonds.— A.M. Perrot, of the Royal Academy of Sciences at St. Peters- 
burgh, after a careful examination of perfect and imperfect diamonds, is of 
opimon that they are formed by some voleanic action on small pieces of 
carbon, or of a substance composed of a large portion of carbon and a very 
small quantity of hydrogen.—Athene@um. 








AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


True practical objects of Agriculture — Proceedings of the Central 
Agricultural Association—Effects of the Season on the Crops—State 
of the Markets, &c. 

THERE Was a time, though we know not how long ago, when agriculture 
was agriculture—and not politics; and we are very much disposed to think 
that little good will be done in the trade till agriculture confines itself to its 
legitimate range—the best cultivation of the earth and the natural condi- 
tions of the markets and of commerce in general. Agriculture (which is 
now but too generally assumed to mean the circumstances of the farmer) 
has never flourished (in that sense) since it became the object of frequent 
legislation. To nothing could the famous reply of the French merchants to 
Colbert, * Latssons nous faire,’ be so pertinently applied as to this science. 
With every possible proof of augmented and augmenting skill in the applica- 
tion of its principles and success in the practice, its profits have decreased. 
Some may attribute this appearance to the very abundance thus produced— 
Lord Liverpool did so when Prime Minister, ex cathedra; but supply and 
demand would, if left to themselves, have found their level; at least the 
expenses would have followed their natural course under existing causes ; if 
the profits had largely risen, rent and labour would have obtained higher 
rates; if prices had greatly fallen, the fixed and moveable charges would 
have fallen too: but no, said the landowners, we will create an artificial rate 
of price which shall make the condition and prosperity of the agriculturist 
permanent and independent of exteriors.—By the simple expedient of a 
protecting duty, we will decree a minimum. What happened? The far- 
mer was delighted with a discovery and a provision that were to ensure him 
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80s. or 60s, or what not, for his wheat. He took the bait, agreed to high 
rents and high tithes. But unhappily the minimum became the maximum, 
and more than the maximum. Wheat, instead of remaining at or about 808. 
or 60s. fell below 40s.: and the farmer's capital kept oozing and oozing out of 
his own into the landlord’s, the parson’s, and the tax-gatherer's pockets. 
Yet he still clings to the fallacious and absurd supposition that legislation 
can empty the markets and reduce the bounties of nature, or stop the pro- 
gress of art. Alas, alas! what a miserable misapprehension! The country 
returning to permanent peace finds it imperative to put an end to those war 
expedients which unsettled all the monetary principles, and to give the 
country a safer system by compelling the issuers of paper to pay in gold, 
This is no sooner achieved with some depreciation in the value of all com- 
modities, than the agriculturist sets to and denounces all political econo- 
mists, and mourns over a return to national honesty and national security, 
He disregards the losses other traders have suffered in common with him- 
self from the depression of their goods, and calls upon Parliament to 
interpose in his peculiar behalf; and even legislators, and men of education 
and condition are weak enough to halloo his or their cry. Then arises a 
Central Association and Committees of both Houses! And what fol- 
lows ?—Mark ! 

The evidence of even the most prejudiced, as well as the most intelligent 
and practical witnesses, establishes that a supply emanating from a supe- 
rior cultivation upon our own soils, extended cultivation in Ireland, and 
successive genial seasons, have produced a supply above the average —hence 
the price of one article (wheat) falls. A large demand for malt, in conse- 
quence of an increased consumption of barley, generated by a reduction of 
the duty on beer, enhances the price of that article. A disorder in sheep 
reduces the flocks and decreases the supply of wool, while the prosperous 
state of manufacture and commerce augments the demand, The price of 
wool rises considerably. 

An additional consequence of this prosperity appears in the demand for 
meat of all descriptions, and the price of beef, mutton, veal, and pork also 
advances. Thus then three articles out of the five which constitute the 
staple of farming, are proved to be beneficially improved. The same evi- 
dences prove also that the land is relieved from a grievous weight by the 
mere incipient effects of the New Poor Law ; by the relief from other local 
rates ; and that a commutation of tithes now under progress will also ad- 
vantage the landed interest. They declare almost to a man that the main 
evils occasioned by the change in the currency having passed over, it would 
be little short of madness to recur to any project for bringing back &ny of 
the appearances which led to the restoration of cash payments. From the 
debates in the House of Commons, concurrent with their inquiries in the 
Committees, these principles and facts are admitted to be demonstrated ; 
and even the most clamorous advocate for the farmer, the Marquis of Chan- 
dos himself, limits his motion to a requisition that, in any reduction of 
taxation, agriculture be first considered. Thus stands the case—and this is 
a precise recapitulation of the state of the politics of agriculture at this 
moment. We should perhaps be justified in adding, that the best-informed 
witnesses differ in many of the essential measures proposed for relief; in 
none more than that of the malt-tax. The farmer begins to see the truth; 
namely, that any considerable advance in the price of barley would inevita- 
bly lead toa rise in the rent of land, and in the amercement of the tithe. 
Some broadly admit these results, others pronounce that the consumer, not 
the grower, pays the tax. Ina word, the light begins to spread over the 
hitherto darkened region. : 

But now comes the most beautiful proceeding of the whole—“ A Meeting 
of the Provisional Committee of the Central Agricultural Association,” says 
the new Journal published by the Central Association, “ was held at Brown's 
Hotel, on Thursday last, in order to audit the accounts, and to take into 
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consideration the necessity of adopting more determined measures consist- 
ently with the spirit of the British constitution, for obtaining that relief from 
Parliament which has hitherto been denied to the important interests con- 
neeted with the soil, and is now rendered more necessary in consequence of 
the impudent and insane assertion of Mr. Hume, that ‘ this country could do 
without the landed interests, and that it was quite immaterial whether or not 
they ever grew another bushel of wheat.’ Will our readers deny that it is 
not high time, after sucha declaration from one of the leaders and professors 
of modern political economy, that something more should be done to obtain 
for the owners and cultivators of the soil a share in the benefits enjoyed by 
the manufacturing classes? At this meeting some strong resolutions were 
proposed by Mr. Bernard, of Trinity College, Cambridge, who has favoured 
us with a copy of them, which we insert, and a reference to our advertising 
columns will show that they are to be taken into consideration on the 17th 
of June, at a general meeting which will be held at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern, * * * * * * * * Every thinking mind must have been 
convinced by the late proceedings in Parliament, that faction rules where 
honest patriotism should prevail, and that a false, nay, a mock philosophy is 
daily applied to the necessities of this vast community by the political econo- 
mists, almost incompatible with the common dictates of humanity, or without 
reference to equitable principles.” 

And of what are these resolutions composed? Take the following speci- 
men of the Student of Trinity's Agriculturistic-political principles. He first 
assumes that Ministers “ have no intention to relieve the distresses of any of 
the producing classes, but are solely bent on following the mischievous 
theories of those who call themselves political economists." Next, that ‘* it 
is requisite to form a Union that would include landowners, farmers, and 
working people of all descriptions, manufacturing as well as agricultural, for 
the purpose of promoting their common interests, of defending their just 
rights, and of ensuring the safety of the country.” And having determined 
that the Central Society, by neglecting to do this, “ has defeated its own 
object,” he urges that “ the Society should immediately publish a dec/ara- 
tion to explain the principles on which it proposes to act; confining itself at 
present to such /eading grievances, as would be suflicient to show its deter- 
mination to defend the rights, and promote the interests of the industrious 
classes ; and leaving minor grievances to be discussed hereafter. 

* These leading grievances are, Peel’s Currency Bill, the Free Trade sys- 
tem, with the unrestricted use of machinery, and in conjunction with these, 
the New Poor Law. 

* That accordingly the Society ought to declare its resolution to insist 
upon a re-adjustment being made of the present standard of value, leaving 
the question as to metallic, or paper money, to be considered after the prin- 
ciple of re-adjustment shall have been conceded, 

* That it ought, at the same time, to declare its resolution to insist upon 
the establishment of some just profective system for working people, to 
guard them from the competition to which they are now unfairly exposed 
with both foreigners and machinery ; together with the establishment ofa 
corresponding protective system for the colonies ; avowing protection to native 
industry of all deseriptions, whether at Aome or abroad, for the ground-work 
of its proceedings. 

* That it ought likewise to declare its resolution to insist upon a repeal of 
the New Poor Law, which was framed on the assumption that all working- 
people can obtain, if they please, remunerating employment, an assumption 
which is perfectly untrue, so long as Peel's Bail, with the free trade system, 
be suffered to remain in force, and machinery be permitted to supplant 
manual labour. 

And lastly, “ That the Society will not patronize any newspaper that will 
not devote itself to a strenuous defence of the above principles and views, and 
endeavour, by all the means in its power, to promote a close union betweeg 
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the agricultural and manufacturing classes, including the labourers in both ; 
since, amidst the perils by which the nation is surrounded, and the excite- 
ment that must unavoidably be the result, this course of na me offers 
the only reasonable chance of preserving tranquillity, and preventing the 
revolution, which may be observed to be gradually approaching, from being 
one of violence.” 

Of all the Unions yet established, Mr. Bernard's is the most comprehensive, 
He hints that no Government would dare to oppose it. Few persons would 
venture to deny his position; but luckily there stands between him and the 
accomplishment of his purpose, a good deal of common sense, and no small 
quantity of information—information, indeed, which he no doubt very wisely 
holds in supreme contempt; namely, that train of facts and induction by the 
sober, slow, and calm use of which political economies may be formed into 
a science conducted by these guides, as by far the greater number of British 
subjects now are, it seems hardly within the bounds of credulity or eredi- 
bility, that even the Central Association will aflirm propositions so near in- 
sanity as Mr. Bernard’s, in their discussion on the 17th of June. But should 
“ madness rule the hour” to so lamentable an extent, out of doors, the eon- 
verts will be few ; and that the Union will be lamentably short of supporters, 
it may safely be predicted. 

After having devoted thus much space to statements which really upset, 
not agriculture only, but society at large; (for could these insane schemes 
find the support the proposer perhaps imagines they may, the entire founda- 
tions of British commerce, revenue, and property, would be shaken to the 
ground,) we may turn to the actual state of things. 

The retardation of the spring by wet has been continued by the cold winds, 
which even during the brightest days we have yet experienced, have made 
us feel the chill of winter under the sun of summer. The consequences are 
visible in all the productions of vegetation. The grass is backward, short, 
and meagre, almost beyoud ei, soy there is little or no clover to enrich 
the rye-grass, which stands thin and alone; and even this is rendered far 
less abundant and shorter than usual by the absence of the warm rains, 
which during the end of April and the beginning of May generally gladden 
the earth, and thicken the growth, The Hay crop will be a complete failure, 
particularly over all the light soils. The Wheat has of course felt the same 
malign influence. Up to the middle of this month the colour was brown 
and unthrifty, and the plant appeared seriously injured. It looks cold, and 
in provincial Penang shrovey, which carries the idea of poverty both in the 
individual plant, and in the general crop. There is no general complexion 
of verdure, but the dark soil peeps out in places between the wiry and 
straggling stems. Such at least is the case in perhaps a third of the whole 
breadth of land sown, and there is not only every appearance of a late, but 
of a deficient harvest. Ofcourse this will pertain the most to lands coldly 
placed—to those near the coast, to the north, or cold in themselves, such as 
the heavy clays and wet soils. The Barley was got in so late, that it is diffi- 
cult at present to pronounce with any accuracy, or more than partially, as to 
its promise ; but as a natural consequence of late sowing, beyond its bein 
late, it has not participated the evils of the backward season, It has esca 
the perils which the Wheats have encountered, and in truth the lively colour 
and steady growth indicate that such is the case. The lands are preparing 
for turnips with the advantage of drying winds, which will facilitate the 
pulverizing of the clods, and rendering them permeable to air and water—the 
grand secret after all, it is to be believed, of nourishing the plant. It is to 
be hoped the Northumberland ridge system will continue to diffuse itself, for 
Mr. Coke has long since declared that it renders the turnip crop as secure as 
any other; and his own last year, which flourished while all around had 
failed, amounted to proof positive. 

The Markets remain tolerably steady, verging rather to a decline than a 
xise, a fall of 2s, having taken piace in Mark Lane, on the 16th. They are, 
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however, still to be esteemed weather markets ; and the trifling fluctuations 
are to be traced to individual wants rather than togeneral causes. Unless 
rain soon falls, and really warm weather succeeds these northern and eastern 
chilling winds, the harvest may be seriously injured—and must be late. This 
will try the theory ofa superabundant production ; for the stocks must neces- 
sarily be exhausted. The supplies have been so equal that little worthy of 
remark has occurred in Mark Lane, or in the provincial marts. 

We must not omit to mention an event so important to the Grazier as the 
opening of the New Cattle Market at Islington. Ifa locality, favourable in 
the highest degree to those who have to send their stock from the north and 
eastern districts, which saves the drift of the already wearied cattle through 
the last two miles, worse than any other ten of the journey —if arrangements 
securing space, food, and water to the animals, and ample opportunity of 
examination to the buyers, be considered to give a Market a superior title, 
the Islington Market possesses all these. A dinner, which was attended by 
a very numerous party of Landed Gentlemen, Graziers, and Farmers, was 
given by the spirited proprietor. 

Prices. —W heat from 42s. (Irish) to 58s. Barley from 265. to 37s. Oats 
2is.to 27s. Flour (declined 2s.) 34s. to 45s. 

Imperial averages on May 6th..-Wheat 47s. 11d. Barley 32s. 8d. Oats 
228. 6d. Rye 32s. 3d. Beans 37s. 6d. Peas 40s. 1d, 
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RURAL ECONOMY. 


Steam navigation has revolutionised agriculture. And there are other 
causes actively at work, such as bone manure, and turnip husbandy, im- 
provements which, in the opinion of many excellent judges, have increased 
the value of all light land to the extent of 7s. 6d. per acre. At this very 
moment we are aware of 300 tups, the property of farmers fifty miles distant, 
that are turnip-boarded in this bslabbaeliost. at the rate of 34d, per head 
per week, which will be returned to the owners in a few days in much 
better condition than when they left Tweedside. At one time about 30,300 
head of black cattle were sent from our bounds to Northwich-hill, and sold 
to the farmers in such lots as they could conveniently take, for the purpose 
of being fattened for the London markets. But the trade, which still con- 
tinues to a considerable extent, is gradually diminishing; and in the opinion 
of many, the period is not remote when three-fourths of the beeves in Dum- 
fries-shire and Galloway will be fattened, as well as reared at home. In fact 
the trade of a border drover is already well nigh in abeyance, and various 
active men, who formerly embarked in it to a large extent, have commenced 
business as salesmen in the south. Abundance of turnips, by rendering the 
farmers so far independent of summer grass, enables them to fatten at almost 
every period of the year; and by the means of agents who sell, we believe, 
at a commission of 24 per cent., stock of every kind can be disposed of, and 
returns made with all the regularity of the bank itself. The grazier in this 
way reaps two profits, and by driving the beasts to the nearest sea-port, sends 
them to market not only fresh and unfatigued, but ata diminished cost, which 
covers, and more than covers, the salesman’s commission. And with turnip 
husbandry extending so fast, and steamers bridging seas in every direction, 
it will be of little consequence by-and-by, where a man farms—in the mid- 
land counties, or at John O’Groats—so that he is within convenient reach of 


a haven fitted for shipping grain and stock, and unshipping lime and bone 
manure.—Dum fries Courier. 


Extraordinary Vegetable-—Mr. Fullard has succeeded in introducing to 
this country one of the most wonderful vegetables ever known. It is called 
the ‘* Waterloo Caesarean Cow Cabbage ;" it grows from nine to twelve feet 
in height, and is from fifteen to twenty feet in circumference. Five of these 
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cabbages have, by proper management, been repeatedly found an ample 
allowance for one hundred sheep or ten cows, per day; and their sur- 
prisingly nutritious quality soon produces an astonishing improvement in 
the growth and utility of every description of cattle, more particularly as 
regards the growth of the wool in sheep. Mr. Coke, of Norfolk, affirms this 
cabbage to be * the greatest wonder the earth ever produced.” By order of 
his Majesty, some of the seed has been sown this year at his farm near 
Windsor; and the production has been patronised by the Royal Family, and 
a great number of the nobility and gentry. These cabbages, if designed for 
the winter season, can, for convenience, as well as advantage to the grower, 
be then removed from the fields, and will serve to make handsome serpentine 
walks in gardens, or they will form a most excellent avenue for winter across 
a field; or by setting them singly, will make a ground, that has not a tree 
in it, a park for winter, and may be given to the stock in spring. 
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USEFUL ARTS. 


The Silk Trade.—For some time past there has been a considerable rise 
in prices, caused chiefly by the great increase within the last twelve months 
in the prices of raw silk, being, in some instances, as much as 50 per cent. 
A great many of the manufacturers had discharged their workmen, and the 
looms were out of employ in consequence of the high price of the raw mate- 
rial. The large importations, however, from China, which have arrived, and 
which are anticipated, have produced their natural effect on the market, 
having, within the present week, caused a reduction varying from 74 to 20 
per cent., and it is probable that when the stocks are increased, the reduction 
will be much greater. 


Gasometer Extraordinary.—There is now at work at the Salford gas- 
works, Lamb-lane, a gasometer, supposed to be the largest ever built, 
measuring in circumference 283 feet wide by 24 feet deep, containing 
152,681 cubic feet of gas. The retort-house roof of the above works is also 
of iron; the whole upon an entire new principle. 


Royal Institution —Lately an ingenious model was exhibited by Mr. 
Cooper, illustrative of his new invention for saving persons falling overboard 
at sea. It consists of a double mortar, with diverging mouths at an angle 
of 45° (the barrels combined at the breech, so that both charges can be fired 
by the same touch-hole), which are respectively loaded with a hollow shell of 
copper, or whatever shall appear best calculated to act as a buoy when dis- 
charged, and both are connected with a coil of floating Manilla rope, or an 
Indian rubber cloth-tube stuffed with horse-hair, about 100 feet in length. 
This mortar is to be kept in readiness pointed over the stern, to discharge its 
floating line the instant the ery of “a man overboard ” is heard, and thereby 
afford him a temporary support till boats can be put out to his relief. 
Mr. Cooper fired his piece of Siamese ordnance, and threw their floating 
balls of cork across the lecture-room, and amongst the spectators, with a 
degree of precision which augured the happiest results, and gave universal 
satisfaction. 


A steam-vessel is fitting in the river which is to be lighted with gas, on a 
plan suggested by Lieutenant Engledue, R.N.; two retorts are placed in 
the fires under the boilers about two hours before dark, which will supply gas 
sufficient to burn the whole night, lighting the cabins, engine-room, an 
mast-head. This may be fitted at a trifling expense, and without the 
slightest danger, the whole of the apparatus being on deck. Frequent ac- 
— have occurred from steam-vessels not being properly lighted at 
night, 
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Important to Bakers.— A mechanical kneading-trough has lately been 
invented by a baker of the name of M, Fontaine, at Paris, for which he has 
obtained a patent from the French government. The chief advantages 
derived from this new invention are, that from 30 to 800 pounds of dough 
can be kneaded in the small space of time of fifteen minutes, with the labour 
of only one man, and that without the least fatigue. It also causes the 
dough to be much better kneaded, consequently the bread is much better 
made than by the process usually adopted. This invention is the fruit of 
long experience. 


In the production of cast-iron from the blast furnace a wonderful improve- 
ment has been effected, by the introduction of heated air into the blast 
furnace instead of cold, as formerly. The temperature of heated air, first 
so applied, was 300 degrees, and this has been raised to 600, which is suf- 
ficient to melt lead; this new process saves the necessity of converting coal 
into coke before being thrown into the furnace, so that the iron works are 
no longer enveloped in dense clouds of smoke. The coals are thrown into 
the furnace just as they come from the mine, and are converted into coke 
by the time they reach the blast; a great saving of coals is also effected by 
this process. Eight tons of coals were formerly used in producing one ton 
of cast-iron; but by the new process only three are consumed in producing 





the same quantity of iron. 





NEW PATENTS. 


To William Gilyard Scarth and Robert 
Scarth, both of Leeds, in the county of York, 
dyers, for manufacturing or preparing of a 
certain sabstance for biue dyers, from mate- 
rials not hitherto used for that purpose, appli- 
cable for dyeing blue and other colours. 

To Charles Schafhautl, of Sheffield, in the 
county of York, gentleman, for improved 
gear for obtaining a continuous ratary action. 

To James Morison, of Paisley, North Bri- 
tain, manufactarer, for an improvement on 
the Jacquard machine, and on what is called 
the tens-box lay, and in the reading and 
stamping machines used in making shawls 
and figured work. 

Te James Diggle, of Bury, in the county 
palatine of Lancaster, engineer, for certain 
improvements in steam engines 

To Joba Birkby, late of High Town, but 
now of Upper Rawfolds, both in Liversedge, 
mear Leeds, in the county of York, card. 
maker, for improvements in machinery in 
making needles. 

To Walter Hancock, of Stratford, in the 
county of Essex, engineer, for an improved 
arrangement and combination of certain me- 
chanical means of propelling vessels through 
water. 

Te John Cox, of the city of Bristol, of the 
firm of Harding, Cox, and Shaw, soap-manu- 
facturer, for certain improvements in the ma- 
nufacture of soap, which will be particularly 
applicable to the felting or fulling of woollen 
cloths. 

To Sir Johan Scott Lillie, Knight and Com- 
panion of the most honourable military order 
of the Bath, of St, John's, in the parish of 


Fulham, in the county of Middlesex, for an 
improved mode of acquiring power for the 
purpose of propelling carriages, barges, and 
other the like contrivances for conveying 
goods and passengers. 

To Edward Jelowicki, of No. 8, Seymour- 
place, Bryanstone-square, in the county of 
Middlesex, Esq., for certain improvements in 
steam-engines. 

To Thomas Alcock, of Claines, in the county 
of Worcester, lace-manufacturer, for his in. 
vention of certain improvements in machinery 
for making bobbin-net lace, for the purpose of 
producing certain kinds of ornamental bob- 
bin net lace and other fabrics, by aid of the 
improvements which are in part applicable to 
machinery constructed according to his former 
improvements, for which two several Letters 
Patent were eranted to him on the Sth day of 
December, 1532, and other Letters Patent on 
the l2th day of February, 1835. 

To Alphonsas William Webster, of Regent- 
street, in the county of Middlesex, aurist, for 
his invention of an instrument or opparatus, 
to be applied to the ear, to assist hearing, 

To Joha Birkby, late of High Town, but 
now of Upper Rawfolds, both in Liversedge 
near Leeds, inthe county of York, card-maker 
for his invention of improvements in ma- 
chinery for making needles. 

To Robert Brettie Bate, of No. 21, Poultry, 
in the city of London, optician, for his inven- 
tion of certain improvements upon hydrome- 
ters and saccharometers, for the term of seven 
years, to be computed from the 2lst day of 
March instant; being an extension of former 
letters-patent for the said invention, granted te 
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the enid R. B. Bate, by his late Majesty King 
George IV. 

To Louls Elise Seignette, of Mincing-lane, 
in the city of London, merchant, for improve- 
ments in preserving animal and vegetable 
substances; being a communication from a 
foreigner residing abroad. 

To Francis Gybbon Spilsbury, of Newman. 
street, Oxford-street, engineer, for his inven. 
tion of certain improvements on machinery or 
apparatus for stamping up and compressing 
metals or other substances. 

To William Mangham, of Newport-street, 
Lambeth, in the county of Surrey, chemist, for 
his invention of certain improvements in thé 
production of chloride of lime and certain 
other chemical substances, 

To William Hale, of Greenwich, in the 
county of Kent, late of Colchester, in the 
county of Essex, civil engineer, for his inven- 
tion of certain improvements on machinery 
applicable to vessels propelled by steam or 
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other power, which improvements, or parts 
thereof, are applicable to other useful pur- 
poses. 

To William Westley Richards, of Birming- 
ham, inthe county of Warwick, gan-maker, 
for his invention of certain improvements in 
primers for discharging fire-arms, by means of 
percussion, 

To John Lionel Hood, of the town and 
county of the town of Newcastle-upon. Tyne, 
Gentleman, and Andrew Smith, of Princes. 
street, Leicester-square, in the county of Mid- 
diesex, engineer, for their invention of an 
improved mode of manutacturing belts, bands, 
and straps, to be employed in place of ropes or 
chains, and for other useful purposes. 

To William Blurton, of Field Hall, near Ut- 
toxeter, in the county of Stafford, Gentleman, 
fur bis Invention of an improved method of, 
and apparatus for, extracting milk from cows 
and other animals. 





BANKRUPTS, 


FROM APRIL 26, To may 20, 1836, INCLUSIVE. 


April 26.—T. Epmonps, Fleet-street, vic- 
tualler. T. Comtry, Romsey Infra, Hamp- 
shire. T. AvAMs, Parwich, Derbyshire, 
cheesemonger. S. Cearns, Liverpool, 
grocer. W. WILSON, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
scrivener. S. Hisperr and G. Hippsart, 
Draycott, Derbyshire, cotton-doublers, N, 
Ona, Leicester, grocer, 


April 2.—W. Porrer, East-lane, Wal- 
worth, grocer. G. F. Fincu, Devonshire- 
place, Newington, coach-proprietor. G. 
Watker and W. H. WAtger, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, iron-founders, W. DuRant, 
Hartley, Kent, dealer and chapman. R.Jonss, 
jun., Carnarvon, draper. J. Lyrueor, Li- 
verpoo!, grocer, R. Topp, Bath, livery. 
stable keeper. G. Peakins, Nothowram, 
Yorkshire, silk-spinner, D. D. Orntipes, 
Bristol, wine-merchant. J. Busn and N.G, 
Paipsaux, Bristol, scriveners, 


May 3.—W. Hatton, Charies-street, West- 
minster, tailor. W. B. Heagsit, Lower 
Thames-street, ishmonger, W, HAYwaarp, 
Red Lion-street, Holborn, poulterer. c, 
Dagay, Crispin-street, Spitalfields, dealer in 
potatoes. 8. Brown, Tealby, Lincolnshire, 
grocer. ‘T. Picken, Madeley, Shropshire, 
mercer. J. Guagpner, Redditch, Wor- 
cestershire, needle and fish-hook manufac- 
turer. J, W. Wairraksn, Bolton-le-Moors, 


Lancashire, flax-spinner. 


May 6.—J. Waitrenean, Park-street, South- 
wark, dyer. J. Aunenrisip, Liverpool, 
merchant. W. B. Litzty, Birmingham, 
coal-merchant. R, Jones, Bangor, Carnar- 
von, printer. H.H. Eve, Bath, pastry-cook 
and confectioner. T. Hooe, Boroughbridge, 
Yorkshire, corn-merchant. 


May 10.—C, Berry, Birmingham, sta- 
tioner. J. Beray, Birmingham, glass-ma- 
nufacturer. G, SHurrLesoTHam, Maccles- 
field, Cheshire, coach-builder, G. Strut- 
TON, Chester, hotel-keeper. TT, MAnsven, 
Salford, Lancashire,machine-maker, R. Fuge 
NESS, Preston, Lancashire, slater. 


May 13.—W. E. Batorn, Great Coram- 
street, Brunswick-square, surgeon. 4. L. 
Moatimen, St. Thomas the Apostie, near 
Exeter, linen-draper. 5. Suow.tesa, Lich- 
field-street, Newport-market, brass-founder. 
G. Lane, Bath, wine-merchant. Ww. M, 
Crare, Exeter, ironmonger. J. Paitcenarp, 
Kingswinford, Staffordshire, victualler. 


May 17.—C. J. Datvatee, Peckham-grove, 
Camberwell, bill-broker, T. Dopo, jun, 
Fiochingfield. Essex, plumber. J, P. Bir. 
Ley, Luton, Bedfordshire, plumber, W. H. 
Acexanpenr and C, B. RicnAans, Upper 
Clifton-street, Finsbury, hardwaremen. J, 
Haves, Little Bartholomew-close, builder, 
T. W. Witrows, Fleet-street, ishmonger. 
G.Corituns and E. Doaset, Newgate-mar- 
ket, butchers, J.Gomm, Leamington Priors, 
Warwickshire, hote!-keeper. J. Liovp, 
Liverpool, joiner. J. Simesow, Manchester, 
publican. 


May 20.— W. Batten, Rodney-huildings, 
New Kent-road, carpenter. T. Donsan, 
Barge-yard, Kucklesbury, Scotch and Man- 
chester agent, W. Caaven, Horsforth, 
Yorkshire, paper-manufacturer. RK. James, 
Chalkside, Cumberland, bone-dust manufae- 
turer. B. Wateaxtousn, Glossop, Derby- 
shire, cotton-spinner. W. Haweins, Not. 
tingham, timber-merchant. J, Bunwet. 
and H. Caoogs, Huddersheld, cloth met. 
chants. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


Little alteration has taken place dur- 
ing the past month in the condition of 
our great staple manufactures; the in- 
creased price of cotton piece goods has 
tended in some degree to check the de- 
mand for the American Market, but the 
manufacture and export of Yarn goes 
on with unabated activity. The season 
of the year, aided by the stimulus of 
fashion, furnishes full employment for 
the silk-weavers, and slackens the de- 
mand for woollen goods for home con- 
sumption. The manufacture of coarse 
woollens for exportation goes on with 
unremitting Vigour. 

In Colonial produce the Market has 
lately been rather dull; the long con- 
tinuance of easterly winds has prevented 
the arrival of all but a very small quan- 
tity of West India Sugar, and this 
encourages the holders to stand firmly 
for former quotations; while the expec- 
tation of large arrivals shortly after the 
wind shall have taken a favourable turn, 
equally induces the grocers and refiners 
to limit their purchases to that which 
will suffice to meet their immediate 
wants. 

The quantity of British Plantation 
Sugar lately on hand was 6500 hhds. 
and tr., being less by 7500 than at the 
corresponding date of last vear; a like 
comparison of the stock of Mauritius 
Sugar shows in the quantity of 73,700 
bags, a diminution to the extent of 
48,200 bags. The last average price of 
West India Muscovades, officially in- 
serted in the Gazette, was 2/. 83d. per 
ewt,, being an advance of 10s. 34d. per 
ewt. upon the average of the correspond- 
ing period of the year 1835. 

In Refined Sugar, although the stock 
on hand is smali, the Market is dull; 
the purchases for shipping have been 
of small extent, and the same reason 
which operates with the grocers as to 
raw sugars, prevents their buying largely 
of refined. 

The Market for British Plantation 
Coffee is heavy, and with a recent de- 
pression of 6d. to Is, per ewt. A small 
parcel of Jamaica, recently put up for 
public sale, was knocked down at the fol- 
lowing prices:—Low middling, 84s. to 
88s. ; middling Os. to 92s ; good to fine 
ordinary, 84s. to 88s. Gd., but it was 
chiefly bought in, and therefore fur- 
nishes no good criterion of the value. 
In other descriptions of Coffee the only 
real demand is for shipping qualities of 


Mocha, and these command increased 
prices. 

The Cotton Market has given way 
slightly of late, and the importers have 
been obliged to yield to a reduction of 
47d. to 4d. per lb. In London the ar- 
rivals have been large, and the transi- 
tions lately of very inconsiderable 
amount. In Liverpool there has been 
more activity, the sales of the week end- 
ing the 24th ult. amounted to 14,610 
bales, and at little depreciation in the 
proceeds. 

A good deal of business is doing in 
Kast India Indigo, both for shipping and 
on speculation, which has had the effect 
of advancing the prices, in some in- 
stances, 3d. per Ib, on last sales’ prices, 
and induces the holders to look forward 
to a further improvement. 

There is a considerable demand for 
Rum of all kinds, and but little of it now 
left in first hands; prices are conse- 
quently maintained, but transactions 
are limited. A Government contract is 
announced for 75,000 gallons, at proof ; 
but as it is not to be delivered until the 
beginning of July, there will be ample 
time for arrivals. 

A large public sale of Free Trade Teas 
has just concluded; the quantity sub- 
mitted was not lessthan 45,000 packages, 
nearly the whole of which was purchased 
either at or after the sale. Fine Con- 
gous at a reduction of 14d. to 2d. per Ib, 
on former sales. Common Congous at 
an advance of Id. Twankays at an ad- 
vance of 4d.to ld. Boheas at former 
rates, 

The English Money Market has been 
generally steady throughout the past 
month, but with some complaints of 
scarcity towards its close, it being gene- 
rally believed that the state of the ex- 
changes, together with the eager dispo- 
sition to embark in all sorts of specula- 
tions, had determined the Bank of 
Fngland to narrow their issues for the 
purpose of correcting the evil. From 
whatever cause, it is certain that specu- 
lation has recently received an useful 
check, and that money is less abundant 
may be inferred from the reduced pre- 
mium on Exchequer Bills, which at the 
commencement of the month was 19s. to 
2Qis., and is now 12s. to 14s., while India 
Bonds, which were at 5s. to 7s. premium 
have fallen to par. In Consols during 
this time the fluctuation has not amount- 
ed to 4 per cent., and the present quota- 
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tion does not differ from that at the 
close of last month by more than } per 
cent. 

There would have been little to ob- 
serve with respect to the Foreign Funds, 
had not a sudden and large depreciation 
taken place in Spanish Securities lately, 
in consequence of the unexpected retire- 
ment from office of M. Mendizabal; an 
event resulting from the successful in- 
trigues of Isturitz and Cordova; the 
latter of whom had not, by his conduct 
at the head of the Army, acquired the 
confidence of the late Prime Minister. 
The intelligence of this event reduced 
the price of Active Stock no less than 
6 per cent.; and although in the course 
of the fitful, agitation which has sue. 
ceeded the first blow it has occasionally 
recovered to the extent of 14 or 2 per 
cent., the prospect for the account on 
the 3lst May is a gloomy one. In the 
early part of the month, Portuguese 
Bonds had gradually advanced between 
2 and 3 per cent.; the fall in Spanish 
has brought them back nearly to the 
former quotations. 

The greater difficulty of obtaining 
money has had the effect of tempering 
the excitement which prevailed on the 
subject of Railway projects, and has 
materially reduced the Market value of 
several of them; and besides this ge- 
neral cause of depreciation, those which 
have yet to obtain the sanction of Acts 
of Parliament, are further affected un- 
favourably by the diminished chance of 
their succeeding in that object during 
the present Session. The chief reduc- 
tions have been in Stephenson’s Brigh- 
ton, which, since the end of last month, 
have fallen 7/. per share, in London 
and Birmingham, which are 5/. lower, 
and in London and Southampton, which 
are 4/, lower. 

An extraordinary advance occurred 
about the middle of the month in Im- 
perial Brazilian Mining Shares, from 
the quotation of 19 to 21; they sud- 
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denly rose to that of 39 to 40, in con- 
sequence of intelligence being received 
of some very rich veins having been 
cut; they have since relapsed to the 
price of 32 to 34. ’ 
The closing prices of the principal 
Government Securities and Joint-Stock 
Shares on the 26th, are subjoined :— 


ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 210 11 — Three per 
cent. Reduced, 90) §—Three per cent. 
Consols, 914 §—Three and a Half per 
cent. Reduced, 984 {—Threeand a Half 
per cent. New, 100 $ — Long Annui- 
ties, 1860, 15} }—India Stock, 258 9 
—India Bonds, 1 dis. par—Exchequer 
Bills, 12 14d—Consols for Account, 91}. 


SHARES. 

Brazilian, Imperial, 32 4—Canada, 
38 9—United Mexican, 3 4—Rhymney 
Iron, 9 4—Anti-Dry-rot Company, 3 4 
— Colonial Bank, 124 13}— London 
and Westmiuster Bank, 24 5—National 
Bank of Ireland, 16 17. 


RAILWAYS. 

sommercial Blackwall, 2} $—Great 
Western, 45 7—Leeds and Manchester, 
21 3—London and Brighton (Stephen- 
son's), 124 134—Ditto (Rennie’s), 2} 3 
—Ditto (Cundy’s), 1} §—London and 
Birmingham, 133 5 — London and 
Greenwich, 27 8—London and South- 
ampton, 25 6—North Midland, 13 4— 
South Eastern, 4} 3. 


FOREIGN FUNDS, 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 1014 2—Brazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent. 864 7—Chilian, 
G per cent. 45 7—Colombian, 6 per 
cent. 30 1 — Danish, 3 per cent. 76 4 
—Dutch, 24 per cent. 565 74—Ditto, 
5 per cent. 1013 | — Mexican, 6 per 
cent. 33 4—Portuguese Regency, 5 per 
cent. 834 3}—Ditto, 1834, 6 per cent. 
52) j{—Russian Metallic New Loan, 
5 per cent. 1005 10—Spanish, 1821, 
5 per cent. 39 |—Ditto, Deferred, 18 } 
— Ditto, Passive, 11 4. 
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MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT.—HOUSE OF LORDS, 


April 26.—Lord Lyndhurst presented a petition from the proprietors of 
the “ Times,” * Morning Herald,” “ Standard,” and “ Morning Post “ news- 
pers, complaining of injustice in certain parts of the proposed alterations 


in the stamp duties. 


April 27.—The order of the day having been read for going into Com- 


mittee on the Irish Municipal Corporation Bill, Lord 
speech of considerable length, entered into an extended view 
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of Corporations in that country, and of the measure proposed by his Majesty's 
Ministers to meet the evils of the present system. His Lordship argued the 
danger in the existing state of society in Ireland, of intrusting a 5/. con- 
stituency with the power proposed to be vested in them by the Bill, and 
concluded by moving the following Resolution ;—* That it be an instruction 
to the Committee to make provision for the abolition of Corporations in Ire- 
land ; and make such arrangements as may be necessary for securing the 
efficient and impartial administration of justice, and the peace and good 
government of cities and towns in Ireland.’—Lord Abinger supported the 
instruction, maintaining that, however just it might be to suppress one 
nuisance, he did not see the necessity of raising another in its stead.—Lord 
Holland expressed astonishment that Lord Lyndhurst had not proposed the 
Resolution, and attributed it to indisposition to destroy in Ireland what he 
had defended in England.— Lord Lyndhurst said that he was ready to defend 
his opinions; he had requested Lord Fitzgerald to move it to avoid repetition 
of argument,—Lord Melbourne opposed the instruction, after which a 
division took place, the numbers being—for the instruction 203, including 7 
proxies ; and against it 119, including 47 proxies; majority for the instruc- 
tion 84, 

April 28.—The Lord Chancellor, pursuant to notice, presented two Bills ; 
one regarding the administration of justice in the Court of Chancery, and 
the other respecting the appellate jurisdiction of that House. The object 
being to separate the functions of the Lord Chancellor. The first Bill pro- 
vides for the appointment of a Chief Justice of his Majesty's Court of 
Chancery; and the second limits the duties of the Lord Chancellor to ad- 
minister its appellate jurisdiction by constantly presiding in the House of 
Lords or in the Privy Council,—the sitting for appeals not to be always sus- 

ended by the prorogation of Parliament,—the equity jurisdiction of the 
eakseuse to be abolished. After some discussion both Bills were read a 
first time, some Noble Lords stating that they should reserve their objections 
until the Committee, 

April 29.—The Earl of Haddington called the attention of the Govern- 
ment to certain inaccuracies in the amended returns which had been ordered 
relative to the constabulary force in Ireland. 

May 2.—Lord Duncannon having moved the order of the day for 
going into Committee on his Constabulary Bill, the Earl of Roden, at some 
length, expressed his belief that the Bill was highly dangerous in its ten- 
deney.--The Duke of Wellington, the Earl of Haddington, and other Noble 
Lords, deprecated the extraordinary powers about to be conferred absolutely 
on the Lord-Lieutenant, and the House then went into Committee—The 
various clauses were considered in detail. 


May 6.—On the motion of Lord Duncannon the report on the Irish Con- 
stabulary Bill was brought up.—The Duke of Richmond objected to the 
clause which obliged a constable or sub-constable to swear that he did not 
belong to a secret society, because it would operate against the society of 
Freemasons.—The Earl of Radnor, the Duke of Leinster, and the Earl of 
Harrowby opposed the clause.—The Marquess of Londonderry thought there 
should be no exception in favour of Freemasons.—The Duke of Leinster 
moved, as an amendment, that Freemasons be excepted.— Their Lordships 
then divided, when there appeared—for the original clause, 44 ; against it, 
41 ; majority against the amendment, 3.—All the other clauses, as amended, 
were then agreed to, 

May 9.—Their Lordships went into Committee on the Municipal Corpe- 
rations (Ireland) Bull. Clause | was passed without amendment. On clause 
2, which regarded property, reservation of freemen’s rights, &e.—Lord 
Lyndhurst proposed an amendment which was carried by a majority of 54 
against Ministers.— Lord Lyndhurst then inquired if he should proceed with 
the amendments.—The Marquess of Lansdowne thought that it would be 
better to move the clauses of the original Bill, to propose the amendments, 
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and then to have the Bill as amended before them, so that Pe might pre- 
cisely know what it was wished to substitute instead of the Bill then be 

their we peg wlth es clauses down to 21 inclusive, were then passed, as 
amended by Lord Lyndhurst, or rejected altogether.—On the proposal by 
his Lordship to reject clause 22--The Duke of Richmond and the Marquess 
of Lansdowne objected to its entire rejection ; and wished that the Corpora- 
tions of the larger cities and towns, such as Dublin, Waterford, Cork, Belfast, 
Kilkenny, &c., should be retained.—The Duke of Wellington defended the 
proposition to reject the clause.— After some discussion the Committee di- 
vided. There were for the clause, 45; for its rejection, 98 ; majority against 
the clause, 53. The remainder of the Bill was then gone through, it being 
understood that all the other amendments of Lord Lyndhurst were adopted, 


May 10.—The Trish Constabulary Bill, with an amendment proposed by 
Lord Ellenborough, was read a third time and passed. Their Lordships 
then went into Committee on the Pluralities Bill. A division took place on 
an amendment tothe 4th clause, to the effect that no individual should hold 
two livings, of which the united value was above 1000/. per annum, The 
numbers were—for the original clause, 29; for the amendment, 7, 


May 13.—The Duke of Leinster presented a petition from the mayor and 
citizens of Dublin, in favour of poor laws for Ireland. The Noble Duke, 
although he did not go the full length with the petitioners, still thought that 
some system should be introduced to relieve the destitute poor of that 
country. 

May 16.—The Marquis of Lansdowne moved the re-commitment of the 
Municipal Corporations (Ireland) Bill, but without considering that the Go- 
vernment had anything to do with the measure.—Lord Lyndhurst moved 
several amendments, and gave notice that he should propose that Belfast and 
Londonderry have a Recorder each —The Duke of Richmond gave notice 
that he should move that the Recorders be not allowed to sit in Parliament, 
—The Report was ordered to be received, the Marquis of Lansdowne at the 
same time stating that he should move the third reading of the Bill, exclu- 
sively with the view of affording the Commons an opportunity of knowing 
what had been done with the Bill. 

May 17.—The Earl of Winchilsea presented a petition from Francis Leigh, 
Esq. as to the cancelling his appointment of Sheriff of Wexford, which gave 
rise to an extended conversation.—The Earl of Mulgrave took part in it, and 
declared (in answer to the charge of exercising patronage to favour the 
Catholic party) that in appointments to, and promotions in the constabulary 
for Armagh, more Protestants than Catholics had been named or advanced ; 
that regarding Assistant Barristers, he had looked alone to competency ; and 
that out of six appointments, four were of Protestants, two of Catholics ; that 
he rejected Orangemen because they belonged to a secret and exclusive 
political society ; but that, on a Nobie Earl declaring himself to be no longer 
a member of Orange Lodges, he had sanctioned his appointment to the Lord- 
Lieutenancy of a county.—The Report of the Municipal Corporations (Ire- 
land) Bill was presented and agreed to, 

May 18.—The motion for the third reading of the Irish Municipal Bill 
gave rise to an extended discussion, in which many Noble Lords took part. 
—The Duke of Richmond proposed to retain seven large towns in the pos- 
session of their privileges.—-This was resisted by Lord Lyndhurst, as incon- 
sistent with the amendments which had been made in the measure.—It 
ultimately led to a division, the numbers being—For the Duke of Richmond's 
amendment, 82; against it, 141. Majority 59.—The Bill was then read a 
third time and passed ; and the House immediately adjourned. 

May 19.—In answer to a question from Viscount Strangford, Lord Glenelg 
said that it was not intended by the Government to propose any alteration in 
the timber duties ; and as to the measurement of deals, the subject was under 
the consideration of Government, and he might add that there was no treaty 
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with Foreign Powers that would fetter the consideration of the question 
when brought forward. 


May 20.—The Marquis of Lansdowne brought up the Third Report of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners; after which, on the motion of the Noble 
Marquis, their Lordships adjourned till May 30. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


April 25.—Lord Morpeth brought forward his resolutions on the subject of 
the Church of Ireland, founded on the consideration of the King's Speech. 
The Bill would in some respects follow the precedent of the former Bills, by 
creating a rent-charge, payable by the first inheritor, He did not intend to 
ask for any grant on account of the arrears of tithes, or for any return of the 
million grant. His Lordship then proceeded to the detail of his plan. He 
stated the revenues of the Church, after the necessary deductions, to be 
459,550/. a-year. There were not less than 1250 benefices reduced for dif- 
ferent causes under the proposed Bill, the general cause being superfluity, 
proved in one way or another. But the Privy Council was to be empowered 
by the new Bill to create new benefices, as occasion might require, and to 
extend the unions of parishes. The following was the scale of salary to be 
allowed tothe incumbents in the different specified cases :—For 670 benefices 
containing a Protestant population, varying from 50 to 500, a salary of 2007, 
For 209 benefices, with a Protestant population, varying from 500 to 1000, a 
salary of 300/, 188 benefices, with a Protestant population of from 1000 to 
3000, a salary of 4007, 54 benefices, with a population of 3000 and upwards of 
Protestants, an income of 500/. to each benefice. Besides the income which 
was proposed to be allowed to future incumbents, the Committee of the Privy 
Council would be empowered to assign to each clergyman a certain portion of 
glebe land, of not more than thirty statute acres. Taking the amount of the 
revenues of the parochial clergy at 361,938/. that would leave a surplus of 
97,6122. It was intended that, after they should have satisfied all ecclesi- 
astical burdens, the remaining surplus should be paid into the Consolidated 
Fund, upon which there should be a fixed charge of 50,0002. a-year for the 
yurposes of supplying moral and religious education to the people of Ireland. 

fe concluded with moving his resolutions, expressed in general terms.— Sir 
R. Peel observed that he should not oppose the motion, the language being 
general ; he should reserve his opposition until the proposition for the alien- 
ation of the Church property came specifically before them.—The motion 
was eventually agreed to, 


April 26.—Mr. Rippon brought forward his motion for the exclusion of 
the Bishops from the House of Lords, as prejudicial to the cause of religion. 
—Mr. Gillon seconded the motion.—Lord J. Russell opposed the motion, 
declining, however, to enter into the discussion, as it could lead to no prac- 
tical results. The House had shown throughout a manifest reluctance to 
entertain this question.—The House divided on the motion. There were— 
for it, 53; against it, 180; majority against it, 127. 


April 27.—The Marquess of Chandos proceeded, according to notice, to 
move a resolution that the agricultural interest should share equally with all 
other classes in any remission of taxation that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
oo might be enabled to propose. The Noble Marquess stated that in 
the last five years, though 8,000,000/. of taxes had been taken off, only 
500,000/. of that amount affected the agriculturists.—Mr. W. Duncombe 
seconded the motion.—Lord J. Russell contended that it was a narrow view 
of the question to suppose that the agriculturists did not share with the rest 
of the community in any general relief from taxation. After alluding to 
the malt tax, which the House had refused to repeal, the Noble Lord pro- 
ceeded to observe that the new Poor Law Act had produced a saving of 49 on 
cent, in the agricultural districts. It was by such measures that real relief 
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would be afforded. The arrangement of the tithe question was another, 
which, if adopted, would effect much good; and the manageiment of the 
county rate upon better principles would also be found to operate’ most 
favourably.— Sir R, Peel advised that the motion should be withdrawn, in 
order not to excite expectations, which the amount of available surplus, when 
ascertained, might disappoint.—Afier a long discussion, a division took place, 
when there appeared—for the motion, 172; against it, 208 ; majority, 36. 


April 28.—Mr. Buckingham obtained leave to bring in a Bill to repeal so 
much of the Copyright Act as enjoins the gratuitous delivery of every pub- 
lished work to eleven of the public institutions, colleges, and libraries of the 
kingdom. 


April 29.—After the presentation of several petitions, the House, on the 
motion of the Attorney-General, went into Committee on the Registration 
of Voters Bill, and several clauses were agreed to, 

May 2.—The House went into Committee on the Bill for the Commuta- 
tion of Tithes in England, and several clauses were agreed to—The Dablin 
Police Bill passed through Committee. 

May 3.—Mr. Grantley Berkeley brought forward his motion that the re- 
commendation of the Select Committee appointed last session, with respect 
to the adinission of ladies into a portion of the Strangers’ Gallery, be adopted. 
After a short discussion, the House divided— Ayes, 142: Noes, 90; but it 
was understood that during the exclusion of strangers the motion was altered, so 
as toapply to the future House of Parliament.—Sir W. Molesworth brought 
forward his motion fora Select Committee to inquire into the conduct of the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces in appointing Lieut.-Col. Lord Brudenell 
to the Lieutenant-Coloneley of the Lith Light Dragoons.— Lord Howick op- 
posed the motion, maintaining that it was an undue interference with the 
prerogative of the Crown and the administration regarding the army.—After 
an animated debate, Mr. Ellice said that the system of governing the army 
was bad, that the army suffered from it, and that benefit would be rendered 
by any one who would promote a revision of the system ; at the same time, 
with respect to the motion, he recommended that it should be withdrawn. 
—Mr. O'Connell also joined in the request that the motion should be with- 
drawn. He thought that Lord Brudenell had been harshly treated—that 
he had, in reality, been convicted without trial.—Sir W. Molesworth con- 
sented to withdraw his motion, but a division being called for, the House di- 
vided. The numbers were —Ayes, 42 ; Noes, 322. 

May 4.—The second reading of the Poor Rate Bill called forth some op- 
position and a division; but the Ayes were 41, Noes 13, and the Bill was 
ordered to be considered in Committee on Friday.--On the séeorfd read- 
ing of the Public Walks Bill, an amendment was proposed that it be read a 
second time this day six months. On that motion the House was “ counted 
out,” there being only 38 members present. 

May 6.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer expressed his regret, in mak- 
ing his annual financial statement to the House, that the present cireum- 
stances of the country did not allow him to comply with the prayer of the 
numerous petitions which had been presented, calling fora reduction of taxa- 
tion. He should, ltowever, endeavour to take that course which appeared 
to him calculated to give general satisfaction. The total amount of the 
receipts for the past year had exceeded his calculations by the sum of 
830,000/. The total receipts of the present year he contemplated at 
46,980,000/, and the expenditure at 45,205,807/. leaving a surplas of 
1,774,198.2, which surplus, however, would be so far reduced by the payment 
of interest on the sum advanced by Government to the West India claim- 
ants, as to leave no more than an available surplus of 662,330/, The first 
head of taxation intended to be reduced was the duty on paper, which was 
to be equalized and fixed at half its present amount, or three-halfpence: per 
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pound, which would reduce the revenue by the sum of 125,000/.; the duty 
on stained paper to be wholly repealed. The reduction of the postage on 
foreign letters would also reduce that branch of the revenue 20,000/., the 
alteration in the «duties on probates 20,000/., and the repeal of the South 
Sea duties 10,000/. The reduction of the duty on newspapers, from 4d. on 
the stamp, with a discount of twenty per cent.’ to 1d. minus the discount, to 
take place from the 5th of July, would cause a present loss of 150,000/. The 
Irish papers were also to pay a penny duty, but a reduction would, in their 
fexhed. [ made in the advertisement-duty. A reduction in the duties on in- 
surance of farm-buildings would cause a loss of 20,0007, The additional 
duty of 50 per cent. on spirit licenses he also proposed to give up entirely. 
He was also anxious to reduce the duty on marine insurances, but was not 
yet in possession of sufficient information to eaable him to state the amount. 
Such was the substance of the Right Honourable Gentleman's statement as 
to the extent to which his measures of relief from taxation are to go. His 
propositions led to a discussion of some length. The resolutions were ulti- 
mately agrecd to. 

May 9.—Mr. P. Thomson moved the second reading of the Factories Bill. 
—Lord Ashley opposed the measure, and moved, as an amendment, that it 
be read a second time that day six months.— After a very long discussion 
the House divided, when there appeared—for the second reading, 178; for 
the amendment, 176; majority in favour of the Bill, 2. 

May 10.—Lord J. Russell said, that orders had been given to emeee an 
estimate of the expense at which the accommodation could be provided in the 
House for ladies.—Mr. T. Duncombe moved for a copy of the surveys of 
church lands preserved in the library of manuscripts at Lambeth Palace.— 
Lord J. Russell objected to the motion.—After considerable discussion the 
House divided on it. The numbers were, Ayes, 40; Noes, 99. 

May 12.—Mr. Clay moved for a Select Committee to inquire into the 
operation of the Act of 7 Geo. LV., on the subject of joint-stock banks, and 
whether any alteration might seem necessary.—After some discussion Mr. 
Hume moved, as an amendment, that the payment by joint-stock banks of 
their own notes in those of the Bank of England shovid form part of the 
subject to be inquired into by the Committee. The House eventually divi- 
ded ; for the motion, 98; for the amendment, 12. 

May 13.—The Dublin Police Bill was read a third time and passed. On 
the motion of Lord J. Russell the House went into Committee on the Tithes 
Commutation Bill, and several clauses were agreed to. 


May 16.—Mr. Maxwell brought up the Report of the Committee on the 
City of Dublin Election, declaring Messr:. West and Hamilton duly elected 
instead of Mr. O Connell and the late Mr. Ruthven.—Mr. Roebuck brought 
forward his promised motion for a committee to inquire into the state of the 
executive and legislative councils in Canada.—Sir G. Grey opposed the mo- 
tion, as unwise and inexpedient, pending the inquiries now going on by 
virtue of the Royal Commission.—After a long discussion the motion was 
withdrawn.—The Bishopric of Durham Bill having been read a third time 
and passed, the House went into Committee on the Ecclesiastical Leases Bill, 
and the Report was brought up. : 


May 17.—Messrs. Hamilton and West took the oaths and their seats for 
the city of Dublin.—Mr. Serj. Jackson presented a petition from Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, lay-owners of tithes in Ireland, praying to be heard by 
Counsel against the Bill now before the House—Mr. Wallace moved an 
Address to his Majesty, for the appointment of a Commission to eed to 
the county of Carlow, and there to make inquiry into the facts and cireum- 
stances set forth in the petitions of Mr. Vigors and others. The motion led 
to a long debate, and was opposed by Lord J. Russell and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, on the ground that the Commission could not effect all the 
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objects contemplated by it; at the same time they expressed readiness to 
consider any practical proposition to ascertain facts and afford remedies, 


May 18.—Sir Andrew Agnew moved the second reading of the Lord's 
Day Bill, upon which Mr. Ward moved as an amendment that the Bill be 
read a second time that day six months. On a division the numbers were— 
for the amendment, 75; against it, 43; majority, 32.—The House then went 
into committee on the Tithe Commutation Bill. On section 76 being read 
Mr. T. Duncombe moved, ‘* That from and after the passing of this Act, all 
tithes of fish or of fishing, or of personal tithes, shall cease and determine.” 
—Lord John Russell admitted that there was great hardship in the collee- 
tion of these tithes, and he should be very glad to see them abolished ; but he 
did not think it ought to be done without inquiry and consideration. The 
Committee divided —for the amendment, 50; againstit, 96; majority, 46,— 
Lord John Russell mentioned that it was his intention to have the Bill re- 
committed after the holidays: after which the House resumed, and the Bill 
was reported.—The Irish Constabulary Force Bill was agreed to, after a 
struggle made by Lord Cole and Mr. Shaw, to have the members of the 
Friendly Brothers’ Society excepted from the operation of that clause of the 
Bill which prevented members of secret societies entering the constabulary 
furee. 

May 19.—Messengers from the Lords brought back the Irish Municipal 
Corporations Bul, with the amendments agreed to by their Lordships.— Lord 
J. Russell (in answer to Mr. O'Brien’s inquiry) moved that the Lords’ 
amendments be printed, in order that the House might see the nature and 
bearings of the amendments previously to being required to decide upon 
them. He said it would be affectation not to declare that the alterations had 
changed the character of the Bill— that the present Bill destroyed, annihi- 
lated the Corporations in Ireland ; and that, though he was ready to concede 
fair compromise, he must declare that nothing could lead him to be a parti- 
cipator in any measure that deprived Ireland of municipal governments.—Sir 
G. Sinclair said that the House of Lords bad done itself infinite honour, and 
been pre-eminently useful, by the amendments it had made, and the blunders 
in legislation that it had corrected—that it was confided in, and was the h 
of the country, and that it would never lend itself to pass such a Bill as this 
was before its amendment, or the Irish Church spoliation bill.—After a long 
and animated discussion, it was agreed that the Lords’ amendments should be 
printed, and taken into consideration on the 3rd of June, 


May 20.—Mr. Tooke moved the second reading of the Gravesend Pier 
Bill. ‘After some discussion the House divided, when there appeared for the 
Bill, 14; against it, 93. Majority against the Bill, 79.-The Hungerford 
Market Bill was read a third time and passed, The House at its rising 
adjourned to the 30th. 


THE COLONIES. 
EAST INDIES. 


By an official return, published at Bombay, it appears that the commerce 
of that place had considerably increased during the last few years. The export 
trade since 1813 had nearly doubled. In 1815 it amounted to 201,65,639 
rupees; in 1826, to 297,02,487; and, in 1835, to 364,73,496 rupees, 
exportation of cotton to China, in 1815, was 36,22,680; in 1826, 65,05,448 
rupees, and, in 1835, 57,47,448 rupees ; to England, in 1815, it amounted te 
96,205 rupees, in 1829, to 38,79,837, and, in 1835, to 68,18,510 rupees. The 
exportation of opium to China, in 1826, was 48,57,788; and, in 1835, 
325,29.528 rupees; to England, it amounted, in 1826, to 48,397, and, in 
1835, to 84,178 rupees, i 
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JAMAICA. 


Accounts from Jamaica state that the Baptists of Jamaica had presented 
an address to the Governor, Lord Sligo, on his reported departure from the 
island, at which they expressed their regret, and in doing so took occasion 
to declare their independence of the Established Church. 

VAN DIEMENS LAND. 

Hobart Town papers state that the inhabitants of that colony were to have 
a meeting on the 25th of December, to petition his Maj jesty to remove 
Colonel Arthur from the government of the colony. Colon el Arth ur, as our 
readers are aware, is already recalled, and Sir John Franklin has been ap- 
pointed in his stead. The prosecution of Mr. Bryan, who was sentenced to 
death, and the subsequent imprisonment of Mr. Melville, the editor of one 
of the papers, for his comments on that trial, as having been guilty of con- 
tempt of court, seem to be among the prominent immediate causes of the 
hostility evinced towards Colonel Arthur. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Papers from Sydney mention that abundant rains had fallen, and quite 
renovated the country, which had been suffering from drought. The price 
of wheat had consequently fallen to 10s. the bushel. 


- —  ———- 


FOREIGN STATES, 
SPAIN, 

AN important victory has been gained by the troops commanded by 
General Evans, overthe Carlists. The battle took place on the 5th of May, 
when about 6000 men, among whom were 1500 Spaniards, moved out of 
St. Sebastian to attack the entrenched positions of the Carlists. The 
positions appeared to be impregnable, but were successfully storme done after 
another in a very gallant manner. The Carlists fought desperately but 
were compelled to retreat, and were pursued by General Evans. The total 
number killed, wounded, and missing of the troops of the Queen 1s 823. 
Two pieces of artillery and a stand of colours were taken. The steam- 
vessels under the command « Lord John Hi: ay rendered very efficient service, 
pe opening a fire of shells upon the enemy's works, and destroying the angle 

a redoubt, by which two regiments of the British legion were enabled to 
e effect an entrance. The accounts speak in the highest terms of the intrepid 
conduct of Colonel Evans, who advanced at the head of his men, and waved 
them on with his hat in his hand, exposed to the hottest fire of the enemy. 
The Carlist forees were undér the command of Segastibelza, who was slain 
in the conflict—a loss second only to that of Zumalacarre guy. 

There a been more severe fighting in the north of Spi un. On the 25th 
of April, Eguia, with 14 battalions, attacked Gen. Espeleta, who had only 
eight bs ~The ha up, near Balmaceda, and after two days contest, the Carlists 
were repulsed wit nf great loss. Espeleta was wounded in thearm. Cordova 
left Vittoria on the 27:h with 12,000 men, and joined Espeleta at Loso. 


PORTUGAL. 

The change in the Ministry which had been for some time anticipated 
has taken plece. The new ministry is composed as follows: — President of 
the Council and Minister of War, the Duke of Terceira: Minister of Fi- 
nance, Silva Carvalho; Minister of Foreien Affairs, Count Villa Real; 
Minister of the Interior, A. I. Freire; Minister of Justice, A. D Aguiar; 
Minister of Marne, G. De Miranda. 

The Duke of Palmella is to be forthwith sent to England for the purpose 
of arranging a new commercial treaty with this country on more equitable 
terms than that proposed by the discarded government. 

This event appears to have given much satisfaction in Lisbon; and sach 
was the instant recovery 6f confidence among the Portuguese capitalists, 
that, on the appointment of M. Siiva Carvalho, “the exhausted treasury was 
replenished by 170,000/. placed by them at his disposal. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


MR. WIFFEN. 


THeERe are circumstances in the life of this pleasing and elegant poet and 
amiable man which call for a peculiar notice, independent of the general 
themes of praise which his literary character exhibits, in common with bro- 
ther-votaries of the Muses. Mr. Wiffen was a member of the Society of 
Friends, born of a very respectable family in the middle class. He was 
designed for the scholastic profession, and for some years actively engaged 
in it; but the literary capabilities which his hours of leisure developed were 
not long in bursting through all obstacles of accidental circumstances. His 
first poetical effusions were contributed to a volume under the title of “ Poems 
by three Friends.’ These were succeeded by, perhaps, his happiest and 
most spirited effort—a series of stanzas, in allusion to the portraits at Woburn 
Abbey, in the first topographical publication of a juvenile friend, which 
were afterwards reprinted, with the title of “ The Russells.” A subsequent 
perusal of Clarendon induced him to take a more favourable view of the cha- 
racter of Charles I. : and mature experience prompted him, on a republication, 
whilst retaining the irrefragable praise of Lord William Russell, to soften 
some general rather anti-regal expressions. Mr, Wiffen was, in his con- 
firmed character a liberal and candid Whig: a Reformer, but an attached 
friend of all our valuable and sterling established institutions, 

In 1819 appeared his “ Aonian Hours:” the “ lilied banks” of a neigh- 
bouring wood, which was often haunted by beauty and talent, had for him 
the inspiring excitement of the groves of CEnone or Egeria, 

“* Nobis placeant ante omnia sylve.”’ 

In pleasing reflections of literary survey and retrospect, ardent social feclings, 
refined lone-thoughts, and the influence of * universal Pan,” under a purer 
appellation, this volume has few superiors. A translation of the prince of 
Spanish poets, Garcilasso (surnamed De la Vega, from a military exploit in 
the Vega, a plain of Grenada), was his next work, completed in 1822. He 
has smoothly rendered his elaborate pastorals, and beautifully given his 
sonnets and miscellaneous pieces, particularly the ode to the “ Flower of 
Gnide.” This volume was elegantly printed, with a portrait of the author, 
and several wood-vignettes. ‘The biography of the poet is only inferior to 
his “ Life of Tasso:” and there is much in the book to excite the best and 
most pleasant feelings. 

His miscellaneous Poems, at various periods, would fill two’ or ‘three yo- 
lumes: some of these were published in the Annuals, “ Time's Telescope,” 
&e. &e. Among these are translations from Catullus, Propertius, and other 
Latin authors. 

But these, and all his other works, including a poem on the pathetie for- 
tunes of the devoted classical daughter, Julia Alpinula, were only subsidiary 
or introductory to his “ Magnum Opus;” for, in the spirit of the Roman 
sophist, he had “ dared and effected a great work, which should be for ever 
his own: "—his * Tasso.” By this he will live. It was the work of six or 
seven years; and the greater part of the hours devoted to the first half of the 
translation were stolen from sleep, and spent by the midnight-oil. 

Soon after the appearance of his ‘* Aonian Hours,” the attention of the 
Duke of Bedford, a steady and well-informed pitron of talent and the arts, 
was excited towards this accomplished native of his own domain, and he 
made him a liberal offer of becoming his private secretary and librarian. 
Mr. Wiffen’s bark was now anchored ina delightful and princely harbour, 
secure from all the storms of life. That cruel annoyance of literature, the 
“ res angusta domi,” was banished, even in imagination; and he was free 
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to expand his talents, unchecked by the drawback so forcibly described by 
some Roman poet— 
** Nil habet paupertas durius in se, 
Quim quod ridiculos homines facit.” 
The congeniality of a free indulgence in a rich and constantly increasing 
library, with the household presence of splendid collections of statuary, 
ainting, and rirfu, to his tasteful mind, need not be enlarged upon. The 
duke's allowance was liberal; and, on his marriage, he furnished him with 
a pleasant house and grounds contiguous to his park. Here the poet en- 
joyed full content; and speaks with sincere pleasure of 
* His peaceful home—his garden, where the bee 
Hums of Hymettus.” 

The duke’s patronage—which was accompanied by a high degree of con- 
fidence, not unattended by esteem, on the part of Lord John Russell, who 
appreciated Mr. Wiffen’s talents—may be said to have been truly Augustan ; 
and it is earnestly to be wished that it may net be forgotten as an example 
to others— 


* Sint Mecwnates, non deerunt, Flacce, Marones."’ 


After resting on his oars for a short time, he commenced his * History of 
the Russell Family.” On this, as well as his * Tasso,” he bestowed the ap- 
plication of several years; and the same result was produced, viz. a fulness, 
a richness of polish, and a mass of recondite illustrations, He personally 
searched the most curious records of Normandy; and has succeeded in esta- 
blishing for this family a high and ancient origin,—having traced them to 
heathen princes three hundred years previous to the conquering Rollo; 
thence accompanied them in their distinguished stations in Neustria, and 
related their exploits in the crusades; and subsequently brought them with 
Wilham to“ merry England.” Their history, up to the present time, is 
enriched with many curious documents, not only of immediate interest to 
one connected with the family, but having a very extensive bearing upon 
the general history of England. 

The distinguishing feature of Mr. Wiffen’s mind was suavity ; and it is his 
highest praise that this will always be the leading circumstance of recollec- 
tion amongst his fiiends. How happily different from the reminiscences of 
the churl, the cold, and the cruel! The object which rises most prominently 
on the ocean of memory, if not, as it is here, the most valuable, is always the 
most distinguishing characteristic of that which sleeps under its waters—for 
a time, but not for ever. 

Though not precisely holding the olfice of almoner, he was always ready 
to point out cases of merit in distress to the answering hand of the Duke of 
Bedford. His counsel was always diligently given when he thought it might 
serve; and he took much interest in furthering the career of younger and 
more inexperienced authors. His friendship and kindness of heart always 
shone pre-eminently in his epistolary correspondence. 

Those who regret his early and easy death, will find a lasting satisfaction 
in reflecting that the tenor of his latter years was gilded by the sunshine of 
prosperity and content—that “ the lot was cast unto him in a pleasant place, 
and he had a goodly heritage.”"— (Abridged from the Literary Gazette.) 


DR. VALPY. 


The well-known master of Reading school, died at the age of eighty-two, 
He was a native of Jersey, educated at Pembroke College, Oxford, and took 
his D.D. degree in 1792. Dr. Valpy was the author of many classical, re- 
ligious, poetical, and miscellaneous works, from the year 1772 till within a 
comparatively late period. Few men have been more respected throughout 
a long and an eminently useful life. Dr. Valpy was a very early member of 
the Literary Fund Society, and, except Alderman Birch, the senior member 
of the council. 
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Married.) — Lady Elizabeth Toler, eldest 
daughter of Lord Norbury, to the Hon. Law. 
rence Parsons, son of Lord Rosse. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Captain 
Codrington, Coldstream Guards, son of Vice- 
Admiral Sir Edward Codrington, to Mary, se 
cond daughter of Levi Ames, Esq., of the 
Hyde, Hertfordshire, 

At st. Mary's, Marylebone, Captain Daniell, 
of the Coldstream Guards, to Caroline Har- 
riet, daughter of the late Luke Crohan, Esq. 

At St. James's, Weatminster, Edward James 
lyson, Esq. to Laura Sophia, youngest dangh 
ter of the late Joseph Langton, Esq., of Farn- 
ham Lodge, Bucks. 

At Bury St. Edmund's, Joseph Burrell, Esq., 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister, to Elizabeth, 
third daughter of Benjamin Greene, Esq., of 
Bury. 

At Christ Church, Marylebone, Captain Sir 
Richard King, Bart., to Marianne, only daugh- 
ter of James Barnett, Esq., of Dorset-square. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Henry George 
Kuper, Esq. Attaché to his Majesty’s Lega 
tion, to Mary, widow of the late Stephen Cum. 
berlege, Esq. 

At Kensington, J. H. Whiteway, Exq. to 
Frederica Gimbert, daughter of the late Capt. 
William Wilkinson, of the Hon, East India 
Company's Service. 


MARRIAGES anno DEATHS. 


Died.\— Aged 77, the Rev, J. Robertson, Vicar 
of Great Bentley and Brightlingsea, in the 
county of Essex. 

At Pencarrow, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the late Sir Arscott O, Molesworth, Bart., aged 
24 years, and sister of Sir Wm. Molesworth, 
Bart, M.P. for Fast Cornwall, 

At Vark-crescent, Worthing, Anna Maria, 
widow of the late General Willlam Stapleton, 
in the 77th year of her age. 

At the Fast India College, Herts., in the 
65th year of bis age, David Shea, Eaq. 

At Fairfield, near Manchester, in the 79th 
year of his age, the Rev. Christian Ignatius 
Latrope. 

At Ham Common, the Hon. Frances, relict 
of Admiral Sir John Sutton, K.C.B, 

At his house in Upper Grosvenor street, 
General Milner, late Lieutenant-Colonel of the 
Scots Fusilier Guards. 

In Bryanstone-square, Maria, daughter of 
the late Sir James and Lady Catherine Gra- 
ham. 

At Crawley's Hotel, Albemarle-street, Lord 
Viscount Lake, in the 64th year of his age. 

At Worthing, Charles Beckford Long, Esq. 

At Hombourg en Mont, Frankfort.sur-Mein, 
Arthur George Lambert, the youngest son of 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir Charles Dance, K.H, 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 


IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


LONDON, 


Tue official statements which have 
been published relative to the assets and 
liabilities of the Bank of England, and 
also the quarterly return of the circula- 
tion of the private and joint-stock banks 
throughout the country have given much 
satisfaction to the monied and mercan- 
tile interests in the city. It appears 
from these documents that the directors 
of the Bank of England, as well as the 
managers of the country banking esta- 
blishments, have not in any way given 
encouragement to the many projects 
which are afloat for the formation of 
railway and other companies. The in- 
crease in the last quarter in the circu- 
lation of country banks, which does not 
exceed 313,000/., is considered to be no 
more than sufficient to meet the wants 
of the mercantile interests in conduct- 
ing the trade and commerce of the 
country, the active state of which fully 
bore out the representations upon this 


subject, made in Parliament by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Re- 
ports which have been prevalent, of a 
great extension of the circulation of the 
country banks have therefore been com- 
pletely negatived by the documents re- 
ferred to. The augmentation’in the is- 
sues of country notes has been confined 
almost wholly to the joint-stock banks. 


The estimate for the re-construction 
of the interior of Newgate, with sepa- 
rate cells, agreeably to the plans submit- 
ted to the inspectors of prisons, is 
70,0007. The average number of prison- 
ers committed to Newgate for the last 
five years has been 2978 ; the least was 
in 1834; the greatest number in 1832. 


DEVON, 


A Roman family sepulchral vault, 
seven feet square, arched over, and con- 
taining five coarse strongly-baked cine- 
rary urns, arranged in niches round its 
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interior. has been discovered behind the 
Three Tuns Inn, Fore-street These 


the workmen ignorantly broke, sup- 
posing them to contain hidden treasure, 
but the urns yielded simply bones and 
ashé@s; a skull was found at some dis- 


tance from the urns,— fe refer Pu er. 


LAMP SILINGE. 


Important to Shi pe wrens ‘he follow- 
i yressnution Was ayreed to at ameetiny 
of the town council of the borough of 
Portsmouth :—" Resolved, that such car- 
pens US THN be l tluied at the prot brom 
ships which put in from dam eat sea, 
and which shall subsequently be reshi 
ped, S| all he iree of wharia c and all 
other dues.’ 
KENT, 
lateresting Dis ue? 
the accidental stroke of a spade, in dius 
ny away the soil forthe purpose of re- 
palring the foundation of part of the old 
ildines at Allington Castle, 


one of Sir 1} onias Wvatt's THLNSTOUAS, 


’ 
; +7 > . 
AOPTIICGrIN 


- . : ' 
WAS Giscovered @ Lith irom chest of con- 


sideralle size, greatly corroded, and con- 
tainting a mature of earth and matter 
produced by deeayved paper and pareh- 
ment. In caretuilv handlis vyahad exam 
lning the present contents, one stall 
frawment ot paaretinn iit alon ‘was found 
tu be in ane thing Like a whole eonditi ° 
After a patient and skilful process ot 
damping and, pressing it was found pos- 
sible to de puer a | artof what h id be lh 
written on it, and this title has been 
plainly made out:—* The Chronicell of 
Giles llowstede, Bror. dt t} e Holy Bror, 
hd. of Sct. Radgunde at Lanet 


. 


ik, CON- 
sarning Kent land.’ 

Wreck of the Cameleon.— Another at 
tempt is abont to be made to raise the 


hull of this il-fated vessel by Mr. hemp, 


Wie, having obtained a practeat ler the 
mvention of his buevir Y prime ine, } is 


received permission irom government to 


make an experiment on the Can 


and in the event of its proving suceess 
ful, the wreck, as it mav be raised, will 
become the reward of the enterprise. 
Mr. Kemp's ap iratus consists of a num. 
ber of empty puncheons, each open at 
one end, and hav ny a bar of iron across, 
by which, atter being sunk, thev are at- 
tached to a chain previously passed round 


the wreck by the divers, who next em” 
ploy themselves in successively applying 
to each cask the elastie tube through 
which they are filled by the air pump, 
and the water consequently expelled. 
The puncheous thus charged with air 
acquire a perpendicular position, and 
hbuevant as to rendet certain the 
raising of any weight proportionate to 


are so 


the number of them emploved., The 
operation of filling the puncheons with 
air will be comparatively easy in this 
instance, as, from the favourable circum- 
stance of the wreek lying in less than 
thirteen fathoms water, littl more than 
two atmospheres will be required, and 
seareely anv doubts are entertained of 
the aitempt proving successtul,— Dove: 


”? 


Tevecqra h. 
LIng B.iee 


The newly discovered Roman city 
gateway, disclosed by digeing near the 
eastle. has fallen, and become a mass of 
rubbish. The workpeople endeavoured 
to prop it upright, but the damp cause d 
by being somany centuries buried had 
distunited every joint, and the superin- 
cumbent pressure forced its fal An 
iron head of an arrow, bent and blant, 
no doubt by having been shot against 
the wall, was picked up, also several 
Roman coins. 


Lord George Lennox stated in the 
House of Conumons that the different 
railroad speculations from London to 
Brighton had already spent 50,000/. in 
their contentions with each other, and 
that twenty-two learned gentlemen of 
tie law held briefs and retainers on the 
subject. 


IRELAND. 


The most deplorable accounts have 
been received from all parts of the north- 
west coast of Treland, especially Sligo 
and Donegal, of the dreadful State of 
distress, the absolutely starving con- 
dition of the peasantry. The very back- 
ward state of the season. and the ex- 
treme severity of the weather for months 
past, have greatly aggravated the misery 
of the poor people, and accelerated the 
commencement of the periodical famine 
this year. 





We ne. 








